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1 Hippocratic expository prose 


Introduction 

This study is concerned with the poetics and persuasive function of a group of 
treatises in the Hippocratic Collection which shows signs of being composed 
for or in relation to oral dissemination and which, as such, should be consid¬ 
ered as evidence for Hippocratic oratory. 1 The focus in this study is principally 
on five of these ‘oral’ Hippocratic treatises: On Ancient Medicine (De vetere 
medicina). On the Art {De arte). On Breaths {De flatihns). On the Sacred 
Disease {De morho sacro ) and On the Nature of Human Beings {De natura 
hominum ), which are all believed to have been written towards the end of the 
fifth century in Greece during a period of seismic cultural, intellectual and 
social change in the ancient Greek world. These treatises were deeply impli¬ 
cated in these changes and should be valued for the insights they can offer 
into fifth-century debating culture and their affinity with the developing body 
of prose writing broadly understood, as much as for their medical content and 
relationship with other Hippocratic treatises. 

My argument is essentially that these Hippocratic works represent signifi¬ 
cant examples not only of developments in medical understanding and phil¬ 
osophical debate about the nature of the human body and its ailments, but 
also valuable evidence for the early development of prose writing in ancient 
Greece: reading the ‘oral’ Hippocratic treatises as evidence for experiments in 
authoritative persuasion and creative exercises in explanation in the relatively 
new form of expository prose yields fresh insights into the volatile and exciting 
world of late fifth-century oratory that have yet to be explored fully in existing 
scholarship. My main interest lies in how, in the selected Hippocratic treatises, 
language is used to make sense of the world, and how language use to an extent 
interacts with - that is, shapes and reflects - these authors’ understanding of 
the workings of the human body, of disease development and so on. 

I focus on the persuasive function of recurring patterns in language use: for 
example, antitheses and balancing effects in phrasing, repetitions and accumu¬ 
lations of words or phrases, tags and sonic effects such as rhyme or resonance 
in sound, as well as key items of vocabulary. Many of these are features more 
commonly associated with poetry than prose; one aim of this book is to elicit 
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and analyse the main poetic features of Hippocratic treatises intended for oral 
dissemination and consider their persuasive role in pseudo-scientific prose 
tracts as part of the gradual development from oral poetic models of author¬ 
itative account to written prosaic models, which is a strong trend throughout 
the fifth century bce and has its roots in developments in previous centuries. 

Another, related aim is analysis of the extent to which suggested, accumu¬ 
lated, resonant meanings that emerge through various patterns in the prose 
overlap with or are entangled with the fast-developing hard logic of philo¬ 
sophical authority that could be said to culminate in Aristotle’s Organon , writ¬ 
ten in the fourth century bce, which can be viewed as an extreme example of 
the expression of authority through the form of prose. In other words, this 
study explores the presence of different layers of meaning and modes of ‘rea¬ 
soning’ in certain Hippocratic treatises, that are beyond the ‘logical’ surface 
content of any given treatise. 

I have selected these five treatises from the Hippocratic Collection to focus 
on because they are among the most similar in style and tone to other philo¬ 
sophical and sophistic writing of the period. As Iain Lonie notes, writing on 
literacy and the Hippocratic Collection, regarding these essayistic treatises, 
‘They are rationalisitic, bold in hypothesis, ingenious in argument, sceptical of 
received opinion, and they share the general commitment to intellectual analy¬ 
sis’ (Lonie 1983: 149). Others could easily be included in this study; however, 
this selection ensures a manageable focus for the close reading of persuasive 
techniques and allows for discussion of the more prominent persuasive fea¬ 
tures, as well as hopefully providing an opening for further research on this 
topic in the future. 

I give a brief synopsis of these five treatises in the Appendix to this volume. 
I turn now to an overview of the Hippocratic Collection and scholars’ reaction 
to expository prose in the Collection, and then introduce the many important 
influences that lie in the background to composition of such texts and their 
place within the story of the development of early Greek prose writing. 

Medical oratory in the Hippocratic Collection 

The Hippocratic Collection contains around seventy treatises. The majority 
are believed to have been composed in the late fifth and early fourth centuries 
bce, though some are likely to have been written as early as 450 bce and others 
as late as 250 bce in different locations around the Mediterranean world. 2 

The Collection in the form in which it exists today can be traced back to 
the publication of an edition printed in Italy in 1526. Vivian Nutton notes that 

the Aldine press in Venice printed the first edition of the complete works 
of Hippocrates in Greek, for no single ancient manuscript surviving 
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today contains every tract from the collection, and many have only a 
small selection. But it is also clear from the manuscripts themselves and 
from the work of ancient commentators and compilers of Hippocratic 
dictionaries that the great majority of the texts printed in 1526 were 
already circulating together under the name of Hippocrates by the first 
century AD, if not 300 years earlier. 

(2013 [2004]: 60) 

The most recent modern editor and translator of the entire Collection, 
Maximilien Paul Emile Littre (1801-1881) believed the compilation of 
the treatises into a single Collection took place in Alexandria, noting that ‘The 
Hippocratic Collection did not exist in an authentic manner until after the 
time of Herophilus [of Alexandria, 335-380 bce] and his pupils’ and believed 
that most of the treatises of the Collection came to Alexandria from family or 
medical libraries (Littre 1973 [1839]: vol. 1, 262-291). 3 Nutton also notes that 

it [is] likely that the collection was first assembled in broadly the form 
we have it at Alexandria in Egypt in the famous library of the Ptolemies, 
at a time when Cos was part of their empire . . . The somewhat hap¬ 
hazard way in which materials were brought together and stored at the 
Alexandrian library would .. . explain, at least in part, the varied nature 
of the collection. 

(2013 [2004]: 61) 

There is only limited and often fanciful evidence available to take us any 
further than Littre’s sense of a body of work formed somewhat haphazardly 
in the library at Alexandria. Between them, Jody Pinault’s edition and trans¬ 
lation of fascinating hagiographic-style stories that gathered around the name 
Hippocrates in Hippocratic Lives and Legends and Wesley Smith’s edition 
and translation of letters associated with Hippocrates collect all the relevant 
sources and attest to the murkiness of our historical knowledge regarding the 
original composition and dissemination of the treatises of the Collection, as 
well as the rich body of legends that built up around the name of Hippo¬ 
crates. 4 If there is no way to be sure precisely when and where the Collec¬ 
tion was formed, the internal evidence nevertheless suggests that there were 
sub-collections of treatises such as the case studies of Epidemics or the series 
of medical maxims entitled Aphorisms which are likely to have been grouped 
prior to being included in the full Collection (see Nutton 2013 [2004]: 61-62). 
Furthermore, from analysis of the style and content of individual treatises, in 
relation to what is known about their intellectual or cultural context, schol¬ 
ars can establish probable dates of composition, though in certain cases only 
an imprecise range of decades or even centuries can be provided; occasional 
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references to other datable historical events or characters - such as the 
Pre-Socratic philosopher Melissos, in the case of On the Nature of Human 
Beings - also help with dating (Jouanna 2002 [1975]: 59-61). 

All the treatises are connected, by manuscripts, with the historical figure 
Hippocrates. Beyond the name, only the slightest secure information about 
the identity of Hippocrates exists, though long-standing threads of discus¬ 
sions now referred to as the ‘The Hippocratic Question’ have been pursued 
regarding which, if any, of the treatises in the Collection were composed by 
Hippocrates, and indeed who he was. 5 The Collection was clearly composed 
by many different hands. 

The treatises of the Collection are medical in the loose sense that they all 
discuss the functions and malfunctions of the human body, yet the Collec¬ 
tion also contains much that could be considered ethnographic, historical and 
above all philosophical rather than solely medical. To take some represen¬ 
tative examples, there are treatises that focus on the fundamental causes of 
diseases; there are those that discuss in detail the therapy that must be applied 
to cure individual diseases; others explore dietetics, that is the treatment and 
prevention of diseases by the regulation of daily routines such as eating and 
drinking habits and frequency, type and level of physical exercise; some trea¬ 
tises contain case histories of patients; others discuss the principles of surgery; 
another area considered is pregnancy and diseases of women; the Hippocratic 
oath is one treatise in the Collection that famously discusses medical ethics. 

There is an impressive and fascinating treasury of material here that has 
from antiquity up to the present day been of interest to those studying medi¬ 
cine and to historians of medicine. 

In the last forty years or so the Hippocratic Collection has also begun to 
receive serious critical attention from Classicists from a variety of intellectual 
backgrounds and so the context of the collection has been explored in greater 
detail and from a diverse set of perspectives. 

Many of the medical writers discuss ideas that reveal an intimate connec¬ 
tion with Pre-Socratic and Platonic thought, for example. Connections with 
discussion of natural philosophy in Herodotus’ Histories have also provided 
a rich source for recent research. 6 Ideas central to Hippocratic medicine, such 
as the notion of humouralism, enshrined as canonical through Galen’s high 
regard for the theory as described in On the Nature of Human Beings, shows 
close links with Alcmaeon of Croton’s notion of isonomia, of balance of pow¬ 
ers, as well as with Empedocles’ notions of competing forces in the world at 
large which need to be balanced. Indeed, many Hippocratic treatises display 
interests and discuss issues which go beyond understanding of the human 
body to understanding nature and culture. Airs, Waters, Places is an important 
example of this, which contains analysis of climate and its effects on the body 
as well as theories of climate and racial difference. 7 
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Until recently, however, the Collection has been largely overlooked as 
evidence for the development of prose. The Hippocratic Collection is widely 
acknowledged to represent a transformation in the understanding of the body 
and its place in the natural world as gleaned from early extant Greek writing, 
such as the Homeric poems in which gods rather than bodily constituents such 
as phlegm or bile are described as bringing about disease. 8 Yet, it is much less 
commonly acknowledged in Hippocratic scholarship that along with this deep 
change in understanding, the language being used to communicate new ideas 
was relatively untried and itself in the process of rapid development; use of 
prose represented a fundamental departure from Homeric hexameter and the 
authority of inspired, poetic voice, and went hand-in-hand with the conceptual 
changes that were taking place in the period. 

One reason for this is perhaps that the treatises of the Collection all too 
often do not fit easily into the notion of ‘classical’ in the sense of ‘first-class’ 
literary compositions in the way that Plato’s dialogues or Thucydides’ his¬ 
toriography do and so have attracted only limited attention from scholars 
interested in issues of form and style. Another explanation may be that their 
medical content has until recently meant that Hippocratic treatises have been 
treated as specialised and therefore not of mainstream interest, though this 
situation is changing. 

Of most importance for this study are the areas of cross-fertilisation between 
the Hippocratic Collection and sophistic authors, which are relevant to the 
study of the development of prose expression. Until recently, many scholars 
dismissed sophistic traits of the Hippocratic writings as unimportant, even 
somewhat dangerous, rather in the same way that we find negative reactions 
to writers considered Sophists among ancient commentators. This is almost 
certainly the reason why discussion of the interrelation between Hippocratic 
and Sophistic oratory has been limited until the last few decades. 9 

Jones, working in the first half of the twentieth century, wrote of the Hippo¬ 
cratic treatise On Breaths'. ‘The author shows no genuine interest in medicine, 
nor do his contentions manifest any serious study of physiology or pathol¬ 
ogy’ (1923: 222), though he adds that ‘We may laugh at the crudities of nepi 
(pvamv . . . but we must respect its inquiring spirit and its restless curiosity’ 
(1923: 223). He calls On Breaths a ‘sophistic essay, probably written to be 
delivered to an audience’ (1923: 221). 

Of On the Art , a defence of the art of medicine included within the Hip¬ 
pocratic Collection, which is commonly thought to show intense sophistic 
influence, Jones writes: 

It is quite plain from even a cursory reading of the treatise that its author 
was not a physician. His interest lies in subtle reasonings and in literary 
style, not in science. Besides this, in the last chapter he speaks of ‘those 
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who are skilled in the art’ as giving a proof of the existence of medicine 
based on works, and not, like the proofs given in the present book, on 
words. He evidently distinguishes himself from medical men. 

(1923: 187) 

He continues: 

The two most striking characteristics of The Art are an attenuated logic 
and a fondness for sophistic rhetoric. The rhetorical character of the 
whole book is so striking that without doubt it must be attributed to 
a sophist. The elaborate parallels, verbal antitheses, and balancing of 
phrase with phrase, can have no other explanation. 

(1923: 187) 

The label ‘sophist’, is, for Jones, an indication of want of medical expertise. 

By contrast, a more recent editor of these texts acknowledges them as writ¬ 
ten by doctors in the Hippocratic spirit as well as showing strong sophistic 
influence. Jouanna writes of On the Art : 

Neither the sophistic form of the speech, nor the associations with the 
theories of Diogenes of Apollonia or Empedocles should mask a more 
profound reality: the treatise has its roots in Hippocratic medicine in the 
broad sense of the term. It is wrong to view this treatise as the speech of 
a Sophist mislaid in the Hippocratic Collection. By the tone, the general 
themes regarding the art of medicine and the detail of its physiological 
explanations, the work is in accordance with common foundations of 
Hippocratic medicine. 

(1988: 30) 10 

For Jouanna, this treatise is Hippocratic and medical in the deepest sense 
and should not be considered a sophistic speech extraneous to the main Col¬ 
lection; here, too, though, we can detect a sense that the word ‘sophistic’ car¬ 
ries negative connotations of superficial or specious. 

On On the Art, Jouanna writes: 

The treatise On the Art presents analogies in form with On Breaths. It is 
also an epideictic speech composed with sophistic technique by a phy¬ 
sician who is arguing a case. However, the argument is very different: 
while the author of On Breaths claims that air is the cause of all diseases, 
the author of On the Art claims that medicine exists in so far as it is a 
T£xvr| - an ‘art’. 


(1988: 167) 11 
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This treatise is considered as an epideictic speech composed with sophistic 
techniques by a doctor; there is, here too, a certain distancing from the dangers 
of the label of sophistry. 

There are many treatises in the Collection that are intensely engaged with 
the spirit of the age in which they were written and, as prose writings, emerge 
in an unstable interface between poetic and prosaic, oral and literate. In places, 
some treatises go so far as to begin to develop new modes of expression; this 
is a phenomenon which echoes contemporary exploration of the possibili¬ 
ties of the expression of meaning in language. This book aims to contribute 
to the movement in current scholarship examining Hippocratic writings in 
context and consider the value of these treatises as examples of early Greek 
prose writing and in terms of their poetics and persuasive function. Unlike 
some previous scholarship, however, the aim here is to examine behind the 
negative and dismissive reactions and listen in to the voices of the authors of 
the most outlandish and performative treatises of the Hippocratic Collection; 
it seeks to ask what effects they intended to achieve on their audiences and 
how they went about this, reserving judgement about the effectiveness of their 
techniques. 

Models of Hippocratic medical oratory 

In classical Athens, in the fifth century bce, and across the Greek world cultur¬ 
ally and intellectually in touch with Athens’ influence, experience and skill in 
the art of communicating to a live audience was a central and vital feature of 
everyday life which would have involved all (male, Athenian) citizens, if not 
all people in Athens, at some level. The democratic assemblies which drew 
crowds of several thousands were sustained by public eloquence. The estab¬ 
lishment of dramatic festivals at Athens, attended by large audiences from 
across the Greek world, and the development of tragic and comic drama cele¬ 
brated mastery of the voice, and drew self-conscious attention to dialogue and 
declamation, spoken and sung. The law courts at Athens, from which most of 
our evidence for ancient Greek law derives, were driven by the speeches of 
prosecutors, defendants and witnesses. 12 Public oratorical contests and perfor¬ 
mances were not only a feature of democratic processes, legal systems and the 
theatre; the influence of the performance culture of the spoken word extended 
well into the world of early Greek philosophy and the sciences, including 
medicine. 

No area of cultural or intellectual life was untouched by the pressing need 
to find ways to communicate ideas in a public forum, before a crowd, in 
one form or another, in this century of cultural and intellectual revolutions. 
The evidence of essays designed for public dissemination from the Hippo¬ 
cratic Collection shows that many doctors were certainly part of this impulse 
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towards oratory. In order to gain a sense of the nature of Hippocratic oratory, it 
is useful to consider its possible genealogy; for, as with other forms of oratory 
indicated above - in the law courts, in democratic assemblies, in the theatre - 
it emerges from a tradition of public debate, and specifically public debate 
on medical topics, for which we have some evidence. The work of several 
Pre-Socratic thinkers offers some of the earliest evidence for medical ora¬ 
tory extant from Greece, and is likely to have served as a model from which 
Hippocratic oratory develops. 

Empedocles, for example, at the peak of his activities in the mid-fifth cen¬ 
tury bce wrote in dactylic hexameter, the metre of Homeric and Hesiodic epic; 
his work was modelled on epic poetry designed for performance, recited by 
itinerant professional bards. In terms of form, his work looks back to the epic 
tradition. The content of his work, however, which focuses on questions of 
natural philosophy - such as the fundamental structure of the cosmos - rather 
than mythic narratives, shows a radical departure from the Homeric and Hes¬ 
iodic tradition. 

As a natural philosopher engaged in opening new intellectual territory in 
verse, there is a general sense in which Empedocles is a direct predecessor 
of Hippocratic public discussion about the nature of medicine, since his phil¬ 
osophical interests included medical topics. 13 The Suda and Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (8.77) indicate that Empedocles wrote on the topics of physiology such 
as respiration and embryology (see e.g. TEGP 386-387 (127 [F78])); TEGP 
388-389 (130 [F80]), (132 [F82]), (134 [F84]) = DK31B65, B67, B68) and 
more broadly on nature and on purification, and Galen (.Method of Healing 
1.1, 10-5-6 K) includes Empedocles in a list of early physicians. 

Indeed, evidence for Empedocles’ work shows an intellectual engaged in 
two strands of thinking, the interconnection and interplay between which will 
be the focus of this study on Hippocratic oratory in the late fifth century bce, 
as follows: (i) experimentation with different ways of communicating ideas; 
(ii) concurrent engagement with and development of medical theories. 

In the following extract, Empedocles describes himself travelling from city 
to city where he is revered by people seeking to hear his healing words; he 
specifically entwines themes of language and healing: 


xoToiv ap’eux’dv iKcopai daxea xr^eGdovxa, 
dvSpaoiv qSe yuvai^i, ae(3i£opav ot S’dp’fbiovTai 
pupioi e^epeovxeq, 07rr|i 7ipo<; KepSot; dxap7roi;, 
oi pev pavxocuvecov Keypppevoi, oi S’ern vouocov 
7iavxoicov 67xu0ovxo KAueiv Eur|K8a |3d^iv, 

8rjpov 5f) %aXe7ifpai 7t87iappevoi <dp(p’6Suvr|imv>. 

When I come to other flourishing cities 

I am revered by them, men and women alike; they follow together 
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by thousands inquiring the path to success, 
some seeking oracles, some seeking 
to hear the healing word for all sorts of diseases, 
having been long pierced by severe <pains>. 

(TEGP 406-407 ([FI20]) = DK31B112) 

Empedocles portrays himself as a religious healer with powers to cure 
many kinds of diseases through his insights. This is a model of an author’s 
self-representation as saviour, using language that is drawn from the epic past 
to introduce and discuss topics that relate to everyday health problems; as a 
saviour-figure, Empedocles also implies that he is able to dispense ‘healing 
words’. While the level of self-fashioning and the tendency to draw on reli¬ 
gious and epic themes in this extract does not correlate directly with what 
is found in Hippocratic expository prose, as will be seen in the following 
chapters of this study, there is a clear sense of a model here for Hippocratic 
treatises such as On Breaths which communicate the heroism of doctors and 
which include poetic effects in language to convey both medical theories and 
the healing power of such theories. 

Added to this conjunction of healing and the use of persuasive powers, 
it is important to note that Empedocles was thought to have reflected on 
the topic of persuasion and be involved with the development theories of 
eloquence too. Quintilian, the first-century ce Roman author on rhetoric, notes 
that 


Empedocles is said to be the first one after those poets referred to, to 
promote anything about rhetoric. The earliest writers of textbooks [on 
rhetoric], Corax and Tisias were from Sicily, followed by Gorgias of 
Leontini, a man of the same island, who was, as it is reported, a student 
of Empedocles. 

(TEGP 338-339 (12) = DK31A19) 14 

This development of rhetorical handbooks goes beyond anything we find 
evidence for in the writers of Hippocratic oratory; nevertheless, they too were 
involved the development and promotion of new techniques of persuasion, as 
well as in discussions of medical theory. 

Other Pre-Socratic philosophers, such as Xenophanes and Heraclitus, have 
no demonstrable connection with specifically medical topics but as natural 
philosophers engaged in the development and use of new modes of expres¬ 
sion, they almost certainly played a part in sparking and influencing the emer¬ 
gence of public debates on medical topics. Their work seeks to develop new 
philosophical ideas partly alongside and through experimentation with lan¬ 
guage use; this manner of thinking and expressing at the same time on topics 
relating to natural philosophy was of significant and demonstrable influence 
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on several key Hippocratic writers. Detailed discussion of links between Her¬ 
aclitus and On Breaths follows in Chapter 4 of this book. 

Xenophanes, a forebear of Parmenides and Empedocles, was known in 
antiquity as a wandering performer and poet, and had interests in cosmogony 
and astronomy, nature and divinity. The religious tone of Xenophanes’ style 
of communication and references to pious behaviour show one way in which 
the author both indicates and embodies his interests in the divine as part of his 
enquiries into the nature of divine, as, for example, in the following: ‘%pf| Se 
7ipcoxov pev 0eov npveiv ehcppovaq dvSpag / ebyijpoK; pu0oi<; Kai KaGapoToi 
koyon;’ ‘It is right for men of good will to hymn the god first of all, / with 
auspicious tales and pure words’ (TEGP 102-103 (9 [FI]) = DK21B1). Here, 
Xenophanes recommends expressing reverence for the divine in hymns. At 
the same time, elsewhere in his poem, he is offering his audience a new kind 
of religious poetry in which he proceeds to express his own version of under¬ 
standing of the divine, which includes questioning the behaviour of the gods: 
he notes that the gods are considered by some to be the source of all that is 
blameworthy and disgraceful among mortals (TEGP 108-109 (29 [FI7]) = 
DK21B11). 

In a similar vein, Heraclitus makes use of style of expression in part to 
engage in philosophical questions about the nature of nature. Throughout 
antiquity and beyond, Heraclitus’ enigmatic style and love of paradox and 
ambiguity have drawn a range of strong reactions. From Lucretius in the 
Roman philosophical poem On the Nature of Things , composed over four 
centuries after Heraclitus’ death, we have a dismissive reaction to Heraclitus’ 
philosophical contribution: 

quapropter qui materiam rerum esse putarunt 
ignem atque ex igni summam consistere solo, 
magno opere a vera lapsi ratione videntur. 

Heraclitus init quorum dux proelia primus, 
clarus ob obscurum linguam magis inter inanis 
quamde gravis inter Graios qui vera requirunt. 
omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur amantque 
inversis quae sub verbis latitantia cemunt, 
veraque constituunt quae belle tangere possunt 
auris et lepido quae sunt fucata sonore. 

Wherefore, those who have thought fire is the matter of things and the 
totality is composed of fire only have clearly fallen far from the true 
account. Heraclitus first joined battle as their general, thought brilliant 
for his dark utterance more among the empty-headed than among seri¬ 
ous Greeks who seek the truth. For dimwits admire and love all things 
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which they can discern hidden under twisted words, and they regard as 
true words that prettily tickle their ears, and are coloured with graceful 
sound. 

(Lucretius De Rerum Natura , I. 635-644 = TEGP 182-183 (169)) 

Heraclitus’ ‘twisted words’ sought to convey complex ideas in natural phi¬ 
losophy. While Lucretius clearly does not take Heraclitus’ work seriously, 
these lines suggest that the Pre-Socratic philosopher did succeed in provoking 
some manner of public engagement with philosophical ideas; this in turn is 
a clue to his influence on some of the Hippocratic oratorical texts. Lucretius 
is, of course, writing over 400 years after Heraclitus’ lifetime, but this pas¬ 
sage emerges from a tradition of responses to Heraclitus’ work which include 
close contemporaries who found his work befuddling: Aristotle comments, 
for instance, that Heraclitus’ writing does not make logical sense, with all 
statements being both true and false (TEGP 182-183 (167) = Aristotle Meta¬ 
physics 1012a24-26, a29-31, a33-b2). 15 

In the work of Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Parmenides and Empedocles, in 
different ways and to different degrees, we find, then, fragmentary evidence 
for writing that is likely to have served as models for the kinds of composition 
designed for public performance found in the Hippocratic Collection. To be 
clear, the period in which Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Parmenides and Empedo¬ 
cles were working is characterised by two major and interrelated shifts. Firstly, 
poetry was ceding to prose as the dominant form of authoritative expression 
on all questions of major intellectual importance. Secondly, a society that 
relied predominantly on oral expression was evolving into one that placed 
ever-increasing emphasis on the value of the written word in its records, its 
forms of self-expression and its enquiries. In order to begin to consider the 
nature of Hippocratic oratory, these shifts must be acknowledged and consid¬ 
ered. I turn now to a brief introduction to and outline of each of them to estab¬ 
lish some further background context for the study of Hippocratic oratory. 

Poetry and prose in late fifth-century intellectual debates 
in the Hellenic world 

In this section, I offer a brief sketch of some of the main ideas and sources 
relating to the rise in dominance of written prose and its development. For 
the purposes of this study, it is important to emphasise the main differences 
between verse and prose; the point that a contest between authoritative media 
is underway in fifth century bce in Greece; and some of the intellectual rami¬ 
fications of the development of prose as the main form of authoritative com¬ 
munication. I am also interested in pointing out the way in which development 
of prose style and theories of knowledge and reasoning become entangled in 
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certain ways in this period; this converging relationship between thought and 
expression is pertinent to the discussion in the following chapters and is a 
significant feature of Hippocratic oratorical treatises. 

Written prose most closely reflects the everyday conversational exchanges 
that we can presume are a feature of life for all people in all periods of history; 
it is a form of expression that presents itself as at one with the commonplace 
comings and goings of everyday life, as the adjective ‘prosaic’ may imply. 
Poetry, by contrast, seeks to distinguish itself from the mundane and quotid¬ 
ian, and express something which is not normally expressed, cannot normally 
be expressed, or is only permitted to be expressed by certain people. The cat¬ 
egory ‘prose’ exists only insofar as it is a point of contrast with the category 
‘poetry’ or ‘verse’. In the ancient world, as will be explored further in the 
following chapters, examples of prose on scientific or technical subjects in the 
ancient Greek world show many ‘poetic’ elements; in its most fundamental 
conception, however, poetry must be considered as words written to fit a cer¬ 
tain metre which are frequently sung or recited to music. Whatever the degree 
of ‘poetic’ elements it embraces, prose in ancient Greek had no regular metre 
and was not sung or recited to music. 16 

Records exist of statements in list form from the earliest times in the ancient 
Greek world. The Linear B tablets written in Mycenaean Greek, for instance, 
contain many lists of records of exchanges of goods. The first records of 
grammatically connected prose in ancient Greece derive from the late sixth 
or early fifth century bce . 17 While written prose was clearly always in use in 
the ancient world, more intellectually demanding or abstract issues and topics 
thought more divine were explored and expressed in the Archaic period in 
ancient Greece in poetic form. To compose an explanation in words of the 
nature of the universe in the eighth century bce meant to give an account in 
poetic form by means of divine inspiration, as we find, for example, with 
Hesiod’s Theogony. This is the tradition from which Xenophanes, Parmenides 
and Empedocles, and to a lesser extent Heraclitus, emerge in the late sixth and 
early fifth centuries bce. 

Many of the Pre-Socratic philosophers chose not to compose in verse form 
and here we find one thread of evidence for the movement towards the chal¬ 
lenging and dismantling of the authoritative status of poetic metre with its 
associations of divine inspiration and the development of explanations with¬ 
out metre intended to be accepted as authoritative enquiries into natural phi¬ 
losophy. Indeed, even the poetry of Xenophanes, Parmenides and Empedocles 
was thought by some to fall short of the standard set by their predecessors and 
other literary contemporaries: 

non ita tamen Xenophanes aut Parmenides aut Empedocles sive alii 
quicumque theologi a poesi capti sunt divini viri, sed potius theoriam 
naturae gaudio amplexi et vitam omnem ad pietatem laudemque deorum 
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dedicantes optimi quidem viri comperti sunt, poetae tamen non felices: 
quos oportebat divinitus spiritum sortiri gratiamque de caelo metrum 
carmen rhythmumque caelestem ac divinum, ut poemata vera relinquer- 
ent velut prototypum libri perfectum et pulcrum cunctis exemplar. 

Nevertheless neither Xenophanes, Parmenides, Empedocles nor any 
other theologians, divine men inspired by poetry, [made the gods liars,] 
but rather joyously embracing the contemplation of nature and dedicat¬ 
ing their whole lives to piety and the praise of the gods they revealed 
themselves to be the best men, though they were not gifted poets. They 
should have received a divine spirit and metre, melody, and a heavenly, 
divine rhythm as a gift from heaven so that they might leave true poems 
as the perfect model of a book and a beautiful example to all. 

(TEGP 100-101 (8) = DK21A26) 

In this passage from Philo’s On Providence, handed down to us in Latin 
translation, the author associates, however implicitly, the decline in poetic 
skill with lack of divine inspiration. Philo is writing in the Jewish tradition, 
attempting to combine Jewish and Hellenistic philosophy into a single theo¬ 
logical system, and so might be expected to find these Pre-Socratic authors 
lacking in divine inspiration; nevertheless, the observation tallies with the 
point that the use of ‘less perfect’ poetic models, and later prose, emerges 
most strikingly among the earliest intellectuals who question the divine and 
enquire into the nature of nature itself, putting faith in their own powers of 
thought. As Glenn Most argues in his work on the poetics of the Pre-Socratics, 
the overall context of the decision about how to compose a piece of writing 
in the fifth century bce was a contest for authority between verse and prose 
(Most 1999: 332-362). 

Evidence of the emergent use of sophisticated explanatory prose is also 
famously found in the first historical accounts in Herodotus’ Histories, Thu¬ 
cydides’ On the Peloponnesian War and their mythographer predecessors who 
sought to upset and overturn the mythic histories which had previously dom¬ 
inated in the form of epic poetry. The competition for authority between the 
new historiographers writing in prose and their poetic predecessors is clear 
in one of the most famous examples of oratory from the fifth century bce, 
recorded - and part-invented - by Thucydides in On the Peloponnesian War. 
First citizen Pericles’ exclamation of the power of prose oratory over the epic 
poetry of the past in his speech commemorating the dead at the end of the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War is as follows: 

pexd peydAcov 8e oqpeicov icai on Sf| toi apapxupov ye xfiv Suvapiv 
7iapacyo|i£voi xoiq xe vuv Kai xoi<; sierra 0aopac?0r|c6pe0a, Kai ouSev 
7ipoo5e6pevoi onxe 'Opijpoi) 87iaivexou ouxe ocxu; 87reai psv xo auxuca 
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T8p\|/8i, tcgv 8’ epycov if)v vnovomv q aki\deia (3M\|/£i, akXd naoav pev 
GdXaaaav Kaiyrjv eaPaiovifj fipexepaxo^pri mxavayicdoavxe^yeveoGai, 
7ra.v1a.yp1j 5s pvr)peia ko.kcov xe Kayaflaiv cdfiia ^uyKaxoudaavxet;. 


Our power most certainly does not lack for witness: the proof is far and 
wide, and will make us the wonder of present and future generations. We 
have no need of a Homer to sing our praises, or of any encomiast whose 
poetic version may have immediate appeal but then fall foul of the actual 
truth. The fact is that we have forced every sea and every land to be 
open to our enterprise, and everywhere we have established permanent 
memorials of both failure and success. 

(2.41) 


Thucydides has Pericles state that Athens’ greatness is self-evident to all 
who encounter the city and its inhabitants, with no need of a Homer to sing 
its praises in verse, that it has hard proof of its achievements which reflect 
the truth. In one sense, Pericles’ speech is also a reflection of this new kind 
of encomium, a speech to remind its citizens of that greatness which draws 
upon demonstrable evidence and is composed in the new language of per¬ 
manent prose. Thucydides’ own voice echoes powerfully in the background 
to this extract: his is a work created as a possession for all time and thus in 
competition with the longevity and influence of Homeric epic (1.21, 1). We 
can also find in this speech a Homeric quality, like the hero giving a speech on 
the battlefield, which is both very old in Athens at the time and very new. The 
new speech is given by a leading citizen and military general, not a hero, and 
while it is a speech, it is the written record of that speech which is important 
to Thucydides. There is evidence in this famous moment from classical Athe¬ 
nian history of a heady mixture of both the poetic and the prosaic, as well as a 
combination of the oral word (the spoken speech) and its written record. 

With Thucydides’ account of the plague of Athens in 431-430 bce, and 
with Herodotus’ many references to medical topics - parts of his Histories 
are uncannily similar to the Hippocratic Airs, Waters, Places, for example - 
we find further evidence of the background to the public debates on medical 
topics, to authors interested in medical questions and in the development of 
new languages with which to interrogate these questions. 18 For these early his¬ 
torians, too, asking new questions in new ways, and playing a part in medical 
debates, the content of their enquiries cannot be cleanly extrapolated from the 
form which they take. 

Poetry, with its emphasis on and concern over the aesthetics of expression, 
tends to value form as equal to or above the prosecution of ideas and to deflect 
attention away from discussion of ideas (though narrative poetry - epic - 
often does include debate and argument of practical questions, as famously in 
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the first book of Homer’s Iliad , for instance) as will be described more fully 
below. Prose generally allows for more emphasis on and control of theoretical 
content, and makes participation more immediate and less exclusive. Simon 
Goldhill notes in The Invention of Prose : ‘The new language of prose - its 
writing and delivery and interpretation - is absolutely fundamental... to the 
intellectual revolution of the fifth-century enlightenment [and] to the political 
functioning of the classical city’ (Goldhill 2002: 79). This power of prose is 
due to the fact that, unlike poetry, it encourages and enables inclusive debate 
and discussion. 

Goldhill also notes regarding the law courts: 

To speak in court is to engage in a competitive environment where the 
jury is fully aware of a speaker’s attempts to persuade, and the speak¬ 
ers are aware of the jury’s resistance to being convinced, as well as the 
competition between himself and the other speakers. The courtroom 
becomes a self-reflexive, self-aware battleground for control over the 
narrative of to eikos - who can claim the most plausible story, who can 
stake for himself a convincing position, who can best manipulate the 
insinuation that his opponent is untrustworthy and deceptive. 

(Goldhill 2002: 66) 19 

Although this point is made in relation to the law courts in ancient Athens, 
it has broad application and relates more generally to all uses of prose which 
seek to set forth a case in the fifth century, in particular to the Pre-Socratics’ 
enquiries just mentioned and including the Hippocratic treatises examined in 
this book, whose relationship with legal oratory is an area that is ripe for fur¬ 
ther research. With the arrival of prose as the medium of ideas, suddenly one 
author is in direct competition with another over the truth of any given issue, 
and one theory over another. 20 

The development of prose is therefore closely connected with the devel¬ 
opment of early notions of prosecution of arguments relating to medical the¬ 
ories and scientific method, as it is with the development of all intellectual 
innovations in this period which question inherited wisdom and see widened 
participation. 

Being a relatively new means of expression, the nature of prose was also still 
in the process of being established during the fifth century, and its potential as 
a vehicle for the expression of new ideas was relatively untested. Nowhere is 
this truer than in the work of Gorgias and the generation of intellectuals who 
follow him, commonly known as the Sophists and active in Athens. These 
thinkers are of special importance in this study because of their close rela¬ 
tionship with several important examples of Hippocratic oratory, such as On 
Breaths and On the Art. Building particularly on the work of their Pre-Socratic 
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contemporaries and predecessors, and influenced too by all the various new 
forms of literature that were emerging in the fifth-century bce including his¬ 
toriography, the Sophists were renowned for their intensity of focus on ques¬ 
tions of persuasive theory and their experiment with modes of expression. 

Cicero in De Inventione notes that ‘Gorgias of Leontini, who was almost 
the earliest orator, thought an orator could speak more effectively than any¬ 
one about anything’ (450b6-c2 (A27)). Though there were of course orators 
before Gorgias - as any glance through a Homeric epic can show - Cicero’s 
comment reflects the point that the power of language above all else comes to 
prominence with Gorgias in a way that it had never done before. However, it 
would be more accurate to say that rather than being the first orator, Gorgias 
was the first of a new kind of orator in a new world of oratory, a world which is 
more self-conscious and reflexive on the interplay between form and content 
than previous generations, and a world which is pushing at the boundaries of 
previously known modes of communication. 

In his mock defence of the mythical Helen of Troy against the charge of ini¬ 
tiating the Troj an War, Gorgias includes an encomium to the persuasive power 
of language which he indicates is one reason to absolve her of the crime: 
‘ei 5s koyoc 6 7t£ioaq Kai if]v \|/u%f]v dTuaifioai;, ou8e 7rpo<; touto xaXetiov 




a7ioAoyf|cac0ai Kai ir|v aiiiav dTio/ajcacOai cboe.’ ‘But if words persuaded 
her and deceived her soul, it is not difficult to defend her in this case, and to 
absolve her from guilt’ (TEGP 758-759 (49 [F10]), Section 8 = DK82B11). 
Gorgias praises language in a way that turns it into an omnipotent deity, and 
goes on to claim that words have the power to dispel negative emotions and 
evoke positive ones. 21 

As well as Gorgias, the fragments of the work of Protagoras, Antiphon (one 
or two people), Prodicus and the collection of anonymous texts including the 
Dissoi Logoi, show a group of intellectuals engaged fervently with experi¬ 
ments in persuasion and questions of the relationship between language and 
truth. Protagoras is known, for example, to have presented demonstrations of 
argument and counter-argument - making ‘xov fjnco Se Aoyov Kpeiiico 7roi£iv’ 
‘the weaker case the stronger’ (TEGP 706-707 (27, 28) = DK80A21). With 
Protagoras, we find evidence for another key aspect of oratory in the Sophistic 
tradition. Plato remarks of Protagoras in his dialogue of the same name that he 
is able to make excellent long speeches and to give succinct answers to ques¬ 
tions posed to him, and this is a skill possessed by few. (TEGP 696-697 (5) = 
DK80A7). While it is possible to find examples of philosophical poetry, of 
elaborately conceived speeches, of the development of new styles of expres¬ 
sion to enable greater persuasive powers and even theorising on the nature 
of persuasion before them, the Sophists bring spontaneity and ex tempore 
response as an addition to the catalogue of persuasive resources available to 
speakers of all kinds in the late fifth century bce, a sign of their belief in their 
powers of persuasion to respond effectively to any situation or issue. 
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Indeed, Sophistic texts such as Gorgias’ On What-Is-Not provided a model 
for how Pre-Socratic issues could be taken up and re-presented in a catchier 
style and medium for high-profile public display (TEGP 740-746 (38 [Fla]) = 
DK82B3, TEGP 746-751 (39 [Fib]). Antiphon the Sophist’s discussion of 
the connection between justice and nature serves a similar purpose, as well 
as linking discussion about nature with more human-centred concerns (TEGP 
812-817 (63 [F46a-c]) = DK87B45). Sophistic texts also established public 
argument as something that could legitimately and interestingly take place 
outside the limited contexts of deliberative assemblies and law courts: Pro¬ 
tagoras’ insistence on the relativity of all knowledge, for instance, invites fun¬ 
damental debate on all issues, not just those related to governance (TEGP 
692-703 (1, 16-19 [Fla-e]) = DK80B1). 22 

With the developments in oratory that are sparked by thinkers such as Gor¬ 
gias and Protagoras, we begin to see eloquence and theories of eloquence 
becoming more closely entangled. As Leslie Kurke notes in Aesopic Conver¬ 
sations , a lucid recent study on the way in which philosophical prose sought to 
marginalise the influence of popular tradition largely represented by Aesop’s 
Fables , 

the fragmentary evidence we have suggests that the Sophists were 
(among other things) engaged in fairly wild generic and stylistic experi¬ 
mentation at the boundaries between poetry and prose, in a period when 
the nature and norms of the latter were still very much up for grabs. 

(Kurke 2011: 265-266) 

The common reaction towards the work of the Sophists in antiquity, how¬ 
ever, was dismissive. In On Lysias, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the first cen¬ 
tury bce historian and teacher of rhetoric, quotes Plato ( Phaedrus 23 8d) in 
expressing his ambivalence towards Gorgias’ experiments in form: ‘Clearly 
Gorgias of Leontini in many cases exhibits an inelegant and bombastic style, 
sometimes uttering some phrases “not far removed from certain dithyrambs”, 
and of his companions, the circle of Licymnius and Polus do likewise. His 
poetic and figurative diction influenced the Athenian orators also, as Timaeus 
says, beginning from the time he came to Athens as an ambassador and daz¬ 
zled the audience with his public speech’ (TEGP 729-730 (5) = DK82A4). 23 
Dionysius acknowledges Gorgias’ influence here, but judges his style harshly. 
Interestingly, it is because it is rather too similar to poetry that Dionysius con¬ 
siders it defective; this is an indication that by this period, prose had acquired 
an identity in strong opposition to verse. 

Reacting to the spirit of the Sophists, we find Plato, bom around 428 bce, 
seeking to dominate and take control over philosophical questions of rheto¬ 
ric and theories of persuasion in several dialogues, including the Republic, 
Gorgias and Phaedrus. Yet, though dismissive of the Sophists, throughout his 
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oeuvre too we can detect a creative and experimental approach to the most 
effective mode of expression. 

In Plato’s Symposium, for example, though the work is not directly con¬ 
cerned with questions of eloquence, we find a dialogue of unsettled and 
experimental exchanges in which a competition of oratorical responses to the 
question of ‘what is the nature of love?’ raises further questions about the best 
way to answer such a question and persuade an audience of the philosophical 
truth, with the characters representing different approaches (tragic playwright, 
physician, comic playwright, philosopher, lover). Kurke’s study (2011), men¬ 
tioned above, effectively pulls into focus the strangeness of Plato’s prose, with 
its part-poetic effects and blend of myth and dialectic, and its embodiment of 
the spirit of experiments in persuasion of its time. 

It is also no surprise that Plato includes a physician among those invited 
to give a speech at the gathering depicted in the Symposium. Adding to the 
heady mix of eloquence and theories of eloquence, ideas about medicine were 
becoming embroiled and explored in new persuasive contexts. The Sympo¬ 
sium, written in the first half of the fourth century bce, seems to include sug¬ 
gestions as to the engagement of doctors in public debates and displays of 
oratorical skill which the evidence from the oratorical texts of the Hippocratic 
Collection, dating to the late fifth century bce, seems to corroborate. There are 
other hints too from Plato as to the intersection between medicine and new 
methods of oratorical performance. 

In Plato’s Gorgias, we find Gorgias boasting of his powers of persuasion 
used in the service of physicians: 

[Gorgias to Socrates] Many times in the past I have visited some patient 
in the company of my brother and other physicians; when the patient 
was unwilling to take his medicine, or allow himself to be operated on 
or cauterized and the doctor could not persuade him, I persuaded him, 
by no other art than rhetoric. 

(Plato, Gorgias, 456bl-5) 24 

In this extract, we find Gorgias standing in for the physician, claiming to use 
his powers of persuasion to have the patient agree to undergo an operation 
or cauterisation. Given the risks involved in this period of such procedures, 
Plato’s portrayal of Gorgias could imply the manipulative aspect of sophis¬ 
tic speech, a characteristic he would be keen to emphasise given his general 
hostility to those he labels Sophists and his determination to establish critical 
distance from them. 

There are other points of connection between the doctors and the philoso¬ 
pher Plato. For instance, in Phaedrus 270b, Plato has Socrates compare the 
art of rhetoric with the art of medicine; and in Theaetetus 150c, he refers 
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to the philosopher as the midwife of ideas. For the purposes of this book, 
the connection between medicine and rhetoric is of interest not so much as 
comparable examples of art (Te/vrj), nor insofar as the use of medicine serves 
as an analogy for philosophical ideas; instead the focus is on the extent to 
which both medical ideas and oratorical expression are under concurrent 
development. 

This brief sketch indicates some of the evidence for the development of 
a new mode of writing and expression which defined itself in contrast with 
verse. Particularly in the case of prose intended for oratorical delivery, we 
find a self-consciousness about expression and, in some cases, attempts to 
interweave philosophical issues with expressive experiments, to think through 
theories in their expression, as it were. Like prose that looks back to verse of 
earlier periods, oratory in the late fifth-century bce is rooted in a long-standing 
tradition; in introducing the background context to this study, it is also neces¬ 
sary to recognise something of the rise of literacy and the changing relation¬ 
ship with oral communication that is a further aspect of the changes that are 
visible in written expression of the late fifth century bce. In the final section of 
this chapter, I note how questions about orality and the nature of oral commu¬ 
nication are pertinent to this study of Hippocratic oratory. 

The orality of Hippocratic treatises 

As already mentioned, the society of the fifth century bce in the Hellenic world 
had its roots in oral culture. In the Archaic period in Greece and the surrounding 
areas, people generally relied on oral rather than written records. The fre¬ 
quently formulaic structure of Homeric epic, including, for instance, repeated 
set scenes, standard epithets and use of complex ring composition as evidence 
of oral culture, has been a focus of intense fascination in scholarship, partic¬ 
ularly since the work of Milman Parry and Albert Lord in the first half of the 
twentieth century and their studies of performances of Serbo-Croat poetry 
as an analogy with the ancient bardic tradition. Cycles of epic poetry were 
retained in the memory of travelling bards and recited in oral performances 
from memory; they were the source from which the written versions of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are thought to have been generated, and a form of his¬ 
torical memory for Greek-speaking peoples that pre-dates the emergence of 
the written historical record (see e.g. Parry 1971 and Lord 1991: 15^18). 

The extent to which the Athenian and the wider Hellenic world shifted from 
being a society largely reliant on oral means of composition, communication 
and transmission of ideas in the centuries after the Homeric epics were com¬ 
mitted to writing, and the implications and nature of this shift, is a wide and 
multi-layered area of significant debate and discussion. The discussion is such 
that here I can only touch upon a few works of scholarship that are specific to 
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the question of orality in the Hippocratic Collection and establish their rela¬ 
tionship to the aims of this book. 

Much work on the orality of the Hippocratic Collection has tended to avoid 
the evidence of more public and flamboyant oratory, and focused on the notion 
of oral memory and the question of literacy and its links to epistemology, i.e. 
how far the use of writing altered ideas and theories of knowledge. 25 

One example of this kind of work is Laurence Totelin’s study of the trans¬ 
mission of pharmacological recipes in the Hippocratic Collection - recipes 
which are concentrated mainly in the gynaecological and nosological trea¬ 
tises (Totelin 2009). Her study builds on the work of scholars such as Lesley 
Dean-Jones, Iain Lonie and Helen King, who have argued that such recipes 
offered an insight into the oral tradition of transmission of remedies (Totelin 
2009: 3; see Dean-Jones 2003; Lonie 1983; and King 1998: 40-53). In this 
study, Totelin embraces the notion of an oral tradition operating alongside 
the written record. She seeks to establish the limits of our evidence in under¬ 
standing this tradition; cautions against treating the oral and written traditions 
as separate; and argues that there is a complex relationship between the oral 
and the written: ‘writing is never the exact reflection of spoken language; it 
transforms the oral word in subtle, yet important ways’ (Totelin 2009: 16 and 
passim ). 

Before Totelin’s study, Iain Lonie (1983) considered the extent to which 
medical practice was modified by literary activity, and whether the Hippo¬ 
cratic writings represent the record in writing of data of a non-literate craft or 
a new kind of medicine. He considers that Hippocratic ‘essays’ exemplified 
by On Ancient Medicine , On the Art , On the Nature of Human Beings, On 
Breaths and On the Sacred Disease are not very useful in ascertaining the 
effects of literacy on medicine because they show features which are common 
hallmarks of philosophical and sophistic writing of this period but nothing that 
is specific about the effects of literacy on medicine (Lonie 1983: 148-149) 
and focuses instead on the presence of categorising and cataloguing features 
of other Hippocratic texts. 26 

Another antecedent to Totelin’s discussion is Lesley Dean-Jones response 
to Lonie’s article and in particular his claim that ‘The Greek doctor... did not 
need to become literate in order to win professional and social status’ (Lonie 
1983: 148). In her article on the connection between the rise of literacy and 
charlatanry in the ancient Greek medical world, Dean-Jones focuses on the 
first appearance of the criticism of medicine in nonmedical texts in the fourth 
century bce, which she claims was also a time when the status of medicine 
increased ‘to that of a techne par excellence’ (2003: 98). Literacy in the con¬ 
text of Hippocratic medicine, she argues, is linked to changes in the way that 
doctors were trained and brought about the possibility of access to knowl¬ 
edge and attempts to practice medicine based on book learning that were not 
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possible before literacy (2003: 97-121). This argument leads in a somewhat 
different direction from the focus of this study, which is the oral qualities of 
Hippocratic oratory; however, the idea that medical knowledge becomes less 
exclusive and open to students trained in non-traditional methods is relevant 
to the nature of Hippocratic oratory. By studying the appearance of oral fea¬ 
tures of Hippocratic oratory, this study does in a sense put to the test Dean- 
Jones’ use of the term ‘charlatan’ with its negative connotations and sense of a 
rupture from pure tradition, and raises questions about the extent to which we 
can come to firm conclusions about the social status and aims of the authors of 
Hippocratic oratorical works in a time of unsettled changes. 

In contrast to the above-mentioned work on orality, which concentrates on 
the transmission of medical knowledge or the defence of its status, this study 
focuses on the orality of performance and public agonistic debate. We find 
this kind of oral context described in the opening of On the Nature of Human 
Beings, in which the author is decrying deceptive rhetoric and appeals to the 
crowd as leading people away from the truth: 


Asyei 5’ abicov 6 psv tk; cpaaKcov qepa eivai touto to bv tb kou to 7rav, 
6 5s 7Tup, 6 8 b bScop, 6 8 b yfjv, Kai eniktyex BKaaToq too bcoutou Xoyto 
paprupid tb Kai TBKpqpia a scmv ouSbv. 67t6tb 8b yvobpri rq aircfj navreq 
7ipOG%p£CQVTai, AsyoDoi 8’ on rama, SfjXov on ou8b yivcboKoooiv. yvofq 
8’ av tcoSb tic pd/aoTa 7iapay£v6p£voi; auTOiaiv dvTiXByoooiv 7tp6(; yap 
dA.AqA.oix; d.VTiAsyovTBC oi auToi av8p£<; tcov abrcov Bvavnov aKpoamov 
OU8B7TOTB Tpiq scpBcfj^ 6 auToq 7i£piyfv£Tai bv T© ^oycp, aXka nors psv 


outo<; £7iiKpaT£i, totb 8b outoc, TOTS 8b (!) av Tuyq pdA.ioTa f| yX&oaa 
£7lippUBlGa 7ipo<; TOV offov. 


They argue about this thing one saying that the air is the one and all 
another fire, another water, another earth, and each selects for their 
argument testimony and evidence, which are worth nothing. So when 
they all speak the same ideas, but say different things, it is clear that they 
do not understand these things. One can realise these things especially 
when being beside them arguing: for the same men are never opposed to 
the others. In victory three times in a row in a discussion but once one 
prevails with an argument than another then whoever has chance to have 
the most fluid tongue before the crowd. 

(On the Nature of Human Beings, 1.1) 


The competitive and showy nature of these debates is also indicated here, 
with some suggestion as to their spontaneous and improvised qualities and 
to the importance of impressive language in the reference to ‘q yX&aaa 
£7iippD£ica’ ‘fluent tongue’. 
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Within the Hippocratic Collection, there is clear evidence that a significant 
proportion of the treatises were designed for this kind of delivery context, 
as speeches which were intended to make an aesthetic as well as theoretical 
impression. Rosalind Thomas’ work on literacy and orality, particularly in nat¬ 
ural philosophy and historiography, is an important landmark in discussions 
about orality which is closely related to the aspects of orality that this study 
aims to engage with. 27 In particular, Thomas’ work in Herodotus in Context 
(2000) on Herodotus’ engagement in public debate of topics of natural philos¬ 
ophy is an important precedent for this study - though the focus here is from 
the point of view of the Hippocratic Collection rather than Herodotus’ His¬ 
tories. As Thomas does with Herodotus’ writing, this study will analyse the 
way in which Hippocratic authors ostensibly contributing to public debates 
seek to persuade and convince their audience. Thomas’ work on epideixis in 
relation to the Hippocratic oratorical treatises will be discussed further below, 
in Chapter 3 . 

Finally, it is important to mention Jouanna’s analysis of the rhetoric of the 
Hippocratic Collection in an article published in 1984 - ‘Rhetoric and Med¬ 
icine in the Hippocratic Collection: contribution to the history of rhetoric in 
the fifth century’ - which is an initial landmark in the emerging discussions 
of the orality of Hippocratic performance oratory and which provides some 
justification for the focus of this book. 28 

In the article, Jouanna outlines evidence for the existence of a group of 
treatises within the Hippocratic Collection which should be considered ‘oral’ 
in the sense that they contain signs that they were composed for the purposes 
of speech-making. Jouanna claims that a distinction between treatises com¬ 
posed for publication as written documents and those composed for the pur¬ 
poses of oral dissemination can be established. This distinction depends on the 
presence or absence of words that indicate whether a given treatise is likely 
to have been delivered orally or written down. He analyses the presence or 
absence of ypdcpeiv and keyeiv and related words in the treatises, noting: ‘If 
we add up the uses of cpppl, speco, key® [verbs which can all mean ‘to say’], 
leaving to one side ambiguous case of Eight Month’s Child, there are 76 uses 
in ‘oral’ works as against 23 for the all the rest of the Hippocratic Collection’ 
(Jouanna 1984: 32, n.l). 29 The distinction between oral and written treatises, 
then, is not cut and dried, but clear enough for a certain group of treatises to 
be considered ‘oral’. 30 

This is a useful, if not entirely reliable, analysis. The presence of verbs 
referring to speaking is a strong indicator of the close relationship of any 
given Hippocratic treatise to the context of oral dissemination; there is always 
the possibility, however, that authors of treatises delivered their works as 
speeches and then wrote them up for a reading audience, with references to 
writing rather than speaking; and vice versa that references to speaking can be 
understood as ways to enliven a text that was never in fact delivered in speech 
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before a live audience. Nevertheless, Jouanna’s work does provide the basis 
for further discussion of what a Hippocratic oratorical treatise is, and what it 
seeks to achieve persuasively. 

In the above, then, we have seen that among the scholarship on the increas¬ 
ing move away from oral to written communication in the fifth century bce 
in Greece, there are several important precedents for the study of the oral 
features of Hippocratic oratory on which this study seeks to build. Further 
discussion of what these features are and why they might be employed can be 
found below, particularly in Chapters 3 and 4. Overall, the topic of the orality 
of Hippocratic treatises has begun to be investigated, but this is a complex 
subject which requires further investigation, and in which different aspects of 
the Collection invite different approaches and questions. 

With the five examples of Hippocratic oratorical treatises selected for this 
study specifically in mind, we have seen in the introduction above how they 
fit into a tradition of public debate on medical topics for which there are sig¬ 
nificant Pre-Socratic, Sophistic and historiographic models; we have also seen 
how as far as Hippocratic oratorical texts are concerned, there is a tendency 
for self-conscious manipulation of and experimentation with expression 
which runs concurrently with the explanation and exposition of new medical 
theories; that this is a phenomenon which we also find reflected in specific 
Pre-Socratic and Sophistic texts is a point worth considering further and which 
warrants investigation and close analysis of persuasive strategies employed. 

In the next chapter, I consider in more detail the notion of an overlap 
between thought processes and expression and explore specific examples of 
models for the kind of persuasive patterning that is characteristic of Hippo¬ 
cratic expository prose. 

Notes 

1 See my discussion of ‘oral’ treatises in the Collection and of Jouanna’s 1984 article 
below. 

2 See, for instance, Chang (2005) on the range of locations referred to in the 
Collection. 

3 ‘La Collection hippocratique n’existe d’une maniere authentique que depuis le 
temps d’Herophile et de ses eleves’ (Littre 1973 [1827]: 263). See also Jouanna 
and Magdelaine (1999: 8-20), Nutton (2013 [2004]: 53-62), Smith (1979). See 
Craik (2015) for an up-to-date overview of the contents of the collection along 
with detailed records of editions and comments on context and dates of the trea¬ 
tises. See also Jouanna (1999) as the standard introductory historical synthesis 
on the Hippocratic Collection and Sigerist (1951-1961) with a broader historical 
narrative overview of ancient Greek medicine. 

4 Pinault (1992), Smith (1990). 

5 The main ancient references to the historical Hippocrates are: Plato, Protagoras 
31 lb-c, Phaedrus 270c-d; Aristotle, Politics 7.1326a. 14—16. See Smith (1979: 
31—43) for an overview of discussions regarding the Hippocratic question and a 
further contribution to this strand of scholarship. 
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6 For an exploration of some philosophical aspects of the treatises in the collection, 
see for example van der Eijk (2005) and Hankinson (1991); for an example of 
an analysis of links between history writing and Hippocratic texts see Jouanna 
(2005); see Thomas (2000: 42-68) for an example of an exploration of the rela¬ 
tionship between ethnography of health in Herodotus’ Histories and in the Hippo¬ 
cratic writings. 

7 Jones (1923: vol. 1: xxiv), notes that ‘[A] most important group of works consists 
of those in which the philosophic element predominates over the scientific, the 
writers being anxious, not to advance the practice of medicine, but to bring med¬ 
icine under the control of philosophic dogma’. A good example of a Hippocratic 
treatise that contains different kinds of material in separate parts of the treatise 
is Airs, Waters, Places, which Bottin (1986: 9), notes contains different levels of 
discussion: medical, ethnographic and ecological. 

8 One striking and famous example is Homer’s Iliad, I, 1-187, where Apollo is de¬ 
scribed as having brought a plague upon the Greek army. See further, for example. 
Holmes (2010) on the historical development of the concept of the body, the soul 
and the person, focusing on the Hippocratic Collection as central to this develop¬ 
ment. 

9 Laskaris (2002) and Mann (2012) are notable and important exceptions. 

10 ‘Ni la forme sophistique du discours, ni les rencontres avec les theories de Di- 
ogene d’Apollonie ou d’Empedocle ne doivent masquer une realite plus profonde: 
le traite plonge ses racines dans la medicine hippocratique au sense large du terme. 
On y a vu a tort un discours de sophiste egare dans la Collection hippocratique. 
Par le ton, par les themes generaux sur l’art, par le detail des explications physi- 
ologiques, 1’oeuvre est en accord avec le fonds commun de la medicine hippocra¬ 
tique.’ 

11 ‘Le traite de VArt presente des analogies dans la forme avec celui des Vents. C’est 
egalement un discours epidictique compose avec la technique sophistique par un 
medecin qui demontre une these. Mais la these est fort differente: alors que l’au- 
teur des Vents soutient que Fair est la cause de toutes les maladies, 1’auteur de VArt 
montre que la medecine existe en tant que xexyr|, en tant qu’« art».’ 

12 For overviews of the development of rhetoric in ancient Greece, see for example 
Kennedy (1963) and Cole (1991), the latter arguing that rhetoric is a largely Pla¬ 
tonic and Aristotelian invention. On the development of oratory see for example 
Habinek (2005), Gagarin (2002), Grethlein (2013) and Worthington (2007). See 
also Adrados (2005: 161-174) for a linguistic perspective on the development of 
‘scientific’ language. 

13 Parmenides, active around the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth century 
bce, is another important predecessor of Hippocratic oratory. Like Empedocles, 
he is a natural philosopher writing in verse associated with medicine: an inscrip¬ 
tion found on a herm in Velia in Italy suggests that Parmenides was linked with 
the study of medicine. See Ebner (1962), and Greco and Krinzinger (1994). See 
Chapter 2 for further discussion of Parmenides’ work as a model for Hippocratic 
oratory. 

14 ‘nam primus post eos quos poetae tradiderunt movisse aliqua circa rhetoricen 
Empedocles dicitur. artium autem scriptores antiquissimi Corax et Tisias Siculi, 
quos insecutus est vir eiusdem insulae Gorgias Leontinus, Empedoclis, ut traditur, 
discipulus’ (3.1.8). 

15 Lucretius was clearly strongly influenced in places by early Greek prose writing: 
see, for instance, Segal (1970) on close connections between descriptions of sei¬ 
zure in On the Nature of Things and On Breaths. 
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There is an extensive secondary literature on the shift from poetic to new forms 
of authoritative expression. Most useful for the purposes of this project is Most 
(1999) on the poetics of early Greek Philosophy and Thomas (1992); see also 
Kennedy (1963, 1994) for a standard introductory survey of the development of 
‘rhetoric’ in ancient Greece and Cole (1991) for a key challenge to the standard 
narrative; these works contain essential further bibliography on their respective 
areas of enquiry. 

Craik (1998: 33) notes that the Hippocratic treatises On Places in the Human Be¬ 
ing may be the earliest work of the Hippocratic Collection and one of the earliest 
works of Greek prose. 

Thucydides On the Peloponnesian War, 2.47—55. See for example Dawson and 
Harvey (1986) on Herodotus as a medical writer. On historiography and fifth- 
century enquiries into nature see especially Lateiner (1986), Thomas (2006; 2000: 
168-212). 

I would contest, however, GoldhilTs main conclusion in the Invention of Prose 
which separates prose into distinct areas - historical prose, rhetoric, philosophy, 
the prose of medical science: ‘Where historical prose found authority in the critical 
evaluated narrative of events, where rhetoric found authority in persuasive perfor¬ 
mance, philosophy seeks to place authority in the power of argument itself, and the 
prose of medical science rests its authority on the power of description to make the 
world comprehensible’ (Goldhill 2002: 110).As will be argued later in this book, 
the division between different genres of prose is only useful up to a point: in fact, 
the evidence from the Hippocratic ‘oral’ treatises is that medical prose, to take one 
of these categories, combines all of the features noted: critical evaluated narrative 
of events, persuasive performance, the power of argument, as well as on the power 
of description. 

See also Richard Buxton’s study of persuasion in ancient Greek tragedy, which 
highlights the sociological aspect of this shift from verse to prose arguing that 
prior to the rise of the democratic state, debates about stately affairs were closed 
off from the public and held only between those who were already in power (1982: 
5-27). 

On Gorgias and rhetoric as philosophy, see for example Wardy (2009). 

See Kerferd (1981) for a standard overview of the rise of the Sophists. 

‘SqAoi 5s xobxo T opyiaq is 6 Aeovxlvot; sv noKkoic, k ( ivx > cpopxixf|v xe xai imepoyxov 
rcoicov xqv KaxaaKsuriv xai “on rcoppco 5i0opap|3cov xivcov” svia cpOeyyopevoq, 
xai xcov SKsivou auvoocnaaxcov oi rcepi Aucopviov xai ndAov. q\|/axo 5e xai 
xcov A0r|vr|ci pqxopcov f] 7 roir|xixr| xe xai xp 07 uxf) cppacnq, dbq pev Tipaioi; cpqm, 
Topyion dpcavxoq r)vix’A0r|va^e 7ipea(3ebcov xaxe^q^axo xoix; dxouovxac; xfji 
Sqpriyopiai.’ 

‘7ro7.Ab.Kic yap q5q eycoyepexa xou a5eXcpou xai pexa xcov aAXcov iaxpcov 
sio£A0oov7rapd xiva xcov xapvovxcov oi>xi e0e7.ovxa rj cpappaxov 7ueiv fjxepetv r) 
xaucai 7iapac%8tv xcp iaxpcp, oi) Snvapevou xouiaxpou Tieiaai, sycb S7reicra, oi>x 
aXXr| xsyyq r\ xfj pqxopixrj.’ 

See e.g. Kudlein (1967). On links between literacy and epistemology in medical 
contexts see Pigeaud (1988), Miller (1990). 

See also, e.g. Kollesch (1992) for discussion of the notion of orality in a Hippo¬ 
cratic context. 

See Thomas (1992: 101-127) for a discussion of some of the central issues sur¬ 
rounding the topic of oral communication in early Greece that bear upon any in¬ 
terpretation of ancient texts; see also Thomas (2003: 163-188) for a discussion of 
the relationship between prose text and its performance and the issue of authority 
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in choice of medium for commu ni cating ideas. Other recent work on orality in 
ancient Greece include Watson (2001), Nagy (2002), Cooper (2007). 

28 The title of the article in French is ‘Rhetorique et Medecine dans la collection 
Hippocratique: contribution a Thistoire de la rhetorique au Ve siecle’. 

29 ‘Si Ton fait le total des emplois de cpqpi, speco, Xsyco, en laissant de cote le cas am- 
bigu du Foetus de huit mois, on arrive a 76 emplois pour les oeuvres orales contre 
23 pour tout le reste de la Collection hippocratique.’ 

30 This group consists of (in alphabetical order): Airs, Waters, Places; Diseases IV; 
Diseases of Women; On Ancient Medicine; On Breaths; On the Art; On the Eight 
Month’s Foetus; On the Nature of the Child; On the Nature of Human Beings; On 
the Sacred Disease; Regimen I; On the Heart; Regimen in Acute Diseases. 
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2 Models of logos and medical 
oratory 


We saw in the first chapter how Hippocratic oratorical texts seem to emerge 
from a tradition of public declamation on topics associated with natural phi¬ 
losophy and that there are specific precursors for Hippocratic oratory among 
Pre-Socratic thinkers. We also saw how, like Pre-Socratic thinkers, Hippo¬ 
cratic performance prose is subject to the push and pull of underlying shifts 
which characterise the development of prose expression in the fifth century 
bce in Greece, namely the move towards ever-greater reliance on and respect 
for the written over the spoken word and the move away from verse form as 
the main mode of authoritative communication. 

Another way of framing and encapsulating the shift from verse to prose, 
from oral to literate, and of thinking more deeply about the nature of the emer¬ 
gence of different ways of thinking, is through the notion of an emergence of 
a new kind of logos. The term logos is fraught with complexity and can mean 
anything from story to account to logical analysis; it can encompass content 
and form of thought, as well communication context, and as such has some¬ 
times been contrasted with the term muthos , associated with mythic modes of 
thought and expression, in studies seeking to analyse the changes in thinking 
taking place in the fifth century bce. 

Before considering the notions of muthos and logos further, it is useful to 
establish a common modern definition of logical argument. The following is 
found in The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy. 

Argument... [is] a sequence of statements such that some of them (the 
premises) purport to give reason to accept another of them (the conclu¬ 
sion). Since we speak of bad arguments and weak arguments, the prem¬ 
ises of an argument need not really support the conclusion, but they must 
give some appearance of doing so or the term ‘argument’ is misapplied. 

(Purtill 1995: 37) 

Argument is essentially a certain relationship that holds between sequences 
of statements; this informs modern understanding - in academic writing, at 
least - of valid explanation. 
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Stories and myths, for example, can have ‘arguments’ in the sense that 
they can be constructed around plots that must contain some kind of internal 
‘logic’: there must be reasons or causes for the developments that take place 
within the narrative. The difference between the ‘argument’ of a narrative and 
the ‘argument’ of a series of assertions is that the latter claims that the connec¬ 
tion between one statement and the next is necessary. Stories and myths may 
contradict one another by offering different versions of the statements that 
they make but they generally do not set out to contradict one another incon- 
trovertibly } Stories and myths may therefore offer explanations, but not - in 
modem academic terms - valid explanations. 

The first explicit formal analysis of the notion of valid and invalid expla¬ 
nation is found famously in Aristotle’s fourth-century Prior Analytics. It is 
the contention of this study that in the centuries preceding Aristotle’s famous 
account, we cannot assume that a notion of argument resembling the example 
given above was standard or readily available, or even that there existed a 
pre-established model of argument; this point has implications for what might 
have seemed convincing to a fifth-century audience. 

In this chapter, I consider firstly the notion of logos in relation to the selected 
five Hippocratic treatises. I demonstrate how, although some Hippocratic 
treatises have been read through a lens of philosophically robust and rigid 
criteria of argument - readings which follow broadly in Aristotle’s tradition - 
Hippocratic texts convey meaning at different levels and in different manners 
from the philosophically strict notion of argument. Against this kind of read¬ 
ing, I set notions of logos that are pre-rational and relate to realms of meaning 
beyond the written word and operate more loosely and associatively rather 
than by rigid criteria. I argue that for too long, rigid readings of Hippocratic 
texts have prevailed, and that the associative meanings they convey have been 
downplayed or dismissed as trivial. 

In the second section of the chapter, I explore scholarship on the relationship 
between style and thought, arguing that here too a black-and-white approach 
to notions of form and content has prevailed, with much work produced that 
assumes to varying degrees that style is superfluous to content, and that a neat 
division between form and content is in fact possible. I highlight the way in 
which aesthetic assumptions about what a ‘classical’ work should look like 
lie buried within some recent readings of early Greek prose, and identify the 
ways in which such an approach is limited. I also identify works of scholar¬ 
ship that attempt to analyse the complexity of prose writing head on, aware of 
and sensitive to preconceptions about what makes a text persuasive and what 
qualifies as good argument. 

Finally, in the third section of this chapter, I explore models of explana¬ 
tion in early Greek prose. The idea here is to gain some sense of the prece¬ 
dents which were available to the Hippocratic authors for making a case to an 
audience. Examining specific connections between Parmenides’, Heraclitus’ 
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and Herodotus’ work and passages from the author of the Hippocratic treatise 
On Breaths , this third section of the chapter demonstrates the presence of a 
heady mix of truth claims, patterning in phrasing and expression and underly¬ 
ing notions of how ‘truth’ must appear in the Hippocratic work, and a genea¬ 
logical connection with the work of this author’s predecessors. 

Logos and rational argument in Hippocratic oratory 

In discussions of ancient philosophical texts, there exists a sizeable and intri¬ 
cate body of scholarship on the development of logic. A key example from 
this, relevant to discussion of Hippocratic oratory, is R. J. Hankinson’s study 
Cause and Explanation in Ancient Greek Thought. 

I turn now to Hankinson’s comments on the Hippocratic treatise On the 
Sacred Disease , to illustrate one way in which Hippocratic explanation has 
been shown to exhibit the hallmarks of logical argument along the lines of 
the definition cited above in The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy. After 
this, I discuss the work of scholars who identify other modes of ‘logic’ in 
early Greek writing which complicate the picture that Hankinson paints of the 
linear development of ‘logical thinking’ from mythic or superstitious modes 
of thought in natural philosophical texts. 

Hankinson’s aim in his study is to consider ‘what sort of thing . . . the 
Greeks [thought] causes were, and how . . . they [conceived] of adequacy 
in explanation’ (Hankinson 1998: 1). He focuses on the Hippocratic trea¬ 
tise On the Sacred Disease and argues that in this treatise ‘The old methods 
and prescriptions of the temple doctors (the wearing of magic amulets, divina¬ 
tion on the basis of dreams experienced while sleeping in sacred sanctuaries, 
prayer) were challenged by a new, rational medical paradigm’ (Hankinson 
1998: 51). He identifies On the Sacred Disease as an example of a new 
rational paradigm in thinking, and is a standard-bearer for an approach to 
the Hippocratic Collection that emphasises its rational qualities as evidence 
of the earliest progression towards the development of modem scientific 
method. 2 

The new, rational medical paradigm Hankinson argues is apparent in On the 
Sacred Disease is said to be an ‘allopathic principle’ (i.e. that opposites cure 
opposites), a paradigm that is found throughout the Hippocratic Collection. 
In the line 

cpuoiv 5e SKdGTOV eyei mi duvapiv 8(p’ ecoiou, Kai obbev onropov eanv 

oud’apfixavov 

Each [thing / element] has a nature and power of its own and none is 

hopeless or incapable of treatment 


(On the Sacred Disease, 18.1) 
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Hankinson finds an allopathic principle that is intended to regulate treatment, 
and which is related to the general causal principle: 

For any x, and y, and any F, if x is the cause ofy’s being F, then removal 
of x will contribute to the suppression of F. 

(Hankinson 1998: 53) 

Hankinson goes on to claim that it is this causal principle that is at the core 
of the author’s belief that the ‘sacred disease’ can be explained and treated in 
terms of nature and that this same basic principle is at the root of the author’s 
rejection of the prescriptions of the magico-religious healers. 

The general causal principle that Hankinson uncovers here is also applica¬ 
ble to the cause of the sacred disease that is given. The author of On the Sacred 
Disease states, for example, that an excessive down-flow of phlegm from the 
brain is the primary cause of seizure in a patient. In Hankinson’s terms, exces¬ 
sive phlegm in the veins (x) is the main cause of the body (y) being prone to 
episodes of the ‘sacred’ disease (F). The idea that ‘removal of x will contribute 
to the suppression of i 7 ’ is consistent with the idea stated in the treatise that the 
dissipation of the phlegm leads to the symptoms passing away 

Against Hankinson’s analysis, we can set studies into the ‘logic’ of mythic 
modes of thought. A mainstay of such scholarship is Marcel Detienne’s The 
Masters of the Truth in Archaic Greece (1996), itself grounded in structuralism 
and the work of scholars such as Jean-Pierre Vemant (1983). Detienne’s and 
Vemant’s studies explore the idea of the ‘logic of myth’ as an ancestor of‘ratio¬ 
nal logic’. Detienne’s enquiry into the pre-rational nature of ‘truth’ and the 
birth of the scientific notion of truth (in a loose sense, associated with objectiv¬ 
ity, communicability, and unity) offers a counterpoint to Hankinson’s identifi¬ 
cation of the development of rational argument in the Hippocratic Collection. 

Hankinson’s study broadly aims to identify positive contributions in a 
movement towards a philosophically robust notion of ‘rationality’. By con¬ 
trast, Detienne seeks to identify a variety of levels of logic operating within 
the same text. 

In discussing the first example of extended argument in Greece, Parmenides’ 
poem on the journey towards truth, Detienne notes that 

When Aletheia appeared in the prelude to Parmenides’ poem, it did not 
spring, fully developed, from the philosopher’s brain .. . [the] mythical 
and religious imagery [we find in the poem] is singularly at odds with 
abstract philosophical thought focusing, for example, on Being itself. 
All these features, whose religious character is undeniable, definitely 
point us toward certain philosophico-religious circles in which a philos¬ 
opher was still just a wise man, even a magus. 


(Detienne 1996: 37) 
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Detienne’s aim in his study is in one sense to write a pre-history of Parmenides’ 
poem analysing, from a largely anthropological perspective, the processes 
by which the ‘truth’ (Aletheia) of mythical and magico-religious speech in 
Archaic Greece - which is not opposed to falsehood, but is rather entwined in 
a relationship with oblivion {Lethe) - was deliberately abandoned and gives 
way to the secular, communal, and contestable notion of ‘truth’ that is broadly 
familiar to us in the early scientific tradition. 3 From the point of view of the 
development of argument, Detienne is examining and charting the movement 
away from the ambiguity of organisational structures of myth to the explicit 
principle of contradiction that develops with rational argument, as understood 
in Hankinson’s terms. 

Detienne argues that 

The poet’s speech never solicits agreement from its listeners or assent 
from a social group, no more than does a king of justice: it is deployed 
with all the majesty of oracular speech. It does not attempt to establish a 
chain of words in real time that would gather force from human approval 
or disagreement. To the extent that magico-religious speech transcends 
human time, it also transcends human beings. It is not the manifestation 
of an individual’s will or thought, nor does it constitute the expression 
of any particular agent or individual. It is the attribute and privilege of 
a social function. 

(Detienne 1996: 75) 

In magico-religious speech of the archaic period, according to Detienne, there 
is no possibility of contradiction because such speech does not seek consent 
from others and is bound within a social function that assures its status; it 
transcends, or seeks to transcend, the boundaries of human communication. 

The transition from magico-religious speech to rational dialogue is 
described in Detienne’s study; it is a complex transition that is said to develop 
along two main strands. The first is through Sophistic speech which is said to 
inhabit the sphere of opinion and which ‘was certainly an instrument, but not 
a way to know reality. Logos was a reality in itself, but not a signifier pointing 
to the signified. In this type of speech there was no distance between words 
and things’ (Detienne 1996: 118). This idea of words embodying a reality is 
one that I will explore further in Chapter 4 below. The second is through philo¬ 
sophical reflection in which the correspondence between language and reality 
was under scrutiny (Detienne 1996: 106) 

Although Detienne’s work is focused partly on a period well before that of 
the Hippocratic treatises and in its establishment of architectural ‘models’ of 
magico-religous and secular speech the study often makes use of neat dichoto¬ 
mies that may or may not stand up to further historical investigation, it offers a 
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useful counterpoint to studies that emphasise the ‘rationality’ of early science 
over its ‘pre-rational’ history, such as Hankinson’s. 4 

Hankinson’s analysis of the On the Sacred Disease is problematic in that 
it neatens up the edges of the ideas presented and avoids considering the sig¬ 
nificance of the inconsistencies in favour of singling out whatever is judged 
to be consistent, or universal. There are many other details of the description 
of the cause of the ‘sacred’ disease that would not fit with Hankinson’s causal 
principle: for example, the fact that the symptoms sometimes occur on the 
left- and sometimes on the right-hand side of the body, and the idea that the 
root cause of excessive phlegm in the brain is hereditary and the reason air 
being cut off causes seizure is said to be that air needs to move around con¬ 
stantly. Such factors do not come under the ‘causal principle’ that Hankinson 
outlines, yet it is not clear whether the author sees them as highly significant 
components of his account or not. 

Hankinson notes that 

Sacred Disease recalls Pre-Socratic naturalism in its pretensions to 
explain (and indeed control) physical phenomena on the basis of an 
abstract and general causal theory, yet one which seems none the less 
wholly to outrun its evidential base. Although it is loosely based upon 
observations, and while it is designed to account for certain facts which 
the sacred theory [of the magico-religious healers] cannot (such as its 
heritability, and the fact that it affects young people to a disproportion¬ 
ate extent), the profane, rational account is itself mumbo-jumbo. The 
avowed method of seeking causally relevant conjunctions of general 
facts is poorly prosecuted in practice, and in many cases it is unclear if 
the alleged phenomena upon which the theory is based could ever have 
been observed, much less that they support the author’s own physical 
hypotheses at the expense of any others. 

(Hankinson 1998: 54) 

It is clear that the author does not share with us a notion of the overwhelming 
primacy of an ‘evidential base’ or of the valid prosecution of arguments. So, 
to judge the treatise as ‘poorly prosecuted’ is to apply very different standards 
of argument to the treatise from those that the author apparently has in mind. 

The persuasive function of On the Sacred Disease, then, includes the 
expression of oppositional thinking - to take one aspect of his work that is 
mentioned here - at different levels in his writing and this must be taken into 
account as part of the author’s explanatory resources: that is, we must con¬ 
sider why we find opposites described in the make-up and functioning of the 
body concurrently with oppositional phrasing in the language of the treatise as 
well as oppositional positioning between the author and his opponents and the 
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connection between these. The ‘allopathic principle’ is not only more than a 
notion of healing but also not a principle so much as a characteristic pattern of 
thought. This is not to deny the presence of remarkable advances in reasoning 
that we can witness in this treatise, but to acknowledge the complexity of the 
context in which they are expressed. 

There are many examples of Hippocratic oratory displaying something of 
the notion that logos is a reality in itself. In On the Sacred Disease, for exam¬ 
ple, the rejection of the magico-religious healers’ arguments shows an obvious 
engagement with magico-religious modes of thinking (we may not be able to 
reconstruct these fully, but the account given by the author for the purposes of 
criticism may give us some idea) {On the Sacred Disease 1.1-13). The author’s 
own theological point of view is also an important feature of the treatise. 5 Sim¬ 
ilarly, the references to the operation of climatic and heavenly phenomena in 
both treatises echo mythical accounts because they are not subject to argument, 
whereas other claims in the treatise are. The discussion of opposing winds in 
On the Sacred Disease seems, as Julie Laskaris has pointed out, of a different 
order to other claims in the treatise about the triggering causes of the disease. 6 
In On Breaths, the claims that ‘air is the basis for all things’ and that it has 
power over heavenly bodies are mythico-religious in tone {On Breaths 3.1-3). 

This book seeks, then, loosely following authors such as Detienne and Ver- 
nant - insofar as they attempt to unravel the ‘logic’ of ambiguous modes of 
expression - to detect some of the underlying patterns in persuasive language 
used in Hippocratic oratorical texts that fail to meet commonly applied notions 
of valid argument and scientific method and that contrast with the presence of 
examples of rational argumentation as defined by Hankinson. 

Another scholar who has sought to shed light on the processes by which a 
shift from muthos to logos in explanatory prose writing occurred in ancient 
Greece is Geoffrey Lloyd. His studies contain much research that was ground¬ 
breaking when first published and remains a standard point of reference for 
any further work in this field. Polarity and Analogy: Two Types of Argumen¬ 
tation in Early Greek Thought (1966), Magic, Reason and Experience (1979), 
The Revolutions of Wisdom: Studies in the Claims and Practice of Ancient 
Greek Science (1987) and Demystifying Mentalities (1990) all deal in detail 
with the language of proto-scientific writing and contain analysis of Hippo¬ 
cratic treatises as part of a wider project that explores the development of 
science more generally. Yet, these studies tend to separate argument from per¬ 
suasion and overemphasise the importance of logical argument in early works 
of natural philosophy. In doing so, they miss some of the logic of mythic 
modes of expression which Detienne highlights. 

Magic, Reason and Experience, for example, focuses on the interactions 
between traditional and more innovative, proto-scientific patterns of thought 
from the sixth to the fourth centuries bce as a way of analysing the nature 
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of the development of early Greek science. The first and second chapters of 
the book - ‘The Criticism of Magic and the Inquiry Concerning Nature’ and 
‘Dialectic and Demonstration’ - examine the overlap and tensions between 
Pre-Socratic, medical and magico-religious modes of thought and then offer 
a detailed summary and exploration of the way that reasoning develops in 
philosophical, medical and mathematical writing, along with a discussion of 
the importance of persuasion. 

In the first chapter, Lloyd explores connections between Pre-Socratic philos¬ 
ophers’ criticisms of traditional religious beliefs and customs and the attacks 
against the same in On the Sacred Disease and other Hippocratic treatises. He 
argues that the understanding of nature that we find in the Hippocratic trea¬ 
tises and other fifth-century writing was radically different from how nature 
was understood in traditional religion. However, referring to the Hippocratic 
writers specifically, he rejects the idea that their pre-eminence was supported 
by a firmer empirical basis or by better cures for disease than their magico-re¬ 
ligious counterparts. He claims that the Hippocratic authors could ‘- nega¬ 
tively - . . . undermine their opponents’ doctrines by arguing that appeals to 
the gods were arbitrary and superfluous, and that secondary elaborations were 
indeed just that, excuses or screens for failure, and - positively - . . . offer 
an alternative explanatory framework’ (Lloyd 1979: 57). Lloyd describes the 
positive accounts of disease causation in some Hippocratic treatises as prod¬ 
ucts of the imagination: 

the element of over-optimism - or pure bluff - in the Hippocratics’ own 
position is clear: many of their treatments were ineffectual and many of 
the correlations and causal connections they announced as fact (such as 
restriction of epilepsy to those of phlegmatic constitution) were imaginary. 

(Lloyd 1979: 57; see also Lloyd 1987: 15 for a similar statement) 

Questions arise, however, about the nature of this ‘bluff’, this imaginative 
aspect to their work. How and why exactly did the Hippocratic authors seek 
to be convincing if, as Lloyd claims, they were covering up for ineffectual 
treatments and causal connections which are not supported by rational expla¬ 
nation or empirical evidence? Did the authors, as implied here, use reasoning 
in a way that was poorly prosecuted? Or is there something more going on 
in the positive account of the disease that we cannot easily appreciate if we 
label these accounts as ‘poorly prosecuted’? Can we be sure, in other words, 
that the author has a model of ‘well prosecuted reasoning’ available in the 
first place? Indeed, since the author’s explanatory framework is based neither 
on empirical data nor on better cures for disease, as Lloyd maintains, it is 
worthwhile trying to investigate the assumptions that underlie explanation in 
the treatise. 
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Lloyd makes the point that ‘There is, as yet. . . no formal analysis of dif¬ 
ferent modes of argument as such, no attempt expressly to define the distinc¬ 
tion between necessary and probable reasoning, or that between proof and 
persuasion’ (Lloyd 1979: 78). If this is the case, and for the Pre-Socratic, 
Sophistic and Hippocratic authors there is no clear notion of logical argument 
as opposed to ‘mere’ persuasion, how does it help us to understand their work 
better if we judge it as lacking in this respect? 

One positive way to consider this issue further would be to examine early 
uses of words relating to argument, demonstration and proof. In Demystifying 
Mentalities Lloyd notes that a variety of nouns and verbs are used to refer to 
‘proving’ in legal and other speculative contexts (he mentions, for example, 
the terms STttSei^ic, caiobdac and Sehcvupi). He refers to On the Nature of 
Human Beings, quoting an extract from near the beginning of this work: 

In Ch. 2 (p. 170, line 3ff) the writer states: ‘I for my part shall show 
[apodeixo] that the substances that I believe compose the human body 
are [ ... ] always the same and unchanging: in youth and in old age, 
in cold weather as in warm. I shall produce proofs [anagkas] through 
which each thing is increased and decreased in the body.’ 

(1990: 78) 


Lloyd goes on to note that 

while the Hippocratic writer produces some good arguments to refute a 
rival view, when it comes to clinching the case for his own theory he is... 
much weaker. The main evidence he cites for his own element theory is 
that the four humours are all found in the excreta. 

(Ch. 5ff., p. 176 line lOff., p. 180 line 2ff., p. 182 line 12ff) (1990: 79) 

Here we have indications of the way in which a Hippocratic author seems 
to be engaging in logical argument; yet, if the arguments he uses to support 
his own theories are weak, why does he advertise them as ‘proofs’? Is it that 
his argument, though weak, is still better than any of the others available at the 
time? Or could it be that the meanings of the terms d7uoSei^o) ‘I will demon¬ 
strate’ and dvdyica<; ‘proofs’ are still in the process of being thought through 
in this period? Would the listener or reader of this treatise have acknowledged 
the weakness of the dvdyKou; ‘proofs’, or would this not have been the point, 
so much as the fact that the author states persuasively that he has dvayKa<; 
‘proofs’ and goes on to indicate them? The history of the use of these terms 
demands further clarification. 

The relationship between style and thought 
in early Greek writing 

A further area of scholarship which feeds into this discussion of the different 
modes of persuasion linked to argumentation is that of studies on style, such 
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as Denniston (1960 [1952]), Dover (1997), Lilja (1968) and Wenskus (1982). 
As with the work of Hankinson and Lloyd above, these studies are influenced 
to a greater or lesser degree by what Thomas Cole describes in The Origins 
of Rhetoric in Ancient Greece as the notion of ‘the absolute separability of a 
speaker’s message from the method used to transmit it’ (1991: 13), an essen¬ 
tially Platonic and Aristotelian invention and understanding of ‘rhetoric’. In 
other words, the idea here is that meaning can be extricated from the form 
in which it is communicated, and by implication that form is subservient to 
meaning. 

Denniston’s study, published posthumously in incomplete form, usefully 
describes and categorises a range of common features of Greek prose writ¬ 
ing, including abstract expression, word order, sentence structure, repetition, 
asyndeton and assonance; while these observations are helpful in building up 
a better understanding of the history of Greek prose style, there are relatively 
few attempts to analyse the persuasive function or effect of these features 
and so to grapple with the issue of their relationship with the development 
of Greek thought. Yet, Denniston tends to project moral judgements onto the 
authors considered, with criticism reserved for Gorgias; Gorgias nevertheless 
features as a landmark in the history of Greek prose writing. While the exten¬ 
sive discussion on features of form in this study tends to focus on the influence 
on the stylistic qualities of individual authors and of one author’s style upon 
another’s, discussion of persuasive function tends to be left aside, because of 
an underlying set of assumptions about what constitutes the best kind of prose. 

For example, Denniston notes of Thucydides that ‘The common craze for 
verbal antithesis is in him transformed into a craze for logical antithesis’, 
arguing that in such cases ‘the form controls the content, not the content the 
form’ (1960 [1952]: 13). Gorgias, because of his emphasis on form, arguably 
over content (as if form and content could be neatly separated), is said to 
exaggerate balance and antithesis ‘to the point of absurdity’ and to have had a 
‘wholly bad’ influence on Greek prose (1960 [1952]: 10). He continues: ‘we 
are left wondering how it was that Gorgias, performing in the npmaveiov rfjg 
aotplaq , before an audience whose taste had been educated by a century of 
great literature, was able to “get away with it’” (1960 [1952]: 12). The point 
here seems to be more that this idealising narrative of the development of 
Greek prose is inadequate to fully grapple with questions of aesthetic appre¬ 
ciation among the ancient Greeks. If, as Denniston implies, Gorgias was a 
linguistic radical in this era, then exactly what role did his radicalism play in 
the broader processes by which prose expression changed? Furthermore, how 
does this intersect with the intellectual revolutions taking place on a wider 
scale than the changes in linguistic style during this period? 

Denniston does, nevertheless, acknowledge, along the lines of Detienne 
above, the mystical power of the word in earliest Greece: 

The prose of the early philosophers sets out to devise an elaborate 

word-music comparable to poetry in aesthetic value. It freely employs 
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alliteration and compound words which are not only impressive in their 
own nature but lend themselves to the production of assonance. Greater 
effect is given to these devices by the order of words, which is diversi¬ 
fied and frequently chiastic. As prose technique develops, alliteration is 
felt to be crude, and passes out of fashion: while the separation of the 
language of poetry from that of prose limits a prose-writer’s, or at any 
rate and orator’s, freedom to use elaborate compounds as a basis of asso¬ 
nance. Simultaneously, the evolution of the highly polished Isocratean 
period, with symmetrically balanced clauses, encourages the growth of 
homoeoteleuton, which to a large extent ousts rival forms of assonance 
from the field, and replaces them by a system of rhymes so mechanical 
and monotonous as to make portions of Greek prose literature almost 
unreadable. In Plato, however, much of the old feeling for the mystical 
significance of words survives, and is to be detected particularly in the 
works of his old age; where it exists side by side with a delight, rather 
naive from a modem point of view, in sound-echoes for their own sake. 

(1960 [1952]: 139) 

There are several value-judgements in this quotation, such as on the monotony 
of homoeoteleuton, which are problematic for any study into the function of 
persuasive features since the underlying question here - which it may not be 
possible to answer - is what effect did such features have on the ancient audi¬ 
ences, rather than on the modern reader’s ear? Yet, the outline of the devel¬ 
opment of prose and incorporation of assonance as a signal to the mysticism 
of the word is an important point to consider when reading Hippocratic texts. 

In The Evolution of Greek Prose Style (1997), Dover develops Denniston’s 
work on style, working under the principal question ‘how did Greek prose, 
with a long history of poetry behind it, evolve during the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies until - to borrow the expression used by Aristotle of mid-fifth-century 
tragedy - it ‘attained its proper nature’ in Plato and Demosthenes?’ (1997: 
vi). In the study, Dover acknowledges different levels of style, explaining 
that while his study focuses on ‘linguistic style’ (1997: 11) there also exists 
‘style at the level of invention’ (1997: 3), which is characterised by style being 
closely linked to thought processes and to action. There exists, however, a 
strong idealising and moralising streak in this book which can interfere with 
open analysis of the evidence: Platonic and Demosthenic constructions of 
‘proper’ or ‘best’ in terms of prose writing referred to in the book’s opening 
questions, cited above, are conflated with Dover’s own aesthetic judgements. 
This is problematic because it implies insufficient critical distance from Pla¬ 
to’s and Demosthenes’ aesthetic and moral projects, not to mention their 
self-promotional activities, which in turn may skew our understanding of the 
development of early Greek prose writing. 
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This issue here is acknowledged to an extent, by Dover: 

We can agree that literature is an art-form, only to be beset by the even 
more forbidding question - also impossible to translate satisfactorily 
into Greek - ‘What is art?’ This question, however, becomes much less 
forbidding once we have succeeded in shaking free of the common 
notion that art is always and necessarily good, a notion that leads to the 
dismissal of some literature, painting, and music as ‘not art’. It is pref¬ 
erable to begin with the acknowledgement that a very great number of 
works of art are trivial, incompetent, worthless, of such a kind that our 
emotional response to them is much less favourable than our response 
to natural phenomena or even to patterns and sequences of sounds and 
sights which result from an accident. After that we can start to think 
about what makes good art. 

(1997:22) 

However, it is not necessary, and seems to me unhelpful, to form judge¬ 
ments about the quality of any product of expression in order to make critical 
enquiries about its expressive intention. 

Dover’s study also contains many essential insights into and a deep knowl¬ 
edge of examples of early prose writing. On the issue of the distinction 
between form and content, Dover helpfully notes: ‘Dogmatic answers have 
sometimes been given to the unhelpful question “Can form and content be 
separated?”, when the question which matters is “To what extent, and in what 
circumstances, is it useful to separate form from content?’” (1997: 12). The 
question is pertinent to this study, to which an attempted answer is given for 
the purposes of dealing with Hippocratic texts in the form of the analysis of 
the five Hippocratic treatises in the following chapters. 

There are also insights on the range of prose models available to early 
authors, on units of sense, on rhythm, structure, vocabulary, genre and linguis¬ 
tic dialect and geographical locations in which early prose developed which 
are in different ways pertinent to this discussion and will be referred to as 
appropriate in what follows. The study aims generally at statistical data which 
can help to form a more thoroughgoing empirical account of the evolution of 
Greek prose, rather than to ask questions about the persuasive function and 
effects of such work, though again there are occasional comments which are 
directly relevant to this discussion. 

In terms of methodological support for this study, Dover’s discussion of 
the point that no piece of writing can have no style and that there is no a 
priori limit to the number of ways two texts can be compared stylistically is 
important here (1997: 43). Dover notes that because of the absence of any 
preconceived criterion by which texts can be judged stylistically, ‘we shall be 
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wise to begin from those which strike us as unusual and to discover whether 
our impression is correct’ (1997: 43); such is the method employed in this 
analysis. 

Rosalind Thomas’ work on Herodotus’ Histories and its intellectual milieu, 
which does achieve an analysis incorporating attention to form as well as 
content, aims to reserve judgement about the aesthetic value or effectiveness 
of such writing and considers the presence of different levels of ‘logic’ or 
argumentation being employed within the same work. Thomas examines how 
Herodotus’ use of the language of argument in Book II should be understood 
as part of the late fifth-century bce world of developing use of argumentation. 
Herodotus is engaging in this book in contemporary debates about nature that 
relate back to Pre-Socratic thinkers and which continue beyond him, and are 
also used by the Hippocratic authors in their medical treatises (Thomas 2000: 
60-75). 

In Chapter 6 of Herodotus in Context, entitled ‘Argument and the Language 
of Proof’, Thomas examines Herodotus’ analytical mode, noting that little 
work has been carried out on this topic and that earlier work is sometimes 
problematic because it focuses on the truth value of the arguments that Hero¬ 
dotus is making, rather than the methods he employs in arguing. (Thomas 
2000: 172-173). 

Through exploring several examples of the use of claims to proof in the 
Histories, she argues that the uses move in the direction of persuasion and 
away from testable demonstrations supported by evidence: 

This is a style which flaunted the presence of evidence and proofs for the 
theory in question, and which begins to have an overtly rhetorical edge: 
such claims have become the necessary claims to make, whatever the 
nature of your evidence. 

(Thomas 2000: 198) 


For Thomas, 

argument of the type known as modus tollens, that is: If A, then B; but not 
B; therefore not A - a type of deductive argument not formally expressed 
in general terms until Aristotle but used well before; the enthymeme; 
argument from likelihood ( eikos ); listing of arguments; explicit citation 
of evidence or ‘proof’ as part of this; reductio ad absurdum ; argument 
from analogy; a fortiori reasoning 

(2000: 175) 

are all part of the persuasive resources of Herodotus in grappling with ques¬ 
tions about the nature of the river Nile. 
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The inclusion of these features associated with scientific method does not 
necessarily denote adherence to a scientific method; rather, Thomas argues, 
they indicate a style of approach to questions of natural philosophy and a 
flamboyant display of allegiance to contemporary trends: ‘for Herodotus, the 
claim to have ‘proofs’ often signals some of his most complex or most con¬ 
troversial ideas’; ‘Tekmeria certainly do not involve empirical evidence, if by 
‘empirical’ one means evidence from experience, or from sight, or evidence 
that can be tested, though they do involve evidence of some kind’ (Thomas 
2000: 193). 

Thomas also notes the accompaniment of the use of these argument terms 
with features associated with persuasion in poetry, as, for example, with Par¬ 
menides’ invocation of a poetic goddess in his poem on truth and with Empe¬ 
docles’ invocation of the muse in his poem on nature (2000: 198 fi). 

Thomas’ analysis of Herodotus’ use of argumentation is highly convincing 
and includes attention to logical inference as well as more subjective persua¬ 
sive elements. There is also discussion in the study of a similar phenomenon 
in Hippocratic treatises, which Thomas argues are part of the same late fifth- 
century world of public debate on issues of natural philosophy (e.g. Thomas 
2000: 178-182; 185-189). Yet there are also further persuasive aspects to 
Herodotus’ and his contemporaries’ writing that are not evident from an anal¬ 
ysis of persuasive use of argumentative techniques alone, attention to which 
can help us to better understand the nature of this phase in the development 
of prose. 

There is not only an overlap in terms of ‘mere’ persuasion in the use of 
argument terms, but a more positive persuasive element, involving pattern¬ 
ing features present in early Greek prose writing, than Thomas allows for 
in her study. By letting go of the association between argument and logical 
argumentation in reading display prose of this period, we open up to a world 
in which references to proofs and evidence are only some among a rich trea¬ 
sury of persuasive features which sought to convince and, for all we know, 
may well have convinced ancient audiences and which may all have a kind 
of logic underpinning them. We can attempt therefore to uncover the personal 
logic(s) that are expressed in individual enquiries into nature, enquiries which 
embrace both the poetic and the (pseudo-)scientific. 


Models of explanation in early Greek writing 

In the above we have seen, then, that while On the Sacred Disease represents 
a major advance in scientific thinking because of the way that it includes 
examples of logical thinking which are considered philosophically robust, 
it also shows signs of making use of other modes of logic or patterning to 
convince its intended audience, which may derive from mythic narratives. 
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We have also seen how it is problematic for form - or style - to be separated 
from content in discussions of early Greek prose writing, for in many ways 
this goes against the grain of the expressive aims and interests of fifth-century 
authors. 

In order to tune into the Hippocratic notion of explanation we need to 
become adept at paying attention to their methods of persuasion, temporarily 
leaving aside more modem notions of explanation and of validity. 7 A reas¬ 
sessment of the persuasive aims of Hippocratic oratory in light of models of 
argumentative persuasion in the period is required if we are to gain insight into 
the spirit of the period in which they were composed. 

In the following section of this chapter, building on the examples for models 
of Hippocratic oratory cited briefly in the first chapter, I will outline examples 
of some of the most influential and prominent models of persuasive argument 
in the late fifth century bce and shortly before, and identify some of the ways 
that poetics - the formal features and style of writing - have a hand in the 
process of arguing a case or a point of view. 

(a) Parmenides ’ ‘Way of truth ’ 

One significant early example of description of a path towards truth, which 
must have been an influence on the development of explanations in expository 
prose, is found in Parmenides’ work. Here we find a description of a journey 
towards tmth conveyed through metaphor and in verse form that foreshadows 
the notion of necessary consequence that is key to the Aristotelian definition 
of argument in Prior Analytics and thus gives us a hint as to how ideas about 
valid and invalid explanation were developing in the period prior to Aristotle. 
As noted earlier in this chapter, Detienne explores this poem from the point 
of view of its use of earlier pre-rational structures of meaning. Here, I focus 
solely on how the poem anticipates the language of logical explanation in 
prose which develops in later decades in ancient Greece. 

The following extract is taken from the extant prologue to Parmenides’ 
poem, which is today considered to have consisted of two parts, the ‘Way of 
Truth’ and the ‘Way of Appearance’. In this prologue, Parmenides describes 
a journey on a carriage led by the daughters of the sun from the world of day¬ 
light into a world of night where a goddess addresses him as follows: 


co Koup’ d9avdxr|iai cruvijopo<; f)vi6%oiciv, 

17U7IOK; 0’ai oe cpepouoiv ucavcov fipsxepov Sea, 
Xaip’, £7t£i obxi ae poipa Kaicij 7ipou7iepjie V88o0ai 


xfjvS’ o86v, rj yap an av0pcb7rcov exxot; 7udxou eoxiv, 
aXka @epi<; xe Aixp xe. xp£© 56 oe 7ravxa 7XD0eo0ai 


f]|icv Akr|08vr|c ePKOKASoq dxpeg£<; qxop 
qSe Ppoxcov 8o^a<;... 
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0 youth, companion to immortal charioteers, 

and to mares which bear you, as you arrive at our abode, 

hail! since no evil fate sent you forth to travel 

this way (for indeed it is far from the track of men), 

but Right and Justice. It is right for you to learn all things, 

both the unshaken heart of well-rounded Truth, 

and the opinions of mortals . .. 

(TEGP 210-213 (10 FI) = DK28B1, 24-32 [adapted]) 8 

There is an extensive discussion that could be entered into about this passage 
that cannot be considered here. However, from the point of view of the devel¬ 
opment of argumentation in explanation, it is the first explicit expression that 
we have in our sources of the idea that a journey along a certain path through 
abstract concepts can lead to another place where there is a greater level of 
insight available. The journey is one which is described as presided over by 
‘Right and Justice’ and is led by the daughters of the sun, so it is a well- 
defined path; indeed, defined by forces beyond the control of the young man 
in question. The speaker implies that the young man has arrived by means of 
his companionship with the immortal charioteers and mares that have trans¬ 
ported him. This could be read as a metaphor for the way argument leads one 
to certain conclusions and as such operates independently of the user of argu¬ 
ment to some extent. The journey, we are told, was prompted by ‘Right and 
Justice’, which are personifications of abstract notions. We could understand 
the prompting of these divine figures in secular terms as a desire to know the 
truth. 

‘Truth’ is characterised in the extract as ‘ 8 UkukX 80 <;’ ‘well-rounded’. 9 This 
is important because it emphasises the form which ‘truth’ is thought to take 
and suggests a preconception about what truth looks like and its connection 
with symmetry and unity. Similarly, the description ‘aipepei; prop’ ‘steady 
heart’ suggests fixity and vital importance: these descriptions bring us towards 
the idea of a notion of truth defined by aesthetic qualities. 

This sense of truth as having a particular form is further explained in other 
fragments of Parmenides’ work, which make reference to a particular path to 
truth being pursued by reasoning, with signs indicating the way to truth, and 
give more substance to Parmenides’ understanding of the notion of ‘truth’ as 
‘what-is’. For example: 

xpivai 8s Xoym 7io/aj5r|piv sksyypv 
8^ S|I808V prj08VTa 

But judge by reasoning the very contentious examination 
uttered by me. 


(TEGP 214-215(16 [F7]) = DK28B7, 5-6) 10 
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and 


povoq 8 ’ext pb9o<; 680 T 0 

^8i7i8xai ax; soxiv • i an it] 1 8’s7ri cf||iax’eacn, 

TioXkb. [iaX, cbc dyevrjTOV eov Kai avcbXeGpov ecmv, 
onlov poovoyeveg xe Kai axpepei; f)5e xeXeiov. 


Only one tale is left of the way: 
that it is; and on this are posted 

very many signs, that what-is is ungenerated and imperishable, 
a whole of one kind, unperturbed and complete. 

(TEGP 214-217 (17 [F 8 ]) = DK28B8, 1-4 ) 11 


There are many elements of this extract from Parmenides’ proem (i.e. the 
opening, introductory section of his poem) that do not obviously relate to 
later Hippocratic material. The use of divine figures in the description of the 
journey towards ‘truth’ is not something we find in other early expository con¬ 
texts. However, Parmenides’ work does highlight certain themes - the notion 
of a journey towards ‘truth’ and the sense of ‘truth’ having a particular form - 
that we will see picked up in the discussion of features of expression in the 
following chapters. The descriptions ‘well-rounded’ and ‘complete’ could per¬ 
haps be replaced with ‘watertight’, an adjective that is used today in describ¬ 
ing a sound argument and which has a special resonance for the persuasive 
work of all the early authors . 12 


(b) Heraclitus ’ experiments with form 

In terms of experimentation with language, and with the play on the shift 
from prose to poetry, a key early author whose influence persists in much 
Sophistic and some Hippocratic work is the Pre-Socratic philosopher Heracli¬ 
tus, writing near the beginning of the fifth century bce in the eastern Aegean. 
Though Heraclitus’ philosophical approach to the notion of logos is at odds 
with Parmenides’ - as discussed in much detail in scholarship on the topic - it 
is important to include him in this introduction to styles of writing, for Her¬ 
aclitus sets a tone for the kinds of wilder experiments with meaning through 
play on language that characterise certain ‘oral’ Hippocratic treatises, much 
Sophistic writing and sections of the work of Herodotus . 13 

In the maxims cited below, Heraclitus offers a subtle vision of nature that 
involves, among other ideas, a notion of unity in opposition which is conveyed 
through intricate fusion of form and content. Heraclitus remarks: ‘Tuoxapoioi 
xoToiv abxoiaiv epPalvonaiv exepa Kai exepa uSaxa 87nppei’ ‘On those 
stepping into the same rivers other and other waters flow’ (TEGP 158-159 
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(62 [F39]) = DK22B12) and that the river ‘oKi5vr|oi rai 7 udA. 1 v ouvayei. . . 
oovioxaxai Kai a7ioA.el7U8i Kai 7ip6oeioi Kai a7U8iai’ ‘scatters things and in turn 
regathers them... it comes together and separates... approaches and departs’ 
(TEGP 158-159 (66) = DK22B91) 14 He plays here with the idea of change 
and permanence, highlighting the fact that the river is at once ‘the same river’ 
and yet that it continually changes through clever phrasing that reflects and 
enhances the overall meaning of his statements. The word ‘exepa’ means 
‘different [waters]’ and so indicates change, but its repetition in the sentence 
signals permanence. Similarly, the three oppositions ‘scatters and regathers, 
comes together and separates, approaches and departs’ here describe change, 
but in their form show similarity in that they are all oppositions. Heraclitus, 
then, set a standard for the manipulation of form to communicate meaning 
whose influence can arguably be detected in the most elaborate examples of 
subsequent expository prose writing. 15 

Heraclitus’ intense focus on form reminds us of the point that expository 
prose is bom out of expository verse writing. For an insight into the first major 
example of extended prose in the ancient Greek world, we must turn to Hero¬ 
dotus, the second book of whose Histories contains debates on the nature of 
the Nile that are widely recognised now as showing a close connection with 
Pre-Socratic and Hippocratic debates about natural phenomena. 16 


(c) Herodotus ’ enquiries into the nature of the Nile 

Herodotus’ work covers expanses of time, space and, from a modem point of 
view, genre. His overall theme is the causes of the Greco-Persian conflict and 
he tells us that he is writing ‘cot; pqxe id yevopeva it, av0pd)7ucov xcp xpovcp 
8<i;vrr|Xa yevr|xai, pfjxe spy a peyaA,a xe Kai Gcopaaxa, xa pev "EAAr|ai xa Se 
(3ap|3apoiai d7uo8ex9evxa, c/.KAea yevrjxai’ ‘in order that the memory of the 
past may not be blotted out from among people by time and that great and 
marvellous deeds done by Greeks and foreigners may not lack renown’ {His¬ 
tories I, 1) As part of his Histories , Herodotus devotes the second of his nine 
books to a discussion of the earliest known history of Egypt, the nature of the 
country and the customs of its people. 17 Here, among Herodotus’ enquiries 
about the first kings of Egypt and the antiquity of the Egyptian language, we 
find a discussion of the geographical feature of Egypt which is most important 
from the point of view of human settlement there: the river Nile. This dis¬ 
cussion resembles the writing of earlier natural philosophers in many ways - 
indeed, Herodotus is contributing to ongoing debate about the river Nile since 
we know that some Pre-Socratic thinkers also wrote about the nature of the 
Nile. 18 

One example of his discussion at this point in the Histories is his argument 
for the claim that Egypt once did not exist and the deposits of the Nile created 
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its land. In the following extract from this discussion we can see echoes of 
earlier authors and at the same time a distinct method of argumentation: 


’'Egti 8s ifjc Apa.pirjc A /ropr|c, Aiyrmrob 8s on 7rpoaro, KoXrax; 0akaGar|(; 
8 G 8 XC 0 V sk ifjc ’EpnBprjt; Ka^sopsvr|<; daXaaar\q, paKpog out® 5f| 
ii Kai axeivoq roc spyopai cppaarov pfjKo<; psv 7rA.oou ap^apsvro sk 
go yob 5i8K7i^roGai s<; xfiv sbpsav Gakaoaav f|gspai dvaiaipobvxai 
T8GG8pdKovia siasairi ypsropsvro- sopo<; 5s, xrj eupuxaxoi; soxi 6 koXtkx;, 
fjpico ripspr)^ 7iAoou. priylri 5’sv auxro Kai dgjrroxK; ava naaav f|gspr|v 
yivexai. sxspov xoiouxov koatcov Kai xfiv Aiyu7rxov Soksco yeveaGai koxs, 
xov psv sk xfjq Popr|ir|c QaXaaar\q koXkov sasyovTa en Ai0iO7rir|(;, xov 
5s Apdpiov, xov spyopai Ascrov, sk xrjt; voxiriq cpspovxa E7ri Eupirn;, 
ayeSov psv dAXpAoiGi Guvxsxpaivovxac; xout; puyou<;, o^iyov 8s xi 
7iapa^aGG0vxac; xfjcg yroprn;. 

Now in Arabia, not far from Egypt, there is a gulf of the sea entering in 
from the sea called Red, of which the length and narrowness is such as I 
shall show: for length, it is a forty days’ voyage for a ship rowed by oars 
from its inner end out to the wide sea; and for breadth, it is half a day’s 
voyage at the widest. Every day the tide ebbs and flows therein. I hold 
that where now is Egypt there was once another such gulf; one entered 
from the northern sea towards Aethiopia, and the other, the Arabian gulf 
of which I will speak, bore from the south towards Syria; the ends of 
these gulfs pierced into the country near to each other, and but a little 
space of land divided them. 19 

{Histories, II, 11) 

Here we can see Herodotus arguing for the idea that the geographical area 
he considers Egypt was once a gulf of the sea by analogy with the gulf of the 
Red Sea. He suggests that the course of the Nile traces the central line of a 
large gulf that once existed, narrowing southwards from where Egypt today 
meets the Mediterranean Sea at the Nile Delta. Herodotus highlights the point 
that these gulfs are imagined as being geographically opposite in direction: 
Herodotus describes one as cutting in from the Mediterranean Sea towards 
Aethiopia and the other from the south towards Syria. 

There is symmetry of shape, direction and extent to the two gulfs that Hero¬ 
dotus is describing here. There are other features of this description that work 
towards creating patterns. Notice how Herodotus picks up on the action of the 
seawater in describing the Red Sea: ‘pr|%ir| 8’sv auxro Kai dpTuroxn; ava 7raaav 
f|gspr|v yivsxai’ ‘Every day the tide ebbs and flows therein’. This is a way of 
anticipating through a suggestive hint the conclusion that he is about to draw: 
the continually changing movement of the sea is conjured up in an image to 
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prepare us for the notion that a great change has taken place to the country 
of Egypt as a result of the movement of water. This attention to the power of 
water also anticipates Herodotus’ discussion, later on in the same book, of the 
flooding of the Nile. 

In describing the two gulfs, Herodotus states that ‘<5%e§ov pev aXXfXoioi 
ouvisipaivovia^ rout; puyouc, oAfyov 8e n napaXXa.aooviaq ifj<; xcbpric;’ ‘the 
ends of these gulfs pierced into the country near to each other, and but a little 
space of land divided them’. The gulfs are almost touching one another, the 
word ‘dAArjkoiai’ ‘to each other’ implying that there is a connection between 
these two gulfs and therefore reinforcing through seemly explanation the notion 
that both of these two gulfs existed, recalling the symmetry of their shape, 
direction and extent. The pervasive idea underlying this description is that the 
natural world can be understood through patterns - analogies and symmetries. 20 

In this example from the Histories, from the point of view of argument 
in explanation, this concentration of patterning connects with Parmenides’ 
description, or rather personification, of truth’s heart as ‘8ukukA.80<;’ ‘well- 
rounded’ and as ‘axpepA;’ ‘steady’. The sense of there being one single valid 
explanation also comes across in Herodotus’ theory about the action of the 
river Nile: Herodotus does not admit additional factors to his theory. The truth 
has a certain shape, therefore, in Herodotus’ account; however, unlike in Par¬ 
menides’ account of the process of reasoning, in Herodotus’ account the force 
of his argument comes as much from associative connections and suggestions 
as from strict logic. 

The examples cited above seem to confirm the sense that while notions of 
valid explanation are being developed in the fifth century bce, there is a high 
degree of exploration and experimentation involved in this process and that 
there is no one agreed standard for valid argument. 

(d) On Breaths 

Let us finally turn to some features of expression connected with the notion of 
explanation and argument from On Breaths that will be the subject of further 
examination in subsequent chapters. 

In the following passage from the middle of the treatise, the author is dis¬ 
cussing the second of the two types of fever he claims exist in the world: ‘indi¬ 
vidual’ fever, which affects those individuals who follow a bad regimen. The 
author is assuming as a general unargued proposition that internal crises can 
be caused by the entry of elements/items from outside, asserting that shivering 
is a case in point. At this point in the discussion, which leads up to a descrip¬ 
tion of the development of shivering, the author notes the kinds of regimen 
that can bring about internal crises and also comments how excess air, which 
is key to the development of shivering, enters the body. 
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to{)to pev oxav nq n/xovaq xpocpa<;, bypat; q d;qpa<;, 81 S 01 ico ad) pan i\ to 
a© pa Suvaxai cpepeiv Kai rcovov pqSeva id) 7 iXf| 0 ei xcov xpocpecov dvxmGq, 
xobxo 8 ’oxav 7 ioudka<; Kai dvopoioix; akkqkqaiv earcepTiq xpo(pa<;- xa 
yap avopoia oxaaia^ei, Kai xa pev Gaaaov, xa 8 e oyo^aixepov Tteaaexai. 
Mexa 8s tzoXX&v cixlcov avayKq Kai noXXov Trvebpa eaievai. 

this [happens] on the one hand whenever more food, moist or dry, is 
given to the body than the body can bear, without counteracting the 
bulky food by exercise; on the other hand whenever foods that are 
varied and dissimilar are taken. For dissimilar foods disagree, and some 
are digested quickly and some more slowly. Now along with much food 
much wind too must enter. 

{On Breaths, 7.1-2) 


The causal link between bad regimen and internal crisis is expressed here 
through the ordering of description, the use and mutual reinforcement of key 
terms such as ‘avopoioq’ ‘dissimilar’, ‘7roudko<;’ ‘various’ ‘akkqkcov’ ‘of one 
another’ while citing an external piece of evidence (i.e., that dissimilar foods 
disagree). We can also note an accumulation of words for quantity which 
all - perhaps coincidentally - sound similar: ‘nXsovaq’ ‘ 7 rkf|GeT ^ 'KoXX&v , 
‘ 7 iokkov’. The author also employs the well-known and charged political term 
‘axaaia^co’ ‘to form a party or faction’ to describe internal crises, emphasising 
the point further that the language being used here is working to project a 
vision of workings of physiology on to the body which seems likely to have its 
evidential basis, insofar as it has one, in lived political experiences. 

Another extract from On Breaths again shows persuasive language at work 
in supporting a claim. In the following extract, the author is discussing the 
role of ‘flux’ or ‘discharge’ ‘xa penpaxa’ (which seems to mean a downward 
flowing of certain fluid(s) - usually ‘to tpkeypa’ through the body) as agents of 
disease and defending the claim that air is also the primary cause of discharge. 
Here, the author is describing what happens once air trapped in the head has 
triggered a discharge: 




Otxt| 8 ’av aGpoov acptKqxai too acbpaxoc;, evxauGa auviaxaxai ij vouaoq. 


,v Hv psv onv S 7 ii xriv o\|/iv ckGp, xauxri 6 7 rovo<;- rjv 8 e 8 <; xa<; dKoaq, 
evxauGa q vouaot;- qv 8 ’ e<; xa<; pivag, Kopu^a- qv 8 ’ sq xa axepva, 
ppdyyoq Kakeixav to yap cpkeypa Spipeaiv yupoiaiv pepiypevov, 07rq av 
7 ipoc 7 i 8 aq sq dqGea<; xo 7 rou(;, s^koT- 


Any part of the body that it reaches in mass becomes the seat of a dis¬ 
ease. If it goes to the eyes, the pain is there; if it be to the ears, the disease 
is there. If it goes to the nose, coryza occurs. If it goes to the chest, it 
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is called sore throat; for phlegm, mixed with acrid humours, produces 
sores wherever it strikes an unusual spot. 

{On Breaths, 10, 2) 21 

The rapid listing of possible places the mass of ‘phlegm’ can afflict highlights 
the sense of invasion of the inner space of the body. The listing device also 
sends out the impression that the author is noting a wide range of possible 
eventualities in his description; just as the ‘phlegm’ itself is powerful because 
it is the agent of a variety of ailments, so the explanation, because it focuses 
on the ‘phlegm’, has the power to explain the occurrence of all these ailments. 
The final line of this extract, suggesting that other ailments are simply permu¬ 
tations of the same basic agent - phlegm mixed with acrid humours produces 
sores - further helps to suggest that the author holds the expository key to all 
illnesses. 

Both of these extracts from On Breaths can be linked back to the notion of 
argument leading to truth that we saw depicted in the extract from Parmenides 
and to Herodotus’ emphasis on patterning in explanation. Here, as before, 
persuasive features of language build up patterns and structures which are 
employed to support the claims being made in each case and elaborate upon 
initial propositions. 

We are looking in these examples of early prose, at a certain way of discuss¬ 
ing theories of nature, of expressing the notion of journey towards the truth 
and of supporting argument that is common to these authors. It is this sense of 
a kinship in mode of expression, as well as the underlying sense of persuasive 
efficacy and of understanding of nature that this implies, that also character¬ 
ises Hippocratic oratory. 

We have seen, then, in this chapter, how it is limiting to read strictly defined 
notions of argument in the philosophical tradition following on from Aristo¬ 
tle’s work into Hippocratic treatises because doing so causes other layers of 
meaning and manners of conveying truth claims to be obscured. Furthermore, 
we have seen how analysis of Greek prose that assumes a clean distinction 
between style and content and avoids examining the relationship between 
form and a work’s overall meaning limits and skews our understanding of the 
expressive endeavours of early Greek prose writing, including Hippocratic 
writing. 

We have also seen how looser notions of logic or logics through which 
meaning is conveyed by patterns of association, which may be expressed in 
written or other form and which derive from earlier mythic modes of meaning, 
are an important model for Hippocratic prose writing. It has become clear, 
through an analysis of examples of Parmenides’, Heraclitus’ and Herodotus’ 
work that key Hippocratic texts are building on from their predecessors’ work 
and mix truth claims with expressive patterning in order to build a case. Such 
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writing cannot be fully appreciated if read reductively for its expression of 
ideas that obey rational principles. 

In the next chapter, I explore further the evidence for the nature of Hippo¬ 
cratic expository prose and for its delivery context and persuasive function. 
I consider how far the genre of epideixis is relevant in studying Hippocratic 
oratorical texts and consider evidence for the orality of Hippocratic oratory, 
that is persuasive features which suggest an affinity with the tradition of oral 
dissemination of ideas. 


Notes 

1 See, for example, Stesichorus on the standard version of the story of Helen: ‘ouk 
sax’sxnpot; Xoyoc, ouxoc, / onS’ePaq ev vr|ociv eb^qeApon; / 008 ’ ikeo Tiepyapa 
Tpoiaq.’ ‘That story is not true: / you did not go on the well-benched ships / and 
you did not reach the citadel of Troy’ fr. 192 (Davies 1991: 177-179); Pindar on 
the standard version of the story of the eating of Pelops in Olympian I: ‘f) Gaupaxa 
noKka, kou 7 rou xi Kai Ppoxcov / cpaxiq wrap xov dAaGrj Aoyov / 8 e 8 ai 8 aAgevoi 
\|/ei35eai 7 roudAoic / sqoOTaxcovxi pbGoi.’ ‘Yes, wonders are many, but then too, I 
think, in men’s talk / stories are embellished beyond the true account / and deceive 
by means of / elaborate lies’ (Race 1997:11. 28a-29). 

2 Another important example of recent discussion of logos in scholarship on ancient 
philosophy is Schofield and Nussbaum (1982). 

3 ‘ Aletheia and Lethe are not exclusive or contradictory ways of thinking; they con¬ 
stitute two extremes of a single religious power’ (Detienne 1996: 16) and, also 
on the same pairing, ‘The positive tends toward the negative, which, in a way, 
“denies” it but cannot maintain itself in its absence’ (Detienne 1996: 82). 

4 See also e.g. Longrigg (1993) and Powell (2007). 

5 As analysed in detail in van der Eijk (2005). 

6 In Laskaris (2002: 539-550). 

7 Cole notes in the preface to his book, which gives an account of and analyses the 
development of persuasion towards the philosophical notions of rhetoric conveyed 
and discussed in the work of Plato and Aristotle: ‘The rhetoric of my title and of 
the investigation that follows is rhetoric in the narrowest and most conventional 
sense of the term: a speaker’s or writer’s self-conscious manipulation of his me¬ 
dium with a view to ensuring his message as favorable a reception as possible on 
the part of the particular audience being addressed. The self-consciously manipu¬ 
lative character of the process distinguishes rhetoric from eloquence, which may 
be unpremeditated and stem from nothing more than a natural knack for clear 
and expressive utterance; orientation towards communicational goal distinguishes 
rhetoric from the type of verbal virtuosity in which the exploration or display 
of the resources of a given medium becomes an end in itself; indifference to the 
inherent character or value of the messages communicated so long as they are put 
across effectively distinguishes it from some of its modem namesakes - notably 
those which, in the wake of the twentieth-century ‘revival’ of the subject, would 
make of rhetoric either an overall science of discourse or an art of practical rea¬ 
soning and deliberation.’ (1991: ix) He views persuasive techniques, then, as part 
of the coming to consciousness of the science of rhetoric; see Chapters 7 ‘Rhetoric 
and Prose’ and 8 ‘Rhetoric and Philosophy’ of his book for analysis of the relation¬ 
ship between persuasive techniques and the development of dialectic and logical 
inference. 
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16 


17 


Cited in Sextus Against the Professors ; lines 28-32 in Simplicius On the Heavens ; 
and lines 28-30 in Diogenes Laertius. Note that TEGP quotes ‘ei>7i:£i0eo<;' ‘per¬ 
suasive’ in place of ‘eukokXso<;’ ‘well-rounded’ found in Simplicius; ‘eucpeyyeoq’ 
‘bright-shining’ is found in Proclus. 

See note 8 above. 

Cited in Sextus Against the Professors and Diogenes Laertius. 

Cited in Simplicius Physics and lines 1—2 in Sextus Against the Professors etc. 
Parmenides also emphatically uses the language of compulsion later on in his 
work as in DK28B7, for example: ‘sipye’ ‘hold back’ (line 2); ‘PiaaOco’ ‘force’ 
(line 3) and in DK28B8: ‘ou5 . . . eaqqco’ ‘I will not allow’ (line 7), ‘oOTecPecxaT 
‘is extinguished’ (line 21), ‘Avayicr|’ ‘Necessity’ (line 30) ‘ev deapoicnv’ ‘in bonds’ 
(line 31) which also communicate this sense of travelling along a fixed course. 
See, for example, Verdenius (1966-1967). It is important to point out at this stage 
that one serious problem in dealing with the Pre-Socratic fragments as evidence 
for language use in early Greece is the distinction between the authentic words of 
the authors and secondary reports, which can be difficult to draw (see e.g. Runia 
2008: 27-54). This is particularly the case with prose: in a chapter on the prob¬ 
lem of the reliability of sources containing Pre-Socratic fragments, R. Sharpies 
remarks that ‘It is intrinsically more difficult in the case of references to an author 
writing in prose to distinguish between an actual report and its context, and to de¬ 
cide whether a report is verbatim quotation (except where this is explicitly indicat¬ 
ed in the ancient source) than it is in the case of prose writers quoting from poetical 
authors’ (2005: 432). Only those fragments considered authentic in the standard 
Diels-Kranz edition of the Pre-Socratics - labelled as ‘B’ fragments - are used as 
evidence in this book (Diels, 1964). While this does not overcome the issue of 
the authenticity of the texts cited, neither does it negate the significance of any 
parallels in language use observed between the Pre-Socratics and contemporary 
authors, though it does limit the certainty with which we can speak of influence of 
one author’s language use upon another. 

The first quotation (DK22B12) is cited in Eusebius Preparation for the Gospel 
and Arius Didymus; the second (DK22B91) is cited in Plutarch in On the E at 
Delphi. 

Heraclitus’ style was, however, considered problematic by later authors in search 
of clarity of thought and diction. Aristotle’s Rhetoric 1407b 11—18 (A4) notes: ‘In 
general writing should be easy to read and to phrase. These are manifestations of 
the same quality - one which is lost when words make too many connections, and 
are difficult to punctuate, as in the writings of Heraclitus. For it is difficult to punc¬ 
tuate his text because it is unclear whether a word goes with what follows or what 
precedes. For instance, in the beginning of his treatise, he says ‘Of this Word’s being 
forever do men prove to be uncomprehending’. It is unclear which phrase ‘forever’ 
<should> go with. [Demetrius] On Style 191-192 notes: ‘Clarity results from many 
words, first from referring terms, then from conjunctions. Text without conjunctions 
and completely unconnected is utterly unclear. For the beginning of each phrase is 
unclear owing to the lack of connection, as in Heraclitus’ writing. For in fact the 
lack of connection makes it unclear for the most part’ (Graham 2010: 141). 

See, for example, Thomas (2000) as the most engaging and authoritative entry- 
point into this topic. 

The literal translation of the noun ‘icrropiq’, which occurs in the first line of his 
work and is commonly used as the basis for the modem title ‘ Histories' is ‘a learn¬ 
ing by inquiry’. The literal translation retains a better sense of the overall scope of 
Herodotus ’ work. 
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18 Herodotus mentions other contributors to the problem of the Nile flooding at 2, 
20 f.; the different opinions have been attributed by scholars to Thales and Anax¬ 
agoras, but on precisely what grounds I have failed to see (see DK11A16 and 
DK59A91). On surer ground, Seneca Natural Questions 4a.2.22 (=DK22A11) 
notes that Thales grappled with the problem of explaining the flooding of the Nile. 
Anaxagoras is also said to have touched on this problem: see DK59A42. Dem¬ 
ocritus is also said to have engaged with the problem of why the Nile floods: see 
DK68A99. 

19 It may also be that there are connections in terms of vocabulary between the med¬ 
ical writings and Herodotus here; ‘auvrexpaivco’ ‘to pierce [a channel]’ in the pas¬ 
sage above is also attested in Airs, Waters, Places 2.42, 3, for instance, so has a 
parallel in medical usage. 

20 See Thomas (2006) for a discussion of the affinity of this section of Herodotus’ 
Histories with contemporary prose, and specifically pseudo-scientific writing. See 
further Thomas (2000) on this topic. 

21 ‘Coryza’ refers to nasal congestion, a symptom of the common cold. 
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3 Hippocratic epidebds and the 
orality of medical oratory 


In the first two chapters, we saw how treatises of the Hippocratic Collection 
which appear to have been composed for oral delivery to an audience in a 
sophisticated style should be considered as part of the wider context of Pre- 
Socratic, Sophistic and some historiographical writing engaged in opening 
new areas of philosophical enquiry and simultaneously developing new 
modes of expression. Some of the tensions between and issues raised by the 
shifts taking place in this period from the authority of verse to the authority of 
prose and from reliance on oral to more emphasis on written communication 
were highlighted as part of this background to the emergence of Hippocratic 
oratory. 

We also saw how observations on the content of these works cannot be 
easily extrapolated from observations on style, and considered the idea that 
in late fifth-century prose we find examples of authors developing their own 
approaches to thinking to an extent through their use of language. The way 
in which studies on early scientific and empirical method have at times over¬ 
looked the full range of expressive resources late fifth-century authors writ¬ 
ing for public display sought to explore and exploit, and tended to establish 
a dichotomy between form and content, was highlighted and shown to be 
problematic. We also saw how examples of models of early Greek poetry and 
prose seeking to present arguments can offer insight into the complexity of 
Hippocratic oratory as a literary product. 

These chapters have aimed to illustrate something of the spirit of the age 
in which Hippocratic display oratory develops, and draw attention to some 
of the complexity of approaching this kind of writing, of understanding its 
nature and purpose. In the following chapters, I seek to consider more closely 
the question of persuasive function in examples of Hippocratic oratory. What 
aims might these authors have had in mind? How did their use of language 
intersect with their conceptual thinking? In what ways does Hippocratic per¬ 
formance prose work to assert authority over its audiences? 

In the first and second parts of this chapter, I examine briefly the relevance 
of the term epideixis (87ri5ei^i<;) in our understanding of medical display 
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prose, because the five texts I focus on in this study seem most closely to fit 
this genre and many have been considered examples of epideixis. The label 
epideixis implies a range of persuasive functions; it is most closely associated 
with speeches that seek to praise or blame, with a network of examples of 
public prose from the late fifth century onwards. I argue below that the term, 
in its most common definition, is of only limited use in reading Hippocratic 
display prose. This position is in agreement with recent scholarship on the 
early history of this term. 1 I argue that some insight can be gained into the 
earliest notions of ‘epideictic’ from examining use of this and related terms 
(i.e. terms which mean ‘to show’ or ‘to display’) in examples of performance 
prose of the Hippocratic Collection. 

In the third part of this chapter, I turn to work on the orality of legal oratory 
in the late fifth century bce, examining recent scholarship on the orality of 
oratory, and suggest that oral features of treatises, while they cannot offer con¬ 
clusive evidence as to oral dissemination contexts, can offer greater insight 
into the layers of meaning present in medical texts than has previously been 
acknowledged. I then offer an analysis of examples of signposting in the five 
selected Hippocratic treatises and provide further insights into the persuasive 
aims and functions of these texts. 


Epideixis and medical oratory 

In the Rhetoric, Aristotle classifies persuasive writing into three kinds: judi¬ 
cial, epideictic and political {Rhetoric, 1,1358a36 f.). This tripartite classifica¬ 
tion maintains a gravitational pull on scholars working on early prose writing. 
Nicole Loraux, for example, in her monumental study of the epideictic funeral 
oration (of which one of the most famous examples is Pericles’ funeral oration 
as recorded in On the Peloponnesian War) in fifth-century Athens, notes that 
‘[Aristotle’s] classificatory and normative thought, triumphant in Antiquity, 
still dominates all modem analyses of the history and function of Greek prose’ 
(Loraux 2006 [1986]: 282-283). 2 

Jouanna’s work on the rhetoric of the Hippocratic Collection is no excep¬ 
tion to this tendency. In his 1984 article, he seeks to bring Hippocratic display 
prose within the frame of discussions of early prose writing (seen as specialist, 
Hippocratic writing has frequently been omitted from such discussions), and 
does so by referring to Aristotle’s taxonomic scheme. He notes that the work of 
Antiphon and Gorgias ’ Defence ofPalamedes are our only examples of judicial 
speeches in the fifth century; that Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen and pseudo- 
Xenophon’s Constitution of Athens, and [Hippocrates’] On Breaths and On 
the Art are our only examples of epideictic work; and that our only example of 
political speeches comes indirectly through Thucydides (Jouanna 1984: 27). 
In his work on the rhetoric of Hippocratic display prose, Jouanna consistently 
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employs the term ‘epideictic’. He describes On Breaths and On the Art 
(Jouanna 1984: 27; cf. Jouanna 1988: 10-29) as epideictic and notes that other 
‘oral’ Hippocratic treatises, for example On the Sacred Disease, share certain 
poetic prose effects common in epideictic speeches (Jouanna 2003: xi). 

Furthermore, of the group of ‘oral’ Hippocratic treatises, established in his 
1984 article, Jouanna claims that it is possible to distinguish two parts: ‘on the 
one hand, the oral didactic exposition or “lesson [ cours ]”; on the other hand, 
the oral epideictic exposition or “speech [discoursY” (Jouanna 1984: 32). 3 
Following Aristotle in the Rhetoric, Jouanna notes that the lesson (cours) is 
characterised by Xeciq eipopsvri (‘strung together speech’) whereas the speech 
(discours) is characterised by Xeciq Kaieaxpappevri (‘periodic speech’) 
(Jouanna 1984: 36). 4 Jouanna maintains that the only true examples of the 
oral epideictic exposition - the speech (discours) are On Breaths and On the 
Art because they end in perorations (typically, enthusiastic or emotional con¬ 
clusions to speeches) and comments that the main difference between these 
and the other treatises in the collection is the duration of the oral exposi¬ 
tion. 5 Some treatises, which contain elements of ‘ discours’ are, he claims, 
designed for lectures in which the author goes into detail and is interested in 
clarity rather than effect and which take between one hour and ten minutes and 
one hour and thirty minutes to be delivered. On Breaths and On the Art, on 
the other hand, last for around twenty-eight to thirty minutes when delivered 
(Jouanna 1984: 32-33). 

On Breaths and On the Art and other ‘oral’ Hippocratic treatises are viewed 
as important early examples of epideixis, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric is used by 
Jouanna as a guide to interpreting the persuasive function of Hippocratic dis¬ 
play prose. It is worth considering briefly the status of the term epideixis in 
relation to the Hippocratic Collection. 

A key problem with Jouanna’s comments is the application of the system¬ 
atisation of rhetoric by Aristotle (who lived from 384-322 bce) to material 
composed in the late fifth century bce. As argued in the previous chapters, 
there is no evidence that there was an established and standardised model 
for explanatory prose writing at this point in history. 6 In his recent edition 
of the Rhetoric, Kennedy notes that Aristotle’s definition of epideictic was 
‘probably only a clarification of existing classifications, seen in the conven¬ 
tions of different genres of Greek oratory’ (Kennedy 1991: 46). Kennedy 
remarks that ‘Aristotle ... thinks of epideictic primarily as funeral oratory or 
praise of a mythological figure. In such speeches, praise corrects, modifies, 
or strengthens an audience’s belief about the civic virtues or the reputation 
of an individual’ (Kennedy 1991: 47). Furthermore, Aristotle makes no ref¬ 
erence in his definition to the genealogy of this genre, and only very few 
direct references in the rest of Rhetoric to examples of what he means by 
epideictic. 7 
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Aristotle’s notion of epideictic is narrow compared with the evidence 
we have for display prose, and his interest is principally in clarifying and 
categorising existing fourth-century genres, rather than in ascertaining their 
provenance. Using Aristotle’s scheme as a guide to the persuasive function 
of display prose in the late fifth century is anachronistic and limits our ability 
to gain a deeper understanding of this important period in the development of 
prose. 

A further problem with Jouanna’s use of Aristotle to obtain a sense of pos¬ 
sible classifications of Hippocratic texts is that classification only goes a small 
way to addressing the fraught question of persuasive function. To claim that 
any given treatise is epideictic only partly answers the question of what the 
treatise seeks to convey to its audience, in the same way that calling a fictional 
story in prose a novel merely indicates a set of expectations which the author 
may or may not conform to or challenge, without identifying the author’s aims 
explicitly. 

Paul Demont’s chapter on epideixis, ‘The Epideixis (Demonstration) of an 
Art in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries’ (1993) offers a useful analysis of the 
nature of epideixis before Aristotle’s time. 8 Demont argues that the term epi¬ 
deixis and its cognates are being used in a different and much wider sense 
in late fifth- and early fourth-century bce prose, including Hippocratic trea¬ 
tises, than in Aristotle’s Rhetoric (1993: 181). Unlike Aristotle’s other two 
genres - deliberative and forensic - he claims that the characteristics of epi¬ 
deictic derive from the meaning of the word itself, which is frequently ‘to 
show (something)’, a meaning that is also covered by the root verb - deiknumi 
(deiKvopi) - from which epideixis derives (1993: 182). According to Demont, 
‘In contrast to “ epideixis ”, the term “epideictic genre” introduces two special 
features. Firstly, it is, of course, only an art of rhetorical skill. Secondly, gen¬ 
erally the speaker is distinguished from the person whose greatness is praised’ 
(1993: 183). 9 Demont is claiming that in epideixis, unlike in Aristotle’s epide¬ 
ictic genre, the speaker displays his own art at speaking rather than eulogising 
somebody else, and notes that there is textual evidence for this kind of speech, 
unlike Aristotle’s genre which indicates a purely oral form. 10 

Demont’s study focuses mainly on an aspect of epideixis that is not covered 
in Aristotle’s definition, but for which plenty of evidence can be found in the 
late fifth and early fourth centuries bce; this is epideixis on a techne, which 
can cover any topic from the general to the specialised, and which serves as 
a demonstration of the excellence or competency of the author (1993: 183). 
The historical context for this demonstration is the movement of people from 
one location to another and the consequent need to establish competency and 
advertise skills to potentially new audiences (1993: 183-184). 

Demont notes that the Sophists were probably the first to coin the term 
epideixis to describe public demonstration of oratorical skill and argues that 
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it was this definition and Sophistic demonstration that became most well- 
known through its depiction in Plato’s prestigious works (1993: 184). 11 He 
argues that the sense of epideixis as public demonstration of oratorical skill 
which came to be promoted by the Sophists and is referred to most clearly 
in Platonic dialogues is different from epideixis as demonstration of techni¬ 
cal knowledge. According to Demont, this earlier kind of demonstration of 
technical knowledge died out as the technical knowledge itself became more 
established (1993: 187-188). He analyses the demonstrations we find in the 
Hippocratic Collection that show both the fundamental elements of epideixis - 
theatricality and orality - and which also seek to transmit information, though 
often information that is more spectacular than useful or accurate, as we see 
for example in De articulis, where fine-looking bandaging techniques are 
described that had no therapeutic value (1993: 188-190). 12 

The authors of these treatises are, he states, not Sophists but medical practi¬ 
tioners: ‘In such lectures, as also in On the Sacred Disease and On the Nature 
of Human Beings , the use of these verbs indicates that the expert was present 
and could prove his abilities and his theories’ (1993: 190). 13 The key differ¬ 
ence, Demont notes, is that these authors do not seem to be making speeches 
on other topics, as a Sophist would (1993: 191). 

In a sense, Demont maintains Aristotle’s classificatory instincts, seeking to 
delimit one kind of author from another, one kind of epideixis from another. 
In Herodotus in Context , Rosalind Thomas argues for a greater range and flex¬ 
ibility of meaning in the term than Demont and claims that epideixis ‘some¬ 
times seems to denote ‘display’, sometimes a ‘display piece’ in the sense of a 
definite genre, and quite often something in-between’ (2000: 202). In a more 
recent chapter (2003) exploring the pragmatics of the relationship between 
text and performance in the late fifth and early fourth century bce and the 
implications of this relationship, Thomas notes the issue of naming and then 
puts it to one side: ‘Whether we call this oral style or epideictic style, or even 
simply early rhetoric, we seem to be dealing with an identical phenomenon’ 
and 


The early evidence . . . implies that epideictic activity covers a wide 
range of methods and types of oral discussions, presentations, and 
speeches, as well as subjects, for in the late fifth century BC it is vir¬ 
tually impossible to separate the epideictic from the agonistic, or the 
epideixis from oral performance. 

(2003: 174) 

Thomas’ work brings the question of orality back to centre stage of what is 
meant by epideixis in the late fifth-century bce, though she claims that the evi¬ 
dence provides little indication that the difference between written and spoken 
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versions of performances differed fundamentally in style, noting that written 
texts tend to reflect oral delivery style: 

The early medical texts confirm that there could be textual differentia¬ 
tion between epideixeis and other pieces, with dramatic differences in 
style and argument between, at one extreme, pieces like Breaths and On 
the Art, and On Regimen at the other, which is conscious throughout that 
it is being written, or the Epidemics, which include tight lists of data. 

(Thomas 2003: 181) 

For Thomas, then, an important element of epideixis in medical writing 
is the author’s level of involvement with the writing process itself and con¬ 
sciousness of this, in a written form that tends to reflect oral delivery style. For 
the purposes of this study, given the range of possible meanings and elements 
associated with epideixis in the late fifth century bce and the issue in some 
scholarship with the anachronistic application of Aristotle’s generic defini¬ 
tions to earlier writing, it is worth considering the evidence that the Hippo¬ 
cratic oratorical texts offer for their persuasive aims and functions. 

Also at stake in thinking about epideixis, as already noted in the first chapter 
of this book with the conflicting judgements from Jones and Jouanna about 
the medical value of treatises such as On the Art and On Breaths and implied 
in Demont’s comments about regarding epideixis as a demonstration of com¬ 
petency, is the extent to which Hippocratic authors engaged in oral exposition 
of ideas should be considered as belonging to or a challenge to established 
groups of physicians. 14 In a chapter entitled ‘Literacy and the Charlatan in 
Ancient Greek Medicine’, Lesley Dean-Jones argues that, among other things, 

technical medical treatises are amongst the earliest prose works in 
Greece. Many of these, however, are insufficient for training without 
oral supplementation, and their appearance is to be explained by the fact 
that in the fifth century more individuals from non-traditional medical 
families started to enter the profession and needed aids to mitigate their 
lack of training from childhood. 

(2003: 98) 

For Dean-Jones, literacy permits access to previously restricted knowledge 
and leads some to practice on the basis of book learning alone - these people 
she identifies as charlatans (2003: 99). 

While Dean-Jones’ survey of the way in which iatroi are referred to before 
the fourth century bce, when the first negative portrayals of physicians are 
shown to appear (2003: 99-108), is convincing evidence of changes to and 
responses to challenges to the status of medicine towards the end of the fifth 
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century bce, as the existence of five Hippocratic treatises examined here goes 
to show, it does not neatly follow that a clear-cut distinction between autho¬ 
rised physician and charlatan existed. Dean-Jones notes that ‘The view that 
there were no charlatans as such in the ancient world rests on the assumption 
that medical training made little or no difference to an individual’s practice 
and effectiveness as a physician’ (2003: 107). In fact, the sense suggested 
from close examination of medical expository prose is that the very definition 
of physician and the medical art, as well as the way in which the practise 
of that art was authorised, was under scrutiny and question. Medicine as an 
art was undergoing a change that meant that the former distinctions between 
practitioner and charlatan were unstable and subject to question. 

As this book will go on to argue, language use was a key aspect of defin¬ 
ing at least some physicians’ work, as along with new means of expression 
came new modes of thinking about medicine and new means of establish¬ 
ing authoritative practice. Dean-Jones’ chapter highlights evidence for sig¬ 
nificant new attitudes to physicians and medicine that arise in the period in 
which medical ideas began to be written down; however, the chapter under¬ 
estimates the power of language, treating the rise in literacy as a mere change 
in communication style, rather than the sign of a more fundamental change 
in thought processes and underlying concepts. Again, as we saw in the dis¬ 
cussion of scholarship on logos and style in Chapter 2, a distinction between 
form and content is assumed which it is problematic to apply to Hippocratic 
prose writing. 

Let us turn, in the next part of this chapter, to a brief analysis of prominent 
examples of references to ‘display’ in the Hippocratic texts, to consider how 
far these can shed further light on notions of exposition at work in individual 
treatises. Following this, I go on to explore the hallmarks of oral style in med¬ 
ical oratory. 

Evidence for Hippocratic notions of display and demonstration 

The root meanings of the term epideixis (87u5c1^k;) range from ‘showing 
forth’ or ‘making known’ to ‘demonstration’ and ‘proof’. 15 The Index Hippo- 
craticus lists fifteen uses of the terms epideixis (C7ri§£ic;i<;) and epideiknumi 
(87ii8eiKvupi). 16 As well as these, the Index notes other words very closely 
related to epideixis that appear to warrant attention, or at any rate whose 
exclusion from an examination of the use of epideixis cannot obviously be 
justified within the context of the Hippocratic Collection. These words are 
given under the entry for the main verb deiknumi (5chcvD|ii): apodeiknumi 
(d7io88iKvupi) (point out, display, make known), anadeiknum (dvaSsiKvup) 
(lift up and show, exhibit, display), endeiknumi (evSeiKvupi) (mark, point 
out) and hupodeiknumi (u7io58iKvupi) (show, indicate) as well as epideiknumi 

(87n5£lKVU|il). 
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As well as deknumi (Seucvnpi) and related terms, there are other words, 
such as apofaino (oOToepafveo), which could plausibly be included in an investi¬ 
gation into the use of terms meaning broadly ‘demonstration’ and/or ‘display’. 
The following is a selective discussion of how the term deiknumi, with and 
without any possible prefixes, is being employed in the Hippocratic oratorical 
treatises, which seeks to ascertain the extent to which a generic notion of epi¬ 
deixis is available to or absent from individual treatises. 17 


(a) Use of epideixis in On the Sacred Disease and On Breaths 

Let us turn first to the examples of epideixis and all related terms in On the 
Sacred Disease and On Breaths: 


Ei 8s Sia to Gaupaoiov GeTov vopieixai, noXkd xa lepa voaripaxa eaxai 
toutou eivexev KC/.1 ob%i ev, cbq syd) 8ei^o) exepa ouSsv rjccov eovxa 
Gaopaoia ob8e xepaxcoSea, a obSefi; vopi^ei ipa eivai. 

If it is to be considered divine because it is wonderful, there will be 
many sacred diseases and not just one, for I will show that other diseases 
are no less wonderful and portentous, which nobody considers sacred. 

(On the Sacred Disease, 1.3) 

pexa 8e xabxa 7rpocg aura xa epya xco auxcp koycp 7ropei>Gei(; 87n5ei^(o xa 
voappaxa xouxou coioyova xe Kai eKyova navza eovxa. 

after this I will by the same reasoning proceed to the physical evidence 
and I will show that all diseases come about from things coming to and 
leaving the body. 

(On Breaths, 5.2) 


In the first example, from On the Sacred Disease, the author announces what 
he is about to offer to his audience; the term ‘Sekvopi’ ‘I show’ used in the 
passage above in the first person of the future, with its grammatical objects, 
serves as an advertisement to attract the attention of the audience (live or 
otherwise) and as a structural device to make clear the subject of the treatise. 
The use of the first person is striking, suggesting emphasis on the identity of 
the speaker as much as on the subject of the treatise. The sense that this verb is 
used as a boast or a dramatic claim is derived from the contrast made between 
the speaker’s stated understanding of the issue and that of everybody else 
(‘oi>5ei<;’ ‘nobody [else]’). In the second example, from near the beginning 
of On Breaths, we find the term used in a similar fashion: in the first person 
future, with an announcement as to what is to follow in the treatise and in the 
form of a grand claim to be able to show the cause of all diseases. 
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The next two examples are taken from the final section of On Breaths : 


Oaivovxai xoivov ai (jruoai 5ia 7t&vt(dv tootcov palioxa 
7 ioAo7tpr|ygoveoocai... To 5s amov xcov vobocov edv xobxo emSeSeiKTai 
poi. 


So it is clear therefore that breaths are the most active agents in all these 
things... that breaths are the cause of diseases has been shown by me. 

{On Breaths, 15.1) 


’E7i88ei^a 8s to 7 xv8bpa Kai ev xoioiv 0 A .0101 7rprjypaoi SovaGxebov Kai 

SV TOIGI GCOgaGl TCOV ^CpCOV. 


I have shown that air exercises its power in the universe and in the bod¬ 
ies of living beings. 

{On Breaths, 15.2) 


Here, the author announces again what the subject of his treatise has been. 
Although they appear in the final section of the treatise, these are not con¬ 
cluding remarks in the sense that they summarise what has been said by the 
author; rather they almost repeat the claim made at the beginning of the trea¬ 
tise (above), only stating here explicitly that what is meant by ‘things coming 
to and leaving the body’ is air. Again, the claims are either in the first person 
of the verb, or specify the author using the dative of the agent. The claims are 
also emphatic and direct because they are so general and because they imply 
a definitive conclusion. 

The one further use of a term related to epideixis in On the Sacred Dis¬ 
ease does not appear in a similar context to those above and does not refer 
to the treatise itself nor to the author of the treatise. Nevertheless, it can 
also offer insight into what is understood by epideixis in the sense of an oral 
presentation. 


Ta yobv peyiGxa tcov apapippcrccov Kai dvooicbiaia to Geiov cgti to 
KaGaipov Kai dyvicov Kai poppa yivopevov fiprv abxoi T8 opoo<; toigi 
Gcoigi tcov ipcov Kai tcov repevscov COToSeiKvopev, tb<; av pr|8ei<; rmep|3aivr| 
f\v pf] ayvebrj, 8iGiovT8<; xe ppete; 7repippaivopeGa 00 % cb<; piaivopevoi, 
oXX.’ ‘ei xi Kai 7ip6xepov syopsv pbGO<;, xobxo dxpayviobpevoi. 

At any rate, it is the divine that is the purifier, the sanctifier and the 
cleanser of the greatest and most impious of our transgressions; and we 
ourselves establish boundaries to the sanctuaries and precincts of the 
gods, so that nobody may cross them unless pure; and when we enter we 
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sprinkle ourselves, not so as to make ourselves impure, but in order to 

wash away any pollution we may have already contracted. 

(On the Sacred Disease, 1.13) 

The verb apodeiknumen (&7io8eiKvopev) here refers to the action of setting 
up or marking out (in this case) physical boundaries (‘opoo<;’) around sacred 
spaces so as to distinguish sacred from non-sacred space. This time we have 
a participle form in the first person plural, and the verb refers to a general 
custom. The use of this term connects with other uses of the term in that the 
fundamental sense is one of making something clear to people and also of 
establishing an authority. The sense of defining territory gives us a hint of the 
agonistic context of oral presentation in which this same term is also used. 
There is also a direct connection between the demarcation of physical space 
in the temple and the definition in the argument of the treatise in that both the 
temple boundary and the author’s exposition seek to define what is and is not 
sacred. 18 

The uses of epideixis in On the Sacred Disease and On Breaths give the 
impression that the word is used for announcing a display of knowledge, often 
alongside dramatic or emphatic claims that would attract attention and in the 
first person, suggesting that the identity of the speaker is important in such 
contexts. The use of apodeixis in On the Sacred Disease indicates the public 
marking of boundaries and analogously hints at the establishment of authority 
by speakers and the agonistic context of display. Broadly, this fits with the 
notion of the genre or characteristic style of epideixis discussed in the pre¬ 
vious chapter. It also seems to confirm a distinction in meaning between the 
terms apodeixis and epideixis. Further examples of the use of these terms in 
other Hippocratic treatises corroborate this evidence, but what we also find is 
evidence that these terms were being used in a way which was rather novel 
and that their reference to a specific genre or style in this period is tentative 
and in the process of being defined. They are related to the subject matter 
being discussed and are malleable according to the context in which they are 
deployed. 

(b) Epideixis and apodeixis in On the Art and On the Nature of 
Human Beings 

Near the beginning of On the Art, we find the following: 


nepi jisv ouv xouxcov ei ye xi<; pfj iKavcoc; ex row eipripevcov <n3vir|civ, 
ev aAAoiaiv av Aoyoicn aacpeaxepov 5i8a%0efr|- 7repi 5e ir|xpiKfj<; - eq 
xauxrjv yap 6 Aoyoc -, xabxr|<; ouv xf)v ciaroSei^iv mni)oopai. Kai 7tpcox6v 
ye Siopieupai 6 vo piCco ir)xpiKfiv eivav xo 5f| 7rap7iav anaXXdaaew 
xoov voaeovxcov xobc Kapaxoo<; Kai xcov voaripaxcov xa<; G(po5poxr|xa(; 
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dpP/dJVEiv, Kai to jLif] eyxeipeiv xoToi KEKpaxripevoioiv imo id)v 


voaripaxcov, ei86xa<; oxi ndvxa raura Sbvaxai irixpiKf|. Qq ovv 7roiei xe 
xaoxa Kai oirj xe eaxiv 8ia 7iavxd(; 7ioieiv, 7tepi xobxoi) poi 6 kourdt; Xoyoq 
f^Sri ecxar ’Ev 8s xfj xfj<g Teyyr\q OOToSei^ei a pa Kai xoix; koyow; xcov 


aiaybveiv ai)xfiv oiopevcov avaipijaco, f) av SKaoxoi; abxcov Tipijaaeiv xi 
oiopevoq xoyxdvrj. 


Concerning the preceding questions, if anyone has not sufficiently under¬ 
stood what has been said, a clearer explanation can be found more in 
other treatises. As for medicine - for this is the subject of this treatise -1 
will make a demonstration of it. First, I will define what I think medicine 
is. It is to relieve the sick completely from their suffering, and to dull the 
most violent of illnesses, and not to treat those who are completely over¬ 
powered by disease, knowing that medicine is able to do all the things 
above. In the rest of my treatise, I will establish that medicine does these 
things and that it is able to do so in all circumstances. At the same time 
as making a demonstration of the existence of the art, I will destroy the 
arguments of those who think to shame it, and I will challenge them on 
the points where each of them believes he has made some discovery. 

(On the Art, 3.1-3) 


The author states in this extract that he will ‘produce a demonstration of medi¬ 
cine’. The context is of a discussion of the existence of arts (xeyvai) in Section 2 
of the treatise. In this section, the author has argued that all arts correspond 
to a reality and that in effect what is non-existent by definition cannot be 
discussed: 


xa pev eovxa aiei opaxai xe Kai yivcbcKexai, xa Se pi) eovxa ouxe opaxai 
ouxe yivcoaKexai. TivcbGKexai xoivuv Se8eiypevcov ijSq xcov xeyvecov, Kai 
oi)8epia eaxiv rj ye ek xivoq ei8eo<; ou% opaxai. 

Whatever exists is always seen and known; whatever does not exist is 
neither seen nor known. They are known, then, on the basis of the prior 
demonstration of [the existence of] the arts, and there is no art which is 
not seen from some [really existing] form. 

(On the Art, 2.2) 

Given this context, the demonstration referred to in the excerpt above appears 
to be an introduction to the art of medicine or an exposition of what must, 
because it can be known, be the case about medicine. The author’s use of 
the noun apodeixis (curoSncic) in the passage above coupled with the verb 
‘mnijcopaf ‘I will make’ suggests a defined activity of exposition. 19 The definite 
article used alongside this - ‘xqv cnioSekpv’ ‘a / the demonstration’ - suggests 
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that the author’s exposition will aim to be definitive. The term apodeixis as a 
definitive activity reflects the context in which it is being used: the author is 
aiming at a solid and fundamental defence of the art of medicine since the very 
existence of the art of medicine is at stake here. 

The author uses the term logos (koyoq) in the above to refer to his own work 
as well as apodeixis : he switches from referring to the treatise as a whole with 
the term logos to outlining the contents of his exposition of medicine with the 
term apodeixis, suggesting that the latter is more specific to the expository, 
defensive role of the treatise and the former is more general. Apodeixis in this 
passage seems to convey an unquestionably authoritative or positive account 
or set of arguments as part of a competitive context. The word hints at an 
epistemological position that connects demonstration with knowledge and the 
existence of the art of medicine with the possibility of its demonstration. 20 

In On the Nature of Human Beings we find the author giving a breakdown 
of what he means by the term apodeixis: 


xauxa 5s Aiyco xauxa Kai 7ispi xou cpaoKovxo<; (pleypa eivai xov dv0pco7rov, 
Kai 7iepi xou xoAfjv cpdaKovxoq eivai. syob pev yap oaroSei^co a av (pqcco 
xov av0pcG7iov eivai, Kai Kaxa [xov] vopov Kai Kaxa [xf|v] cpuaiv, del 
xauxa eovxa opoicot;, Kai veou eovxoi; Kai yepovxog, Kai xrj<; copr|(; \|/uxpi'l<; 
eouorjt; Kai Oeppfjc, Kai xeKpqpia 7iape^co, Kai avdyKag amxpaveco, 5i’ a q 
eKaaxov au^exai xe Kai cp0ivei ev xcp acbpaxi. 


I make the same remarks concerning those who claim that the human is 
only phlegm and those who claim that it is only bile. So, I will demon¬ 
strate that those elements both according to custom and according to 
nature which I claim the human to consist of are constantly and invari¬ 
ably the same, in youth and in old age, and in the cold and hot season; 
and I will provide signs and show the compelling factors through which 
each element grows and diminishes in the body. 

(On the Nature of Human Beings, 2.4-5) 


In this extract, we find ‘a7io5ei^co’ ‘I will demonstrate’ used in the first person 
singular of the future at the beginning of the treatise, advertising the author 
and his account and announcing what is to follow as was the case with the use 
of ‘£7ii5eI^co’ ‘I will show’ in On the Sacred Disease and On Breaths above. 

The author also states that he will give an account of what he says human 


beings are like - Eycb pev yap d.7io5ei^io, a av (pi) a to xov dv0poo7iov eivai’ 
‘I will demonstrate that those elements which I claim the human to consist 
of’ - giving the impression of distinction between a statement and support¬ 
ing explanation. 21 The author also points out different components of his 
account: ‘xeKpfjpia 7rape^co’ ‘I will provide evidence’ and ‘dvayKa<; dmxpavco’ 
I will show proofs/necessary connections’. The fact that the author announces 
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his notion of demonstration suggests that it would not have been self-evident 
to his audience what a demonstration consisted of, and that it could contain 
different components. The author is both giving an explanation and announc¬ 
ing to his audience what an explanation consists of. 

In both On the Art and On the Nature of Human Beings we gain the sense 
of apodeixis as a definitive account which fits in with the notion of the term 
referring to a particular style or genre; in subtly different ways, however, the 
authors of both treatises also seek to indicate this definitiveness, implying that 
it was not self-evident and that the term refers to a type of account that was in 
the process of being shaped and established. 

Similar to the way that statement and explanation are being distinguished 
in On the Nature of Human Beings, the author of On Ancient Medicine writes: 


"Ocxk; 5s xabxa cwioPaXcbv Kai OOToSoKipdccu; 7iavxa sxspfj oSco Kai 
sxspcp c%rigcm £7ii%sipsi ^rjisiv Kai (prjai s^sopqKsvai, s£r|7rdxr|xai Kai 
sca.Tiaxaxai- aSbvaxov yap. Ai’at; 8s avayKat; aSbvaxov syd) 7teipf|copai 
£7u5sicai Asycov Kai £7ii5siKvbcov ifiv xsxvrjv 6 xi soxiv. 


But anyone who, casting aside and rejecting all these means, attempts to 
conduct research in any other way or after another fashion, and asserts 
that he has found out anything, is and has been the victim of deception. 
His assertion is impossible; the causes of its impossibility I will endeav¬ 
our to expound by a statement and exposition of what the art is. 

{On Ancient Medicine, 2.2) 


Here the term ‘Aiycov’ ‘saying’ is used alongside ‘s7n8siKvi3cov’ ‘demonstrat¬ 
ing’, recalling the use of ‘<j>r|pf ‘I say’ alongside ‘d7uo8s(KVDpi’ ‘I demon¬ 
strate’ in On the Nature of Human Beings quoted above. Epideixis here is 
described as discussing necessary relationships - ‘dvdyKaq’ ‘proofs / neces¬ 
sary connections’ - and a definitive position - ‘aSuvaxov’ ‘- and it is implied 
that it may involve effort and may not be successful - ‘7isipf|aopai’ ‘I will 
try’, ‘Asycov’ ‘saying’ may or may not be part of this demonstration depending 
on whether it is read as in contrast to or somehow connected with epideixis 
in the phrase ‘Asycov Kai smSsiKvucov’ ‘saying and demonstrating’; either way 
it is the word epideixis that is more precisely accounted for here, suggest¬ 
ing that it is a more specific term for this author, yet still one that requires 
qualification. 


(c) Evidence for visual and non-verbal notions of epideixis 

The impression that the term epideixis was not used in the context of the ‘oral’ 
treatises of the Hippocratic Collection with a self-evident meaning, can be 
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reinforced with evidence from On the Art which introduces the possibility of 
different formats for epideixis : 


"Oil pev obv Kai Aoyouc ev scouifj 8U7topou(; eq mq £7iiKoopia<; £.%ei f| 
ipipiKTi Kai oi)K ei)8iop0d)TOiai Sucaiax; ouk av eyxeipsoi irjm vobooicnv 
f\ eyxeipeupeva q avapapTf|TOi><; av rcapexoi, oi re vbv Xeyopevoi ^oyoi 
SqAobaiv ai re tcov eiSorow Tqv rexvqv e7n,Sei^ie<;, a q sk tow epycov 
f|8iov f| 8K tow Aoycov 87n58iKvi3oumv, on to Xeyeiv Karape^eTficavret;, 
aXka Tpv 7iiaTiv tco 7t^fj08i, sc rov av iScooiv, oiKeiOTspriv pysupsvoi f\ eq 
cov av aKouawaiv. 


Now that medicine in itself has arguments full of resources for its treat¬ 
ments, and that it would rightly refuse to undertake problematic cases, 
or undertaking them would do so without making a mistake, is shown 
both by arguments now being given and by the demonstrations of those 
versed in the art, demonstrations which are given more readily through 
action than through words, and not by attention to words, under the 
belief that the multitude find it more natural to be convinced by what 
they have seen than what they have heard. 

(On the Art, 13.1) 

Here, the author refers to his own treatise in terms of a series of arguments 
‘oi'. . . Aeyogevoi Aoyoi’ ‘[the] arguments now being given’ which is parallel 
to ‘ai . . . tcqv eidOTOW tt)v rexvrjv 87ri58k;ie<;’ ‘the demonstrations of those 
versed in the art’. However, in this treatise the demonstrations referred to in 
the latter quotation are said to be given ‘8K tow epycov fjSiov fj sk tcov Xoycov 
£7n8eiKvi)Oi)Giv ‘more readily through action than through words’ and this in 
response to the perceived requirements of persuading a crowd of listeners. 
This passage hints at a world of practical demonstrations before crowds and 
therefore suggests a closer analogy with theatre than simply spoken explana¬ 
tions. In this passage the term epideixis refers to visual elements of demon¬ 
stration that we have very little evidence for, thus supporting the idea that the 
term and the phenomena it referred to were in the process of being established 
when this treatise was written. 

The visual element to epideixis is also hinted at in this passage from On 
Ancient Medicine, which describes the body giving visual signs of internal 
disorder: 


Ta 8’ dAAa 7iavra 7iepi tov av0pco7iov, ooco av Ttleiooi pfoyrirai, togoutco 
fi7iid)T8pa Kai Pe/aiova. navrcov 8’ apiora SiaKeirai c6v0pco7uo(;, orav 
7isoor|Tai Kai ev fjouxiq fj pqSepiav 8bvap.iv iSliyv COToSeiKvbpeva. nepi 
pev ouv toutcov iKavcoq poi qyebpai 87n8e8eTx0ai. 
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But all other components of a human become milder and better the 
greater the number of other components with which they are mixed. 
A human is in the best possible condition when there is complete coc- 
tion and calm, with no particular power displayed. I think that I have 
explained this subject sufficiently. 

(On Ancient Medicine, 19.7-20.1) 

This is taken from the second part of On Ancient Medicine, in which the author 
challenges those who claim that hot, cold, dry and wet are the essential powers 
of the human being (15.1 f). He claims that these people have never discov¬ 
ered these powers acting purely - that is, not mixed with other qualities - and 
that they have the same range of foodstuffs available for use as remedies as 
anybody else, noting that they are not able to ascribe to these foodstuffs a sin¬ 
gle power (for example, cold) but rather that they claim that they always have 
a mixed power (for example, cold and bitter) (15.2-4) The author then argues 
through a number of examples of common situations involving temperature 
changes in the body that hot and cold cannot in fact be considered strong pow¬ 
ers in the body since when they are intermingled they cause no trouble, and 
when one does become more powerful than the other, they quickly return to a 
balanced state (16. 1-6). In cases of fever, the author states, it is not heat but 
some other quality that is the main cause of the fever (16.7-17.3). 

The author then discusses different causes of coryza (that is, nasal conges¬ 
tion, a symptom of the common cold), including cases in which cold is the 
only cause (contradicting his earlier claim that the four powers first mentioned 
do not act independently) (On Ancient Medicine, 18.1^1). Mixing and coction 
are necessary, he claims, to remedy those cases that are caused by acrimony 
and eras is among the humours, but not for those caused by cold alone. A few 
other cases of illness derived from hot or cold are then listed, before the author 
states that all the rest result from qualities rather than powers (19.1-6). The 
author then ends this section by noting that the elements of the body are least 
troublesome when mixed - adding that hot can only mix with cold and vice 
versa (19.7). 

The passage quoted directly above concludes this section by stating that 
the highest form of health is obtained when no one power becomes dominant. 
Here the author uses the term ‘a7ro8£iKvup£VO<;’ meaning ‘shows itself’ refer¬ 
ring to the powers just mentioned, such as discharge from the nose. There is 
an analogy with the sense of ‘87ii8eS£T%0aT ‘to have explained’ used in the fol¬ 
lowing line: on the one hand the body makes external signals as to its internal 
state and on the other hand the author proclaims his ideas to make public his 
thoughts to his audience. 

As elsewhere, it is significant that these terms come at the end of a passage 
of explanation; the author steps back from the act of explanation to under¬ 
line what has been going on and close off this section of his treatise and, 
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analogously, he moves from discussing the internal processes of the body to 
external signs. These two uses of deknumi close together in the treatise then 
add to other hints we have seen of a sense of revelation to a public, and of 
making the largely unseen seen, which can be understood in both a visual and 
a verbal sense. 

There are also examples of the use of deiknumi that do not clearly refer to 
either a verbal or a practical demonstration: 


"Exi 5e Kai sv xoiaiv acapKoioi xoiauxri evconv oir) rai ev xotaiv 
eucapKoiaiv eveivai deSeuaai. 


Furthermore, there exists on the parts where flesh is absent a cavity sim¬ 
ilar to the one whose existence has been demonstrated for the parts cov¬ 
ered in flesh. 


{On the Art, 10.4) 


The demonstration referred to here may refer to the explanation given directly 
prior to this passage in the treatise, or it could equally or additionally suggest 
that the author may make his point by indicating the features mentioned on a 
model. 

In this discussion, we have gained some insight into the use of the term 
epideixis at the level of individual examples from ‘oral’ treatises of the Hip¬ 
pocratic Collection. We have seen that while the term does normally refer to 
an account or explanation as opposed to a statement, corroborating Demont’s 
and Thomas’ analyses, there is also evidence that it was necessary for these 
authors to spell out the meaning of the term and that it may have also served 
a persuasive purpose in establishing an author’s authority. Furthermore, we 
have seen evidence that the term cannot easily be limited to a verbal genre or 
style since it can refer to visual or physical demonstration, of which we have 
very little evidence. This again emphasises the stretch of this term and pro¬ 
vides further support for the sense that it was in the process of being defined 
in this period. 


The orality of Hippocratic oratorical texts 

If the use of the term ‘deucvopi’ ‘to show’ and related words in the Hippocratic 
oratorical treatises shows a wide range of notions of revelation and display in 
different formats, we should also consider the reason why these authors elect 
to make claims about the aims and intentions of their work in the first place. 
In this last section of the chapter, I examine the presence of claims to display 
or demonstrate from another angle, as part of a range of features of oral style. 
To do this, I turn first to a chapter by Michael Gagarin on the orality of oratory 
which sets out some of the groundwork for the discussion to follow. 
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In the chapter, an addition to the relatively limited scholarship on the oral 
nature of oratory, Gagarin argues that ‘there are clear differences between ora¬ 
tory to be read and oratory written to be performed orally and that these differ¬ 
ences are related to oral performance’ (1998: 164). 22 He compares the Second 
Tetralogy of Antiphon, the originator of forensic logography, with Gorgias’ 
Encomium of Helen, the work of the most prominent Sophistic orator. 

This work on the differences between oratory composed for performance 
and oratory composed to be read is a useful point of reference which can be 
used to take us a step forward from verbal references to display in Hippocratic 
writing to identification and analysis of specific persuasive features that are 
hallmarks of oratory and help shed further light on the question of persua¬ 
sive function of Hippocratic display prose. Gagarin provides a framework for 
thinking more deeply about whether any given work of presumed oratory was 
composed for oral performance and the extent to which this may be reflected 
in features of the writing. 

In the chapter, Gagarin contrasts a speech which is composed primarily to 
be delivered orally - Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen, a mock defence of Helen 
of Troy against the charge that she initiated the Trojan War - with an example 
of a speech which he argues was composed primarily for a reading public: 
the defendant’s first speech in Antiphon’s Second Tetralogy, a prosecution for 
accidental homicide which is dated to the late fifth, early fourth century (see 
Gagarin 1997). 23 Gagarin argues that 

Among the features of oral style we can identify in Helen are signposts, 
ring composition, parallelism, parataxis, simplified sentence structure, 
and, of course, the notorious ‘Gorgianic’ verbal effects. Antiphon, by 
contrast, builds his argument largely without these features: he does not 
alert the reader where he is going, and he uses a more complex syntax, 
heavily dependent on participles, with very little verbal assonance. 

(1998: 168) 

He also notes that ‘Antiphon presents a radically new argument supported by 
generalisation and analysis, whereas Gorgias’ basic argument is less innova¬ 
tive and he avoids analysis or generalisations even when it suggests itself’ 
(1998: 168). 

To be clear, these features are (1) signposts, which are phrases or words 
that alert the listener to the stage of progression within the speech and make 
explicit reference to its structure; (2) ring composition, whereby the struc¬ 
ture moves out from a starting point and back to the same starting point; 
(3) parallelism and use of parataxis, by which is meant the use of sentences 
or parts of sentences which mirror one another or which complement one 
another; 24 (4) antitheses, which Gagarin notes are usually brief in Helen and 
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are longer, involve more complex ideas and are sometimes combined into 
complex clusters in the extract from the Tetralogies', (5) word order: Gagarin 
notes Antiphon’s tendency towards extreme hyperbaton - that is, rearrange¬ 
ment of customary word order, and Gorgias’ tendency only towards a mild 
version of this; (6) sentence length, with Antiphon’s sentences significantly - 
around a third - longer than Gorgias’; (7) verbal effects, which Gagarin 
notes Antiphon generally avoids, while Gorgias famously embraces (1998: 
168-171). 

As well as these stylistic features, which characterise Gorgias’ ‘oral’ oratory 
in contrast with Antiphon’s oratory to be read, Gagarin notes that ‘Antiphon 
presents a radically new argument supported by generalisation and analysis, 
whereas Gorgias’ basic argument is less innovative and he avoids analysis 
or generalisation even when it suggests itself’ (1998: 168), thus adding three 
further features, more of content than of style, to consider in comparing these 
speeches: (1) innovation, (2) generalisation and (3) analysis. 

In discussing Antiphon’s legal speeches and an extant example of Gorgias’ 
work, Gagarin brings out a stark contrast between what he claims is clear and 
simple oratory to be heard and more complex oratory to be read: ‘Although 
these stylistic differences may be more a matter of degree than kind, taken 
together they form a clear contrast between clarity and simplicity on the one 
hand and complexity, even obscurity, on the other’ (1998: 171). 

However, while the stylistic differences that Gagarin highlights are clearly 
indicative of major differences between the sources he contrasts, these are 
not necessarily to be attributed to different forms of dissemination. Anti¬ 
phon and Gorgias are writing for very different purposes - Antiphon’s legal 
speeches seem to have been used for real cases in court while Gorgias’ Helen 
is clearly an imaginative play on the genre of legal defence. The assumption 
that Gagarin makes is that form is indicative only of persuasive context; yet, 
it may also be indicative of and closely intersect with theoretical content. The 
whimsy and humour of Gorgias’ display are powerfully communicated by a 
form of language that is reflexive and replete with repetition and simplicity: 
Gorgias’ Helen is a child-like legal defence, but that does not mean that it was 
necessarily intended as a certain form of communication. It could easily suit 
both a performance before a crowd, and a textbook-style model of speech 
composition. Similarly, it is not surprising that Antiphon’s legal speeches are 
more complex in compositional techniques given the gravity and complexity 
of content that they seek to communicate: they could be suitable for oral dis¬ 
semination, or private reading, or both. 

Gagarin does usefully identify stylistic features which are important to 
these authors, and which are being exploited for persuasive effect. The diffi¬ 
culty comes in how far these effects can be judged to indicate a certain com¬ 
municative context, how far they merely reflect a certain context and how far 
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they are being put to service in conjunction with theoretical content: these are 
questions that Gagarin does not broach in his chapter. 

In the next chapter of this study, on sound in Hippocratic display oratory, 
I will consider the use of what Gagarin terms ‘verbal effects’, identified here 
as a hallmark of ‘oral’ prose, and consider the persuasive function of these 
features. In Chapter 5, 1 will consider the use of antitheses, again with a view 
to uncovering the persuasive and communicative potential of this feature. 
I argue that while these clearly are persuasive features related to a culture 
attuned to oral display oratory, their use does not translate neatly into a pic¬ 
ture of whether any given treatise was primarily composed for one context or 
another; indeed, I suggest that it would be futile to try to claim that any text is 
exclusively used for one purpose or another. 

Before moving on to do this, and to lead into the discussion in the follow¬ 
ing two chapters, it is worthwhile to illustrate an example of my approach 
by considering in further detail claims to display and demonstration already 
touched on above as signposting features characteristic of‘oral’ texts. In the 
section above, we saw that all five selected Hippocratic display prose texts 
made reference to demonstration in the form of an announcement or prom¬ 
ise to the audience about what will be demonstrated. The most emphatic 
references to display were found in On Ancient Medicine , On the Art and 
On Breaths, though all five treatises indicated an intention to make a demon¬ 
stration. Is there, then, a sense that because of the evidence of emphasis on 
signposting these three Hippocratic treatises are more deliberately designed 
for an oral dissemination context than On the Sacred Disease and On the 
Nature of Human Beingsl I suggest below that while we do find differences 
in the way signposting is being used, this cannot simply indicate persuasive 
context: the issues at stake are more complex than this, though there are hints 
as to persuasive context in places. 


(a) On the Art 

We find many examples of signposting in this treatise, although it is not con¬ 
sistently present throughout. For example, the following extract, in which the 
author announces the intention for his treatise: 


nepi pev ouv toutcov si ye tic pij kavdx; bk tcov eipppevcov ^nvir|oiv, 
ev qaaoigiv av koyoiaiv cacpeaiepov SiSayGeij • Ttepi 8e ir[TpiKfj<g - eq 
iauir|v yap 6 Xoyoq -, iauir|c ouv rijv daioSeiipv mnijcopai. 

Concerning on the one hand these matters, then, should anyone not have 
reached a sufficient understanding from what has been said, clearer 
instruction may be given in other discourses. Concerning on the other 
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hand medicine - as this is the subject of this discourse - about this, then, 
I will now give a demonstration. 

(3.1) 

This sentence serves to move the discussion on from the opening general 
statements about the existence of arts in general to the existence and defence 
of the art of medicine. There is more than a simple indication of what is to 
come: the author is also seeking to manage the expectations of the audience 
or reader and indicate closure on the topic of art (rsxvtj) in general. The sign¬ 
post is emphatic in the sense that it brings one topic to a close, redirecting to 
other treatises for further information, stating the main topic of the treatise and 
announcing the intention of the author. The balancing phrasing - ‘Ilepi pev... 
7iepi de’ ‘concerning on the one hand . .. concerning on the other hand’ - also 
builds an antithesis into the signpost and we find parallelism in the repeated 
reference to the subject ‘ir|TptKfj<;... xauiriv ... iain:r|<;’ ‘medicine ... this ... 
this’. 

On this account alone, the treatise would seem to be designed for oral dis¬ 
semination, following Gagarin’s analysis. Yet, this could equally be an exam¬ 
ple of an author taking constructions which emerge most prominently from 
oral discussion contexts and committing them to the page. There is attention 
to sound and to rhythm as we might expect from the spoken word, but no 
conclusive evidence about performance context. We can , however, note a cer¬ 
tain intimacy of relation between the author and reader or audience, and a use 
of language which is influenced by attention to its sound. 


(b) On the Sacred Disease 

There is very little signposting in this treatise beyond basic statements of 
topic, as at the beginning of the treatise: 


Ilepi ifj<; leprjtg vouoon Kakeopevr|<; cod’ exei ... 

This is how things are concerning the disease called sacred ... 

( On the Sacred Disease, 1.1) 

However, topic statements are repeated at the beginning of Sections 1 and 2 
and are strategically placed to help structure the treatise. As we saw with the 
reference to display above (pages 63-5), the author’s indications of struc¬ 
ture are brief and succinct, with precise detail of subject matter included and 
prominent. 

In contrast to the quotation from On the Art above, this signpost includes 
no first-person verb, no parallelism, no antithetical constructions. Based on 
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this limited evidence alone, On the Sacred Disease is likely to have been com¬ 
posed for a somewhat different context from On the Art. It is possible that this 
is a context in which the treatise is read silently or quietly by an individual. 
But it is also possible that this was written for dissemination before a group 
of physicians learning about the disease. The use of phonic features is less 
prominent than in On the Art, but again this does not necessarily translate into 
evidence for dissemination context. It does indicate an author apparently less 
engaged with sound than the author of On the Art, yet, as I argue below, there 
is significant engagement of antithetical constructions in this treatise. 


(c) On Ancient Medicine 

In the references to display in On Ancient Medicine above, we saw emphatic 
and specific references to what the author intended to demonstrate. There 
are more, and more elaborate examples of signposting than in On the Sacred 
Disease. As with the references to demonstration above, the signposts tend to 
be succinct and precise. 


’E7ii 8e tcgv xdv kouvov xpo7iov xf)v i£%vr|v ytreuvicov ec, imo0£oio<; Xoyov 
87iavek0£iv Poukopai. 


But I wish to return to the account of those who pursue their researches 
in the art according to the new method, from a hypothesis. 

{On Ancient Medicine , 13.1) 


This example of signposting indicates a shift and return from the discussion of 
the original discovery of medicine through trial and error - the ‘archaeology’ 
of medicine -, which occupies Sections 2-12 of the treatise, to criticism of the 
medical innovators which occupies the opening of the treatise, Sections 1-2 
and Sections 13-19. 

Other examples of signposting in the treatise are more informal in tone, 
loosely indicating what has been said and what is to come rather than stipulat¬ 
ing intent, as in the following, for instance: 


Ilepi 8s Sovapicov, yupcov abxcov xs £Kaoxo<; 6 xi Sbvaxai 7roi8iv xdv 
av0pco7iov 8GK8cp0ai, ©G7iep Kai 7rpox8pov eipqxai, Kai xf|v ouyyeveiav 
cbq eyouai 7ipd<; akXrikoix;. Aeyco 8s xo xoiouxov. 


Concerning powers, it is necessary to examine both what each one of the 
humours in itself is able to do to the human being, as has already been 
said, and also their kinship with one another. I mean something like the 
following. 


(On Ancient Medicine, 24.1) 
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Broadly, we find in these examples the sense of an author aiming to commu¬ 
nicate a message as clearly as possible to an audience, and explicitly acknowl¬ 
edging this as his intention. As with the phrase ‘7i£ipf|oopai ETiiSei^ai, X&ycov 
Kai duSeiicvucov xqv x£ A /vr|V oil saiiv’ ‘I will endeavour to expound [this] by 
a statement and exposition of what the art is’ cited above (2.2) the signposting 
is specific and detailed. 

Like On the Art and unlike On the Sacred Disease the author refers clearly 
to his intentions using a first-person verb with reference to the subject of the 
treatise. The reference here to speaking certainly suggests that the treatise 
was read out in some form; this could be a script for a lecture or a record of 
a lecture, or merely a colloquial use of the verb ‘to speak’ in a period when 
distinctions between written and oral were shifting. 

(cl) On the Nature of Human Beings 

This treatise shows continual use of signposting, particularly in the first two- 
thirds of the treatise. For example: 


syd) |isv yap djroSdcco, a av cpfjaco xov av0pco7iov eivai, Kai Kata xov 
vopov Kai Kara if|v cpuotv, del xa aura eovxa 6poico<;, Kai veou eoviog Kai 
yepovioq, Kai xfj<g djpqq \|/nxpfjc sonar^ Kai 0£pprj<;, Kai x£Kpijpia juape^co, 
Kai avayKa<; caiocpavG), 8i’ aq SKaoxov au^exai xe Kai cpOivei ev xcp acbpaxi. 


I for my part will prove that what I declare to be the constituents of a 
human are, according to both convention and nature, always alike the 
same; it makes no difference whether the man be young or old, or whether 
the season be cold or hot. I will also bring evidence, and set forth the nec¬ 
essary causes why each constituent grows or decreases in the body. 

(On the Nature of Human Beings , 2.5) 


Here the author announces the nature and focus of the discussion to follow and 
indicates key features of this discussion (evidence, consideration of causes). 
There is a sense of promise to the listener or reader in this signpost, which 
we do not find in the examples from the other four treatises: we have a claim 
which the author announces will be supported with demonstration. First- 
person signposting verbs in the future tense are used near the beginning of On 
the Art (‘xf)v d7i68ei^iv 7ioujcopai’ ‘I will give a demonstration’ (3.1)) and On 
Ancient Medicine (‘7i£ipf|aopai £7ii8£i^ai’ ‘I will try to demonstrate’ (2.2)), 
and with more certainty and less suspense in On the Sacred Disease (‘cycb 
Safeco’ ‘I will show’ (1.3)). The claim ‘ayob p&v yap a7ro8d^co, a av (pijoco ... 
£ivai. . ’ ‘I will demonstrate what I declare ... to be ... ’ may simply be a 
variation on these examples and a standard feature of the opening of extended 
prose treatises. There is a sense, however, in the drawn-out syntax and of 
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repetition of first-person verb of a greater degree emphasis on display. A very 
similar construction is used earlier in the treatise: 


Euicbv Sc, a av cppaco xdv av0pco7iov civai, a7io(paveiv alei xaoxa covxa 
Kai Kaxa vopov Kai Kaxa cpootv, (pqpi Sc civai aipa Kai cpkeypa Kai yokfjv 
cavGqv Kai pekaivav. 

Now I promised to show that what are according to me the constituents 
of humans remain always the same, according to both convention and 
nature, so I declare that the constituents are blood, phlegm, yellow bile 
and black bile. 

(On the Nature of Human Beings , 5.1) 

There is certainly a sense of signposting being in this treatise to build a sense 
of intention emphatically and by referring to fulfilment of a promise, to engage 
emotionally with the audience, as well as to structure the treatise. As with the 
examples above, however, this need not necessarily be in an exclusively oral 
or quiet/silent-reading context and seems likely to have been used for both. 
The references to speaking and seeing do reflect oral habits, but do not provide 
strong evidence for an ‘oral’ text: after all, the source we study is written. 

(e) On Breaths 

The treatise displays continuous and consistent use of signposting, as, for 
example: 


"Oxi pev obv peyaAxi Koivcoviq curam xoici ^cboiai xob f)cpo<; ecmv, 
eiprjxar pexa xobxo xofvov prjxeov, Oq ouk akkoGev 7io0ev cixot; can 
yiveaGai xa q appcocma<; q evxen0ev. 7tepi pev ouv okon xon 7ipf)ypaxo(; 
apKct poi xanxa 1 pexa 8e xanxa 7ipo<; anxa xa epya xcp anxcp koyco 
7iopcn0ei<; C7 u8c(coj xa voappaxa xonxon exyova 7tdvxa covxa. 


Now I have said that all animals participate largely in air. So after this I 
must say that it is likely that maladies occur from this source and from 
no other. On the subject as a whole I have said sufficient; after this I will 
by the same reasoning proceed to facts and show that diseases are all the 
offspring of air. 

(On Breaths, 5.1-2) 


As well as indicating what has been said and what will be said - structuring 
the discussion and emphasising the points being made - the author empha¬ 
sises the sufficiency of what has been said, and in this way implies mastery of 
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the subject. As in On the Nature of Human Beings, signposting is also used to 
build suspense. 

The use of a lively, simple style may be engaging for a non-expert and the 
attention to phonic features such as use of rhythm shows the influence of oral 
and musical communication methods. The phrase ‘pexa 5e xabxa 7ipdi; abxa 
xa spya xcp abxco Aoycp 7iop£i)0£i<; £7ii8£l£co xa vocnjpaxa xouxou cicyova 7tavxa 
sovxa’, for instance, includes a high proportion of short-syllabled words, from 
which a hint of a pattern emerges with strings of two-syllable words followed 
by single-syllable words. The shortness of the words and the frequency of ‘a’ 
help to communicate a sense of rapidity. 

It certainly seems highly plausible that these features could have been 
exploited in a performance context, and the subject matter and tone suggests 
a lay audience, perhaps a large crowd. Nevertheless, this does not preclude 
the possibility of the treatise being read by individuals and for multiple uses 
of individual treatises; it does, however, indicate influence of and reference to 
earlier prose works more thoroughly embedded within the tradition of sound 
patterning to convey meaning. 

We have seen in the discussion above, then, that while there are references 
to display and demonstration and features of oral style which are broadly sim¬ 
ilar in the Hippocratic oratorical treatises, close examination of verbal ref¬ 
erences to display and demonstration and consideration of the presence of 
signposting as a feature of oral style do not yield any definitive insights into 
the nature of Hippocratic oratory, though we do gain glimpses and suggestive 
hints as to possible performance context. As noted at the beginning of this 
chapter, an understanding of the genre of epideictic based solely on Aristotle’s 
definition in the Rhetoric misses the complex earlier history of expository 
prose; analysis in this chapter of the use of terms indicating ‘display’ and 
‘demonstrate’ and the use of signposting in the selected Hippocratic treatises 
indicates that each author is working to define for himself the explanatory and 
expressive framework in which his case is being made. 

The individuality of each text and each author impresses itself upon us, 
with, in many cases, differences in the references to display and demonstra¬ 
tion and in the use of signposting showing that each author approaches the 
question of how to communicate with an audience rather differently; this in 
turn implies a range of performance contexts and persuasive aims and the 
absence of a clearly defined genre or standard of expository prose. 

As already noted above, in the following chapters I go on to explore further 
features which have been attributed to oral style by Gagarin, namely use of 
sound and antithetical constructions. In Chapter 4, 1 focus on phonic features 
in On Breaths and closely related models for these in the extant literature 
which precedes the composition of this treatise. 
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Notes 


1 See for example Demont (1993) and Thomas (2003); see also Carey (2007). 

2 Loraux goes on to explain the limitation of using Aristotle as a basis for analysis 
of Greek prose, with reference to her subject of study: ‘It is not in Aristotle’s inev¬ 
itably classificatory thought, but in a study of the funeral oration itself, regarded as 
a fixed form and as a genre made up of topoi, that we must look for an answer to 
the question of its status’ (2006 [1986]: 284). 

3 ‘d’un cote, l’expose oral didactique ou “cours”; de l’autre, Texpose oral epidic- 
tique ou “discours’”. 

4 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1409a24-37: ‘xqv 8s Xs<qiv dvdyicq eivai q eipopevqv Kai xcp 

auvSeaucp uiav, d)C7rep ai ev xolc SiOupauBoic avaBoXai, q Kaxeaxpauuevqv Kai 

/%/ 

opoiav xaiq x<uv apxaicov 7roiqxcov avxioxpoipon;. q gev ouv eipopevq XsE, iq q apxaia 
eaxiv “'HpoBoxou ©oupiou q5’ iaxopiqi; a7i68ed;ic;” (xauxq yap 7rpoxepov gev 
anavTsq, vuv 8s ou 7ro)Aoi ypcovxai): Xsyco 8s eipogevqv q ou8ev sy&i x&koq Ka0’ 
auxqv, av pq xo 7ipaypa xo Asyopsvov xeXeicoGq. ecrci 8s aq8q<; 6id xo onreipov: xo 
yap xskoc navxsq BouXovxai KaOopav: 8i07i8p 87 ii xoic KapTixqpaiv 8K7TV80uai Kai 
SK/Aovxai: 7ipoopcovxsc yap xo nspo.q ou Kapvoum 7ipox8pov. q pev ouv eipopevq 
xqi; Xsqscoq eaxiv q8s, Kaxeaxpappevq 8s q ev ^epioSoiq: Xeyco 8e TiepioSov Xe^iv 
s/ouaav apxqv Kai xsAsuxqv auxqv Ka0’ auxqv Kai peyeOoq eucuvo7rrov. ’ 

‘The style must be either continuous and united by connecting particles, like 
the dithyrambic preludes, or periodic, like the antistrophes of the ancient poets. 
The continuous style is the ancient one; for example, “This is the exposition of 
the investigation of Herodotus of Thurii.” It was formerly used by all, but now is 
used only by a few. By a continuous style I mean that which has no end in itself 
and only stops when the sense is complete. It is unpleasant, because it is endless, 
for all wish to have the end in sight. That explains why runners, just when they 
have reached the goal, lose their breath and strength, whereas before, when the end 
is in sight, they show no signs of fatigue. Such is the continuous style. The other 
style consists of periods, and by period I mean a sentence that has a beginning and 
end in itself and a magnitude that can be easily grasped’ (Freese 1926). 

5 The ‘peroration’ is essentially a conclusion or epilogue to a work; see Lausberg 
(1998: §§431-442). 

6 Gagarin, in his chapter on oratory and rhetoric before the Sophists notes that ‘there 
is no evidence [before the fourth century bce] to suggest the systematic study 
or analysis of the practice of public speaking beyond the simple observation of 
individuals’ manners of speaking. Rhetoric in the fourth-century sense is still lack¬ 
ing’ (2006: 30). See also Mann’s comments on epideixis in relation to On the Art 
(2012: 17-18): he argues that in this treatise we find a pre-Aristotelian notion of 
epideixis. 

1 He refers to Isocrates’ Helen , Gorgias’ Olympic Discourse and Isocrates Panegy- 
ricus in discussing prooimia of epideictic speeches (3. 14, 1-2). 

8 The German title is ‘Die Epideixis iiber die Techne im V. und IV. Jh.’. 

9 ‘Gegeniiber, Epideixis ’ fiihrt der Begriff ‘ Genos epideiktikon’’ zwei Besonderhe- 
iten ein. Erstens ist es naturlich nur eine Art Redekunst. Zweistens unterscheidet 
sich meistens der Redner von dem Mann, dessen Trefflichkeit gelobt wird’. 

10 G. Kennedy, in his edition of Aristotle’s Rhetoric notes: ‘Epideictic discourse, in 
particular, needs to be looked at in a variety of ways not recognised by Aristotle. 
He thought of it as the rhetoric of praise or blame, as in a funeral oration or a 
denunciation of someone, and failed to formulate its role in the instilling, preser¬ 
vation, or enhancement of cultural values, even though this was a major function. 
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as seen in Pericles’ famous funeral oration or the epideictic speeches of Isocrates. 
His apparent lack of interest in the moral value of epideictic rhetoric is perhaps in¬ 
fluenced by scorn for Isocrates, but it is also analogous to his feelings about poetry’ 
(1991: 22). 

11 cf. Dodds’ comments on Plato Gorgias, 447 A 5 (1959: 189). 

12 De articulis XXXV, IV 158-160 in Littre, 1973-1989 [1839-1861] (II155 Kiihle- 
wein) 

13 ‘In solchen Vortragen, wie etwa auch in De morb. sac. und De nat. horn., bedeutet 
der Gebrauch dieser Verben nur, daB der Fachmann seine Fahigkeiten und seine 
Theorien zugleich vorweisen und beweisen mochte.’ 

14 See above, pp. 5-7 (Chapter 1) and pp. 59-62. 

15 See Liddell and Scott (1996). 

16 eTrlSei^Kg, f): I. ostentatio DeArte 6,32,4; Viet 16,496,8; Praec 9,266,14; II. demon¬ 
strate (pi.) De Arte 6,26,9. 87u8encvnpi: I. exhibeo Prog 2,134,1; demonstro VM 
1,572,15.16; Art 4,158,13; Flat 6,96,18 and 114,15,16; Viet I 6,468,5; Decent 
9,242,5; VM 1,620,10; demonstrate De Arte 6,26,10 (Kuhn et al. 1986). Refer¬ 
ences to Hippocratic treatises are listed as they appear in the Index Hippocraticus, 
to the Littre edition of the Hippocratic Collection. 

17 These are, in the order in which they are discussed in this chapter: On the Sacred 
Disease, 1.3; On Breaths, 1.5; 15.1; 15.2; On the Sacred Disease, 1.13; On the 
Art, 3.1-3; 2. 2; On the Nature of Human Beings, 2.4-5; On Ancient Medicine 2.2; 
On the Art, 13.1; On Ancient Medicine 19.7-20.1; On the Art, 10.4. See also On the 
Nature of Human Beings 5.3-4; On the Art 1.1 and Airs, Waters, Places, 12, 1-2. 

18 This use of d^oSeiKvupi does seem to offer some support for Bakker’s argument 
that the term is used to denote a response to a specific situation, that it deals 
in differentiation (in this case the need is to distinguish between religious and 
non-religious territory) and that what is shown is always changed in the act and 
may not even have existed before in (2002: 20—28). 

19 Thomas notes with reference to this use of the term that ‘it is the a7i65eii;i<; of a par¬ 
ticular theory, but it seems, like the English “display” and e7u5ei^ic;, to be shading 
off into a “demonstration piece’” (2003: 252). 

20 This use of OOToSei^n; here does accord with the idea put forward by Bakker that 
the term indicates ‘an act that is performed in response to a specific situation’ 
(2002: 21) - the specific situation being the response to critics of medicine. How¬ 
ever, On Breaths uses ‘sTriSeiqiq’ to the same purpose. 

21 This sense of statement and supporting explanation indicated by the terms cpr|pit 
and d^oSsiicvnpi respectively occurs again later in the same treatise: ‘croyyeyove 8s 
Tama xa sipppeva- 7rco<; yap on ^uyyeyove; npenov pev (pavepo<; ecxiv rovOpco^oi; 
sycov sv scouTCp xania 7ra.vxa a'lSia ecoc av Cf\, erceixa 8s yeyovev st, avOpro^on xanxa 
7rdvxa syovxoc, xsOpa^xai xs sv avOpccmcp xanxa 7idvxa eyovxi, oaa eyco epppi xe xat 
a^oSsiKvnpi.’ ‘The named elements are congenital: for how could they not be? For 
firstly it is obvious that a human being has all these elements inside perpetually as 
long as he or she is alive; secondly, human beings are bom and nourished inside 
other human beings who have all these elements as well, that is those elements that 
I now state and demonstrate’ (5, 3-4). 

22 See e.g. Connors (1986), Havelock (1986: 46-47) for further work on the orality 
of oratory; see also Thomas (1992). 

23 Gagarin notes that ‘Before the second half of the fifth century oratory was entire¬ 
ly oral - composed and performed ex tempore, and not preserved except for the 
occasional memorable phrase ... or the fictional versions of poets and historians. 
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The earliest speeches to be written were composed by sophists and logographers’ 
(1998: 164). 

24 On the term ‘parallelism’: ‘[it] has been coined in relatively recent times, and it 
does not belong to the traditional terminology of rhetoric. It usually designates 
a group of discursive phenomena, both of a formal and semantic nature, known 
since ancient times under the Greek terms paris on and par isos is ’ Mayoral and 
Ballesteros (2001; 552-553). Lausberg describes parison and parisosis as follows: 
‘Isocolon, or parison, or parisosis consists in the coordinated juxtaposition of two 
or more colons or commas, whereby generally speaking the colons (or commas) 
each manifest the same sentence sequence. The colons themselves can be syntacti¬ 
cally complete main or subordinate clauses or (also in the case of commas) consist 
of in each case at least two-element sentence parts, which are integrated into the 
sentence as a “parenthesis” by means of a further sentence part’ (1998: 320). 
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Gorgias, Heraclitus and the 
persuasive functions of sound 
in On Breaths 


This chapter will explore persuasive patterns and the relationship between 
form and content in Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen, a key example of Sophis¬ 
tic prose, and extant fragments of Heraclitus’ writing in light of the analysis 
of On Breaths, which, as will become clear in the chapter, has the strongest 
connection with these examples of Sophistic and pre-Socratic prose of the five 
Hippocratic treatises focused on in this book. 

We saw, in Chapter 2, how Hippocratic expository prose mixes persuasive 
patterning and elements of argument from evidence to develop a new kind of 
medical logos in which writers put forward a case through meanings built up 
associatively and implicitly, as well as through the linear logic of argument. 
We also saw, in Chapter 3, how there is evidence in the five selected Hippo¬ 
cratic treatises of each author seeking to establish their own manner of com¬ 
municating with an audience and suggestions as to a range of performance 
contexts. 

In this chapter, I focus on On Breaths as a case study, and analyse closely the 
use of sound patterning in expository prose. As well as exploring the presence 
of sonic resonances in the treatise, I examine in further detail the relationship 
between this treatise and that of the work of earlier models of prose writing, 
arguing that On Breaths looks back to the earlier Ionian work of Heraclitus for 
useful expressive resources, and also moves in some sort of parallel with the 
probably nearly contemporary work of Gorgias. Establishing this larger pat¬ 
tern should help us to gain a better understanding of the expressive resources 
deployed in Heraclitus’ and Gorgias’ expository prose, as well as in that of 
the Hippocratic treatise On Breaths, and by implication provide some further 
insight into the relationship between these authors’ work. 

Let us firstly consider briefly Jouanna’s comments on the relationship 
between Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen and On Breaths. Jouanna states in his 
article on rhetoric and the Hippocratic Collection that there is a significant 
relationship between the treatises On Breaths, On the Art and Encomium of 
Helen in that they are all rare examples of epideictic oratory and share many 
persuasive characteristics (Jouanna 1984: 38). In both his article on rhetoric 
and the Hippocratic Collection and his edition of On Breaths, he notes the 
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particularly close proximity of Encomium of Helen and On Breaths : ‘no work, 
in the preserved literature, is as close to Encomium of Helen as the treatise On 
Breaths' (Jouanna 1988: 11; cf. Jouanna 1984: 38 f.). 1 

As noted in the previous chapter, Jouanna states overall that On the Art , 
On Breaths and Encomium of Helen all correspond to a definition of epide- 
ictic discourse according to Aristotle (Jouanna 1984: 36-38). He notes that 
various aspects of the composition of On Breaths are similar to Encomium 
of Helen : he points out, for instance, that On the Art and On Breaths are the 
only treatises in the collection to have a developed preamble and conclusion, 
like Encomium of Helen (Jouanna 1988: 13). Jouanna also points to the use 
of verbs in the first person and of rhetorical questions; the didactic character 
of the writing; the similarity of transitions between sections; the classification 
and ordering of arguments and the way demonstrations are introduced as signs 
of the close relationship between the two treatises (Jouanna 1988: 13-17). 

He notes that the concise parallel or antithetical phrasing found in On 
Breaths and Encomium of Helen indicates a very close relationship between 
these two texts, closer than the one between On the Art and Encomium of 
Helen, stating that ‘The main characteristic of periodic style is the use of 
antithesis that places two clauses of a phrase of the same length (parisosis) 
ending in the same sounds (paromoiosis) in opposition’ (Jouanna 1984: 37). 2 
He also notes that both On Breaths and Encomium of Helen deal with praise 
and blame {On Breaths is a eulogy to the power of air; Encomium of Helen to 
the power of logos) (Jouanna 1984: 38-40; cf. Jouanna 1988: 13). 

Jouanna goes on to note the presence and use of play on sound in On Breaths 
and Encomium of Helen. Both texts are shown to employ the repeated use of 
rhetorical questions, the use of imagined objections from the audience, an 
attempt at clarity, the same manner of announcements of the subject of their 
discourse and similar transitions between sections of the text (Jouanna 1988: 
13-16). Jouanna also notes here that the authors divide up points within their 
arguments in the same way, show a similar subdivision of key notions into 
categories, introduce evidence in the same way and also end their treatises in 
a similar fashion (Jouanna 1988: 16-17). 

Jouanna gives a long list of examples of comparisons and metaphors in 
On Breaths and Encomium of Helen that he states contribute to their identi¬ 
fication with ‘poetic prose’ of which Aristotle gives Gorgias as an example 
(Jouanna 1988: 18-19). 3 He claims that ‘many of these images have their ori¬ 
gin in technical Ionic prose that seems naturally similar and whose expression, 
which is called poetic, may derive less from imitation of poetry (epic, lyric 
or tragic) than from the riches of the common Ionian treasury of prose and 
poetry’ (Jouanna 1988: 19). 4 

Jouanna goes on to list instances of the presence of paromoion (alliteration) 
and parison (even balance between the members of a sentence) and in partic¬ 
ular notes the many examples of doubling found in both treatises. 5 Examples 
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of play on the sound of words found in the succession and accumulation of 
words which have an identical or analogous sound are listed next (Jouanna 
1988: 22-23). Jouanna remarks in passing that 

the repetition of the same term to interlink phrases and to mark the 
stages of an argument and of a physiological process, as when 14.2 
(p. 122, line 1) \|/u%0svxi 8e xco ai'paxi [‘once the blood is cooled’] repeats 
to aipa \|/b%eiai [‘the blood cools’], is a characteristic of Ionian prose 
that has not undergone Sophistic influence. 

(Jouanna 1988: 23-24) 6 

Finally, he notes the presence of parechema (words which have the same 
sound but are not formed on the same root) and alliteration in the treatise, as 
well as two examples of prose meter found in On Breaths (Jouanna 1988: 24). 7 

As discussed in the first and third chapters of this study, it is anachronistic 
to use Aristotle’s definition of epideictic discourse to judge the correspon¬ 
dence of these texts; more importantly for this chapter, absent from Jouanna’s 
discussion is a sense of the interplay between form and content that exists in 
these texts and is arguably another aspect of the connection between them. 
The following comments seek to identify some of the main features of inter¬ 
play between form and content in Encomium of Helen and On Breaths by 
way of complement to Jounna’s analysis of the connection between the two 
texts and to extend our understanding of the relationship of On Breaths with 
contemporary writing. 


(a) Gorgias ’ Encomium of Helen 


Koopoc 7 i6a£i pev ebavSpia, otopaxi 8e koXEck ;, \|/u%rji 8e aotpia, 
7rpdypaii 8s dpexij, koycoi 8s bAijGsior xa 8e evavxia xobxcov amapia. 
avSpa 8s mi yuvaim mi Aoyov mi spyov mi noXiv mi rcpaypa ypi) 
to pev dciov 87iaivou S7ialvcoi xipav, xcoi 8 s ava^icoi poopov emxiOevar 
ios yap apapxia mi apaOia pspq>eo0ai xe xa 87iaiv8xa mi eTuaiveiv xa 
pcoprjxd. 


The order of a city lies in the quality of its men, of a body in beauty, of 
a mind in wisdom, of an object in excellence, of a speech in truth. The 
opposites of these qualities constitute disorderliness. If a man, a woman, 
a speech, a deed, a city, and an object deserve praise one should honour 
them with praise, but if they do not one should apply blame. For it is an 
equal failure and ignorance to blame things which are to be praised and 
to approve things which are to be censured. 

{Encomium of Helen, 1 in Waterfield 2009 [2000]: 228) 
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In this, the opening of Encomium of Helen, we find a balanced and repetitive 
sentence structure which embodies orderliness; the topic discussed - orderli¬ 
ness - is in this way reflected and expressed in the form of the phrasing used. 
We also find the list structure and the use of oppositions supporting the idea of 
a neat and orderly categorisation. The term ‘Evavxia’ ‘opposites’ is used in the 
above extract to make a generalisation about order in able-bodied men, bod¬ 
ies, the soul and affairs. The term emphasises the presence of opposition in the 
word order of the sentence and treats these verbal oppositions as if they were 
themselves evidence which can be used to construct a generalisation. Gorgias 
is saying that, because he can find a number of examples of opposition which 
he can convey through his writing, it is ‘valid’ to make a generalisation about 
the nature of this opposition. 

We find a similar technique used in On Breaths where oppositions are 


first verbalised - e.g. ‘Ti ouv /upon cp&ppaKov; "O 7raun Aipov’ (1.4) - and 
then a generalisation is made on the basis of this verbalisation, for exam¬ 
ple: ‘id Evavxia xcov Evavxicov eaxiv if]para’ ‘opposites are the remedy for 




opposites’ (1.5), and ‘Ei yap tic eioeiri iqv amr|v too vocfipaxot;, oio<g x av 
Eirj xa aupcpepovxa Tipoacpepsiv too acbpaxi ek xcov Evavxicov E7naxdpBvo<; too 
voappaxT ‘If one knows the cause of the disease, one would be able to admin¬ 
ister to the body whatever is useful, bring opposites to oppose the disease.’ 
(1.4). The oppositions that are described serve as the foundation for the gen¬ 
eralisation that then goes on to be made. 

Jouanna does not comment on the use of the term ‘Evavxia’ in the phrases 
cited above, though he does note that the phrase from On Breaths ‘xa Evavxia 
xcov svavxicov soxiv ippaxa’ ‘opposites are the remedy for opposites’ (1.5) is 
an example of polyptoton (words derived from the same stem being repeated) 
which is common in Encomium of Helen (Jouanna 1988: 22). Without linking 
the form with the content here, we miss the method that these authors are 
using both to establish evidence and to argue their case. 

Furthermore, the structure of the oppositions verbalised in On Breaths - for 
example, the ‘a-b, b-a’ structure of the phrase: ‘rcovov 5 e d7rov(q, dmmr|v 
8 e 7iovoq ’ ‘exercise [is cured by] rest, rest by exercise’ (1.4) - implies a 
neat balance which endows the generalisation, when it is made, with a sense 
of balance, neatness and order; we find the same strategy in the opening of 
Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen. The use of alpha privative is also characteristic 
in both examples in the context of black and white, balanced oppositions. 
We find, for instance ‘xa 8 e Evavxia xouxrov aKoapia’ ‘The opposites of these 
things are disorderliness’ in the passage above from Encomium of Helen that 
recalls the use of alpha privative in the line from On Breaths quoted immedi¬ 
ately above. 

We find further examples in Encomium of Helen that echo persuasive strat¬ 
egies that I have identified in On Breaths. We have seen that Gorgias presents 
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black and white oppositions; he also characterises the opinion of the poets 
about Helen as homogenous using the adjectives ‘6p,6q>covoi;’ ‘in accordance’ 
and ‘6p6\|A)%o<;’ ‘unanimous’ in Section 2. We also find in this section a sense 
of a straightforward conflict between truth and falsehood - another black and 
white opposition: 

eydb 8s PouAopcu koyiapov nva xcoi koycoi douq xijv pev KaKco<; aKououaav 
tiavoca xfjc aixia<;, xoix; 8s peptpopevoix; vj/eudopevout; £7ndek;a<; Kai 
dei^aq xakr|0£<; [rj] 7iai>cai xrj<g dpa0(a<;. 

I would like, by means of the logic with which I shall inform my speech, 
to free both the slandered woman from the charges against her and her 
detractors from their ignorance, by demonstrating the falsity of their 
views and by revealing the truth. 

{Encomium of Helen, 2 in Waterfield 2009 [2000]: 228) 

In Encomium of Helen, then, there is a conflict between opposites that is played 
out at the conceptual as well as the linguistic level, just as in On Breaths oppo¬ 
sition has a role to play at the conceptual level of how medicine works which 
is reflected in the play on language. 

Another aspect of the closeness of the kinship between Encomium of 
Helen and On Breaths is word play. Although there is a lot of play on sound 
and word order in Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen, as Jouanna has pointed out, 
this is confined in most examples to sonorous pairs and accumulations of 
words that do not have a direct bearing on the play between form and content 
in this treatise. 

As well as the sonorous pairs and the accumulations of words, there are also 
various examples in On Breaths of expressions that involve repetition of pairs 
of near synonyms. Jouanna notes many of these in his discussion, cited above; 
two representative examples are as follows (1988:20-24). We find ‘^ayuvexai 
Kai 7Xi)Kvoi>vxai’ ‘thickens and condenses’ when the author is describing the 
way that steam turns to water under the lid of a saucepan of boiling water as 
an analogy for the occurrence of perspiration (8.6). The phrase ‘7rkr|c0£iaai 
8s Kai 7rprja0£iaai’ ‘full and swollen’ is used to describe the state of vessels 
when headaches occur during fevers (8.7). These pairs of words, which tend 
to echo one another in sound, seem to provide an extra level of precision to 
the vocabulary which is not at this stage very technical: nuances of meaning 
can be produced by using a pair of words as opposed to just one word. The 
connection in sound reflects and so helps to naturalise, or knit together, their 
connection in terms of meaning, but they do not connect with the argument of 
the treatise directly in the way that we have seen with the use of oppositions 
above. 
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It is important to bear in mind that as well as similarities between the 
two treatises, there are also striking differences. In Encomium of Helen, for 
instance, the persuasive power of language itself is praised: 

Ioyo<; 8ov&oTr|<; peyaq sciiv, oc agiKpoxaxcoi ocbpaxi Kai OKpaveaiaicoi 
Geioxaia spya d7ioi£Aei - 5bvaxai yap Kai (po|3ov 7rauaai Kai Xb7xr|v 
dcpsAsiv Kai yapav svepydoaoGai Kai eleov £7tau£fjoai. xabxa 8e ccx; 
ouicot; £%£i SeI^co* 


The spoken word is a mighty lord, and for all that it is insubstantial and 
imperceptible it has superhuman effects. It can put an end to fear, do 
away with distress, generate happiness, and increase pity. I will now 
prove that this is so. 

{Encomium of Helen, 8 in Waterfield 2009 [2000]: 229) 


As Jouanna notes, this reminds us of the praise of the power of air in On 
Breaths - ‘Obxoc 8e psyioioc £V toici 7tdci xcov 7rdvxcov 8uvdoxr|<; eaxiv.’ ‘It 
is a very powerful master that reigns in every way over everything.’ (3.2) 
(Jouanna 1988: 13). Furthermore, to add to the sense of there being a connec¬ 
tion between Encomium of Helen and On Breaths is the notion of praising air 
or speech: both texts describe their object of praise as invisible. In the above 
quotations, speech is portrayed as an invisible and divine being and in On 
Breaths air is depicted as ‘o\|/£i acpavijg, xcp Se ^oyiapcp (pavEpog’ ‘invisible to 
the eye but visible to reason’ (3.3). 

Despite the clear parallels here, the fact that Gorgias praises speech and 
the author of On Breaths praises air suggests that Encomium of Helen has 
a different relationship with language from On Breaths. While On Breaths 
may be heavily influenced by Sophistic techniques, this is not to say that it 
does not also have a serious message to convey about the nature of medicine; 
Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen, by contrast, is a mock defence because it treats 
a mythological figure. 


(b) Repetition of sounds and phrases in On Breaths 

We find some uses of phonetic repetition in On Breaths that have no obvious 
parallels in Encomium of Helen. For example: 


'O 8e xoux’ dpioxa 7ioi£cov apioxog iqxpo<;, 6 8e xouxou tiAeioxov 
d7ioA.£i(p0£ic 7i^£iaxov d7i£^£icp0q xfj<g xexvrjt;. 


Whoever carries this out best is the best physician, whoever is furthest 
from it is furthest from the art. 


{On Breaths, 1.5) 
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Here, the phrase ‘n^eiGiov dTroXeupOei^’ ‘furthest from it [with a passive parti¬ 
ciple]’ is almost exactly repeated in the phrase ‘rctetoxov <X 7 ieXel(p 0 r|’ ‘furthest 
from it [with the verb in the passive voice]’. The repetition is memorable 
and emphasises the point being made that the best physician manages most 
skilfully the addition of what is lacking and the removal of what is in excess, 
which this author defines as the essence of the medical art. 

Another example of fairly straightforward repetition of sounds is the fol¬ 
lowing example from the author’s account of epidemic fever: 

'O gev 710/ojkoivoc 7rnp£i6q Sia xobxo xoiobxot; eoxiv, oxi xo 7tv£bga 
xconxo noyieq sakoogiv 6 go ion 5e ogoiax; xob 7rv£bgaxo<; xcp Gcogaxi 
giX0evxo<;, 6 go to i Kai oi 7mp£xoi yfvovxai. 

Common fever is common to all because the air which all breathe in is 
the same: when air which is similar mixes in a similar fashion with the 
body, similar fevers arise. 

(On Breaths, 6.2) 

Here the word ‘ogoioq’ is used firstly as an adjective, then as an adverb, then 
again as an adjective in slightly different contexts (the types of air; the manner 
of mixing and the types of fever) building up the notion of ‘sameness’. The 
term ‘ogoioq’ and its variants are also reinforced with the nearly synonymous - 
but not ‘homonymous’ (i.e. pronounced the same) - words ‘7toXukoivoi;’ 
‘common’ and ‘xconxo’ ‘the same’. The repetition of different words - some of 
which also sound similar - with the same or nearly the same meaning helps to 
emphasise the idea that this fever is the same for all. 8 

There are some examples of repetition of words to mark the stages in a 
process, as in the following: 

'07ioxav yupvao0£v U7id xcov 7i6vcov xo ocoga 0£pgav0fj, 0£pgaiv£xai 
Kai xo aiga- xo be aiga 8ia0£pgav06v £^£0£pgr|V£ mq cpnoai;- auxai Se 
8ia0£pgav0£ioai Siakbovxai Kai Siaknoociv xf)v crnoxaoiv xon aigaxoq 

Whenever after exercising, the body is heated up from exertion, the 
blood is also heated up; the blood once it is well heated heats the air; the 
air, once it is well heated is dispersed and disperses the accumulation of 
blood 

(On Breaths, 14.7) 

The repetition of the term ‘0£pgaivco’ in various different forms emphasises 
the different stages in the process and underlines the coherence of these devel¬ 
opments as part of a single process; the repetition of different forms of the 
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verb in different tenses marking the different stages in the process, and the 
sound of the main stem of the word offering a sense of continuity. 

The linking repetitions which emphasise and embody the chain of cause 
and effect which the author is describing also extends to the triple use of the 
schema subordinate aorist followed by main verb: ‘'Onoiav . . . GeppavGrj, 
Geppaiveiai. . . 6ia.Gepjia.vGsv s^sGspjirjve . . . 8iaGeppavGeTaai 8iakuoviaT 
‘Whenever . .. [it] is heated up, [the blood] is heated up ... [the blood] well 
heated heats . . . [the air] well heated disperses’. Furthermore, we find the 
insistent repetition of ‘8ia-’ (which moreover as a prefix in compounds can 
indicate ‘in succession’ (as in ‘8ia8s%opai’ ‘to receive from another’, ‘to suc¬ 
ceed’) as well as ‘thoroughly’ (which is the surface meaning here). Finally, in 
the sequence ‘ Siakbovxai Kai Siakboociv’ ‘is dispersed and disperses’ the shift 
from passive to active form of the same verb emphasises the closeness of the 
connection being described here between the dispersal of air and the dispersal 
of blood. 

If we consider another author whose work is notorious for playing on the 
relationship between form and content and who could have been an influ¬ 
ence on On Breaths, we find further insight into the kinds of techniques On 
Breaths is employing, rather than making a comparison with Encomium of 
Helen alone. It is this more elaborate sense of the relationship between form 
and content that interests me here. Let us consider next, then, the writing of 
Heraclitus. 

(c) On Breaths and the writing of Heraclitus 

Heraclitus is one of the earliest writers of prose of whose work evidence is 
extant: he is renowned for his manipulation of language to express subtle, 
complex and often deliberately enigmatic meaning. 9 Although we cannot be 
sure of the relationship between Heraclitus’ writing and that of the Hippocrat- 
ics and the evidence we have for Heraclitus’ work cannot be securely dated, 
similarities in the writing of Heraclitus can be discerned in On Breaths and 
On the Sacred Disease as well as on many other contemporary authors: the 
Hippocratic treatises Nutriment and Regimen 1, for instance, clearly show 
reflections of the style found in Heraclitus’ writing. 10 Gorgias is also thought 
to have been influenced by the Heraclitean notion of ‘X6yo<;’ (see below). 11 
There need not necessarily be a direct influence, nor need the evidence of 
Heraclitus’ writing be provably authentic for this comparison to be fruitful 
because it can in any case shed further light on the persuasive techniques in 
play in the Hippocratic treatises. 

Kahn’s useful analysis of three main areas of language use in Heraclitus 
covers punning, syntactic play and resonance; he describes these as features 
of language use related to aspects of Heraclitus’ philosophical theories. 12 Let 
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us here, by way of introduction, identify some characteristic illustrations of 
Heraclitus’ use of language, and two examples showing the use of language 
in On Breaths and On the Sacred Disease that are reminiscent of his work in 
general. We will then examine specifically the use of sound in On Breaths 
and examples from this treatise where the author appears to be making direct 
reference to Heraclitus. 

The extant opening of Heraclitus’ book expresses the notion, implicitly 
prevalent throughout his writing, that there is a parallelism between the struc¬ 
ture of the account of the world which he gives and the nature of the world 
itself. He writes ‘ion Se To you ion8’ eovxoi; del’ ‘This account holds forever’ 
and ‘yivopevcov yap 7rdvicov Kara xov koyov xovSe’ ‘all things come to pass in 
accordance with this account’. 13 The meaning of the word ‘Abyo<;’ can be read 
as ambiguous here: it may refer both to the underlying structure or reason that 
Heraclitus understands is omnipresent in the universe and to the author’s own 
account of this structure or reason, for Heraclitus thinks that ‘The whole world 
is intelligent and alive, and speaks to the wise man subtly, communicating its 
inner nature and enabling him to model himself on it’ (Waterfield 2009: 32). 

This appears to be an example of Heraclitus punning on the word ‘koyoi;’ 
(i.e. using the word to mean more than one thing) and using this pun to pin¬ 
point the parallel between the written account and the nature of the world 
that is at the heart of the author’s philosophical outlook. Although there is no 
direct parallel for such a notion in On Breaths, we have seen above how both 
Gorgias and the author of On Breaths use verbalised oppositions as ‘evidence’ 
on which to make a generalisation. 

One of the more complexly structured of Heraclitus’ fragments is an illus¬ 
tration of the author manipulating syntax in order to make a point about the 
nature of life and death and about epistemology. The use of language in this 
fragment is much more like the use of language we find in the Hippocratic 
authors. 

dGavaxoi Bvrjxol, Gvrjxoi aGavaxoi, ifbvxeq xov emvcov Gavaxov, xov Se 
8K8VVC0V ( 3 iov xeGvecoxeq. 


Immortal mortals, mortal immortals, living the death of these, dying the 
life of those. 14 


This sentence expresses the relationship, as understood by Heraclitus, between 
life and death and mortal and immortal by employing an ‘a-b, b-a’ pattern 
twice in the arrangement of the words; the simple repetition of the words in 
the first half of the sentence also makes a neat phonetic effect that empha¬ 
sises the chiasmus. Heraclitus puts the opposite terms alongside one another 
in order to suggest that their opposition may be undermined (there is very 
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little space between the words on the page just as there is very little distance 
between their conceptual meaning) and that there is some level of equivalence 
between them. The opposition is enigmatic: by implying that the opposite 
terms may be equivalent, the author aims to unsettle the reader’s or listener’s 
understanding of these terms (which would normally be considered contrast¬ 
ing pairs of opposites) and to question the fundamental meaning of the terms 
and so to embark upon philosophical enquiry. 15 

The difficulty of interpreting Heraclitus’ meaning here - ‘immortals are 
mortals, mortals immortal’ seems to be a paradox - reflects the difficulty Her¬ 
aclitus sees of interpreting meaning in the world in general, as E. L. Hussey 
remarks: ‘The “meaning of the world”, like that of a statement in words, is 
not obvious, but yet is present in the statement, and can be worked out pro¬ 
vided one “knows the language”.’ 16 In other words, this fragment could be 
said to enact, rather than simply describe, the relationship between mortality 
and immortality, life and death; i.e., one that is difficult to discern and which 
rests on the possibility that there may not be much between them. 17 

The work of the author of On Breaths does not, of course, directly broach 
such a topic as ‘the meaning of the world’ but, as we saw above in the com¬ 
parison with Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen , he does employ play on sound to 
embody his understanding of aspects of nature in a way that is strikingly rem¬ 
iniscent of Heraclitus’ use of language. Play on the arrangement of words and 
syntax is very common in On Breaths as in, for instance, ‘7ikr|(j|iovf|v iaxai 
kbvcogk;, kbvcooiv 8b 7ikr|Gpovij, novov 8b ootoviti, ootovuiv 8b novog’ ‘excess 
is cured by emptying, emptiness by excess, work by rest, rest by work’ (On 
Breaths, 1.4). The placement of words in a succinct list and use of an ‘a-b, b-a’ 
structure that involves repetition of words and therefore of sounds does not 
merely explain how oppositions are important to medicine but reflects their 
importance - their nature even - by communicating a neat and concise rhythm 
and structure that reflects the concise relationship that the author claims is in 
the nature of medicine. 

Similarly, the author of On the Sacred Disease also uses the arrangement 
of words and repetition of sounds to express his understanding of the nature 
of human physical constitutions and disease transmission. He states ‘bk 
ion (pkcypaicoSBOt; cpkBypaxcoSqq, mi bk xo^coSboi; %okcbSr|<; yiveiai, mi bk 
(pGivcbScoq cp0ivcb8r|<;, mi ek o7iAr|vcbS£o<; G7ikr|vir|<;’ ‘a phlegmatic [parent] has 
a phlegmatic [child], a bilious [parent] a bilious [child], a consumptive [par¬ 
ent] a consumptive [child], and a splenetic [parent] a splenetic [child]’ (On the 
Sacred Disease, 2.2). The use of polyptoton here (repeating the same word 
with a different inflexion) embodies the notion of generation - that like gen¬ 
erates like - which is central to the author’s account of the ‘sacred’ disease. 18 

As well as these more straightforward examples of patterning in sound and 
structure, we also find more elaborate examples of patterning in On Breaths, 
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many of which reflect the elaborate use of sound patterning found in Heracli¬ 
tus, as in the following example, which discusses a principle of the nature of 
diseases: 


Tcov 8s 8fi vouocov a7iaoecov 6 pev xpomx; couiot;, 6 8e T07io<; 5ia(pepei. 
Aokei pev ouv ouSsv eoiKsvai xa voappaxa akkf|Aoi(nv Sia xfiv 
dAAoioirjia irov xo7rcov, sail 8e pta Ttaoecov vouocov Kai iSer| Kai aiitr) 
f) auTp. 


Of all diseases the character is the same, but the seat varies. So while 
diseases are thought to be entirely unlike one another, owing to the dif¬ 
ference in their seat, in reality all have one essence and cause. 

(On Breaths, 2.1) 


The words ‘xpo7io<;’ ‘way’ or ‘type’ and ‘xotkx;’ ‘place’ mimic the contrast 
that is made between sameness and difference in the statement, for these 
two words are almost identical in spelling but differ widely in their field of 
reference: the author uses play on slight variation in sound to underline the 
idea that diseases can be the same in one aspect (‘xpomx;’ and ‘xomx;’ sound 
almost the same) but different in another (‘xpomx;’ and ‘xomx;’ have very dif¬ 
ferent meanings). The author then goes on to state that these diseases seem 
to be in no way like ‘one another’ (‘aXX^\XG)v , ) because of the ‘difference’ 
(‘akkoioxr|xo<;’) of place. These two key words in the sentence are similar in 
sound, for they share the same first syllable ‘aXX’ and the similar, probably / 
au/ and /oi/ sounds corresponding to ‘co’ in the former case and ‘of in the lat¬ 
ter. So, the similarity in sound contrasts with their difference in meaning and 
echoes the overall point being made in the sentence: that all diseases are the 
same despite apparent differences. 

The idea of one thing - in this case the ‘xpomx;’ (‘character’) of diseases - 
having different aspects - in this case the ‘xomx;’ (‘seat’) of diseases - recalls 
Heraclitus’ use of sound in the following fragment, where Heraclitus exploits 
sound to stress the epistemological point he is making. 

OaXaooa u8cop KaGapcbxaxov Kai piapcoxaxov- iyGuai pev rcoxipov Kai 
ccoxfjpiov, avGpdmoK; 8e arcoxov Kai okeGpiov. 

Sea is the purest and most polluted water: for fish drinkable and healthy; 
for people undrinkable and harmful. 19 

Here, we are presented with the notion that different forms of life experi¬ 
ence the same thing in an opposite fashion: sea water is the same for both 
humans and sea fish in that it is sea water, but their experience of sea water 
can be said to be opposite, for it allows sea fish to live and can kill humans 
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if consumed. The opposition in the fragment from Heraclitus is highlighted 
through the use of repetition of sound: the ending of the superlative adjectives 
‘-cbxaxov’ helps to underline the idea that these two adjectives are describing 
the same noun; the use of the superlative adjective rather than the positive 
form emphasises the extreme difference in experience each adjective rep¬ 
resents. The sounds ‘ 7101 ’ and ‘ov’ in the words ‘7roxipov’ and ‘cuioxov’ also 
help to highlight the idea that both adj ectives are used to describe sea water. 
Here, as we saw in the passage mentioned above, Heraclitus states an opposi¬ 
tion only to undermine it. 

Another close parallel to the example from On Breaths above is in Hera¬ 
clitus’ famous aphorism that declares that one cannot step into the same river 
twice: 

7ioxapoioi xoigiv auioioiv ep(3alvoi)oiv sic pa xai sic pa ubaia £7nppei. 

On those stepping into rivers staying the same other and other waters 
flow. 20 

Here the similar-sounding ‘- 010 T, ‘-oigiv’ and ‘-ougiv’ and the repetition of 
the word ‘eiepa’ ‘others’ highlights the delicate contrast - even ambiguity or 
paradox - between the idea of the ‘same’ rivers and the continually changing 
waters. The Heraclitean example is even more succinct and effective than the 
examples from On Breaths at collapsing the distinction between sameness and 
difference through play on sound. 

Another case of repetition of sounds in On Breaths used to echo a contrast 
between notions of sameness and difference is found following the author’s 
definition of epidemic fever, where the author qualifies the idea that fever is 
the same for all with the following account: 

diacpepei. . . xai ocopa ocopaxot; xai cpuon; (puoio<; xai xpo(pf) xpocpfj^. 
on yap 7iaoi xoigiv sGveoiv xcov ^cocov xabxa oux’ avappooxa oux’ 
cbappooxa BGxiv, vXX exepa sxepoiGi Gupxpopa xai exepa exepoiGiv 
aoupcpopa. 

one body differs from another, one nature from another and one nutri¬ 
ment from another. For the same things are not inappropriate nor appro¬ 
priate for all types of living being, but some are useful for some and 
some are harmful to some. 

{On Breaths, 6.2) 

The three key nouns here are in different cases (nominative and genitive sin¬ 
gular respectively); the grammatical morphology means that there is a dif¬ 
ference in spelling between the nominative and the genitive which reflects 
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the conceptual difference that the author wishes to express while the fact that 
the same word is repeated reflects the standard assumption, which the author 
claims is insufficiently nuanced, that bodies, natures and nutriments are all the 
same. The underlying rhetorical device is that small similarities and differ¬ 
ences in orthography are being exploited to underline the general concept that 
apparent similarity does not preclude differences. 

The following sentence, discussed in the previous chapter as an illustra¬ 
tion of the dense use of oppositions, also forms part of an example of what 
Kahn (1979), discussing Heraclitus, would call resonance, which is phonetic 
in terms of the presence of an identifiable rhythm: 


6 yap plot; pexa|3oXecGV n/xoq- xobxo Se pobvov aei Siaxe^eouoiv anavm 
xa Gvrjia Ccpa 7ipf|aaovxa, tots pev eg7rveovxa, tots Se avanveovm. 

for life is full of changes; but breathing alone is continuous for all living 
beings, inspiration and expiration being alternate. 

(On Breaths , 4.3) 

The phrase ‘tots pev ep7xveovxa, xoxe Se dva7rveovxa’, which literally means 
‘now breathing in, now breathing out’ and which mimics the action that is 
being described, is then echoed in rhythm and in the contrast between move¬ 
ment ‘in’ and movement ‘out’ several lines later in the treatise in the phrase 
‘e7nSefi;co xa vooppaxa xonxon arcoyovd xe xai eicyova 7tdvxa eovxa.’ ‘I will 
show that diseases all come from things coming to and going from the body’ 
(On Breaths, 5.2). By ‘d7ioyovd xe Kcxi eKyova’ ‘things coming to and going 
from the body’, the author means air, as he goes on to make clear in the discus¬ 
sion of types of fever in Sections 6 and 7 which follow immediately after this. 
The resonance is subtle, but it nevertheless helps to build up the coherency of 
the account and to insist on the primacy of air in disease causation. 

The use of resonance in Heraclitus, as we saw in the example of the repe¬ 
tition of the word ‘(hot;’, gives the author the opportunity to develop further 
the pun that has already been made. In On Breaths, by contrast, the phonetic 
resonance is used to build up correspondence between different parts of the 
account but is not in itself developed further. 

* 


To draw some conclusions, we have seen how in both Gorgias’ Encomium 
of Helen and in the Hippocratic On Breaths structure of phrasing embodies 
in many cases the message that is being communicated. In both treatises, we 
find examples of oppositions described in the text being used as support for 
a broader generalisation. We have seen how the neatness of the oppositions - 
the sense that they are black and white - endows the generalisations made 
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with a sense of neatness and ‘fit’. We have also seen how word play is used 
in both treatises; there is a certain amount of overlap but this does not feed 
directly into the relationship between form and content in the treatises. 

It is also clear that we find a somewhat different relationship to language 
and argument in Encomium of Helen from On Breaths, with the former being 
a mock defence and the latter possibly being a more serious contribution to 
medicine and containing word play that is beyond the scope of what we find in 
Encomium of Helen. We also find a range of examples of repetition of sounds 
and phrases in On Breaths that have no parallel in Encomium of Helen, as in 
the repetition of certain similar-sounding words for emphasising a point and 
the repetition of words in order to demarcate the stages in a process. 

In examining the relationship between Heraclitus’ work and On Breaths, 
we have seen that there are examples of phrases enacting ideas in both, as 
in Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen. Specific to the contrast between Heraclitus 
and On Breaths, however, is the way that small similarities and differences in 
orthography are exploited to convey a sense of both similarity and difference 
simultaneously. We also find some sense of resonance in On Breaths that is 
reminiscent of the same in Heraclitus. 

We cannot know for sure that the connection between the author of On 
Breaths and Encomium of Helen or between On Breaths and Heraclitus was 
a direct one, but there certainly is evidence of a very strong link between the 
two authors and a specific influence in terms of the use of sound. That On the 
Sacred Disease shows much less influence fits in with the idea that there was a 
variety of ways of writing persuasively which were being explored in the fifth 
and early fourth centuries bce. 


Notes 

r 

1 ‘aucune oeuvre, dans la litterature conservee, n’est aussi proche de YEloge 
d’Helene que le traite des Vents.’ 

2 ‘La principale caracteristique du style periodique est l’emploi de l’antithese qui 
oppose deux membres de phrase de meme longueur (parisose) se terminant par les 
memes sonorities (paromoiose).’ 

3 cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, III, 1, 1404a25. 

4 ‘plusieurs de ces images puisent-elles leur source premiere dans la prose technique 
ionienne qui semble naturellement imagee et dont la coloration dite poetique vient 
peut-etre mo ins de Limitation de la poesie (epique, lyrique ou tragique) que de la 
richesse d’un fonds ionien commun a la prose et a la poesie.’ 

5 E.g. ‘dcpaveaidioov Kai yaA87rcoidicov’ in On Breaths, 1, 103, lOf. 

6 ‘la reprise d’un meme terme pour relier les phrases entre elles et pour marquer les 
etapes d’un raissonement et d’un processus physiologique, comme en c.14, 122, 1 
\|/i3%0evxi 5e x© oupaxi reprend to cdga \(/uycxai, est une caracteristique de la prose 
ionienne qui n’a pas subi l’influence de la sophistique.’ 

7 Lausberg (1998) describes parechema as a special case of annominatio (see §1246, 
under parecheme); tor annominatio see §§637—639. 
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8 For further information on the term ‘homonym’ see Lausberg (1998: 877) ‘ Rheto¬ 
ric’’ under ‘ homonyme\ 

9 For an overview of Heraclitus’ work, see e.g. Graham (2008: 169-188) and Barnes 
(1979: 57-81). 

10 See Jones (1998-2005 [1923-1931], vol. I: xxiv-xxvi). 

11 Gorgias’ interest in the potential ambiguity of language and his interest in its con¬ 
nection with nature is one general area of influence of Heraclitus, as M. Unter- 
steiner points out (1954: 106-107). 

12 Kahn 1979:87-95 and passim. F amous examples of Heraclitus ’ use of punning which 
also show syntactic play and resonance include the following. ‘|3i6<; xcp xo^co ovopa 
Pioq, epyov 8s Gdvaxoc’ ‘The name of the bow is life; its work is death’ [DK22B48] 
plays on the double meaning of ‘(3io<;’ as ‘life’ and ‘(3io<;’ as ‘bow’). In the maxim 
‘ xauxo x' svi Ccnv kcu xeGvr|K:6<; xai xo sypr|yopd<; xai xaGsuSov xai vsov xai yqpaiov • 
xd.8s yap psxa^eaovxa SKsiva saxi Kaxsiva [ 7 rdX. 1 v] pexaTtecovxa xauxa’ ‘The 
same . . . : living and dead, and the waking and the sleeping, and young and old. 
For these transposed are those, and those transposed again are these’ [DK22B88], 
the ambiguity of the words ‘xa8e’ ‘these’ (here), ‘sKsiva’ ‘those’ and ‘xauxa’ 
‘these’ (here) is prominent; and we saw ‘00 ^uviacnv okco<; Siacpspopsvov ecooxcp 
cugcpspsxar 7iaXivxovo<; appovip oK0)a7rsp xo^ou xai X6pr|<;’ ‘They do not com¬ 
prehend how a thing agrees at variance with itself; it is an attunement turning 
back on itself, like that of the bow and the lyre’ [DK22B51] which picks up on 
and develops the pun on ‘Ploq’ in the first example above and shows resonance 
between the fragments. 

13 DK22B1 (cited in Sextus Empiricus Against the Professors and Hippolytus Refu¬ 
tation). 

14 DK22B62 (cited in Hippolytus); see also Graham (2010: 169, citation 112). 

15 The theme of a quest for understanding is picked up on in other fragments, such 
as ‘eSi^qadpqv epsconxov’ ‘I inquired of myself’ (DK22B101 (cited in Plutarch 
Against Colotes ); see also: Graham, 2010:149, citation 38)) and ‘dvOpcoTioici 71 dm 
psxeaxi yivobatcstv scoxouq xai ccocppoveTv’ ‘It belongs to all men to know them¬ 
selves and to think well’ (DK22B116 (cited in Stobaeus); see also: Graham, 2010: 
147, citation 30). 

16 See Honderich (1995: 351-352). For a more detailed analysis of Heraclitus’ epis¬ 
temology see Hussey (1982: 33-59). 

17 Kahn (1979: 124) notes: ‘It is not that reality as such is contradictory; what is 
reflected in the semantic difficulty of interpreting these utterances is the epistemic 
difficulty of grasping such a structure, the cosmic logos , as the underlying uni¬ 
ty for our own experience of opposition and contrast.’ Kahn also notes that ‘the 
doctrine of unity or interdependence between opposing powers ... constitutes the 
general pattern and the formal theme for Heraclitus’ teaching’ (1979: 109). 

18 For the term polyptoton see Lausberg (1998: 288—291). 

19 DK22B61 (cited in Hippolytus Refutation ); see also Graham (2010: 163, citation 
79). 

20 DK22B12 (cited in Eusebius Preparation for the Gospel and Arius Didymus); see 
also Graham (2010: 159, citation 62). 
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5 In the agon: the persuasive 
functions of antithesis in 
Hippocratic oratory 


In the previous chapter, on the connections between sound play and mean¬ 
ing in On Breaths and models for this, we saw how the sound of words and 
rhythm are used in the example of Hippocratic oratory to echo, enhance and 
embody important ideas which the authors wish to communicate, and how 
this use of sound can be traced back to Heraclitus’ intricately composed phil¬ 
osophical maxims, which embrace ambiguity of reference and phonic play to 
establish a philosophical point, and to Gorgias’ Helen, which also makes use 
of sound and rhythm to convey layers of meaning beyond the surface content 
of phrases and sentences. 

In this chapter, I turn to an analysis of the use of antithesis in Hippocratic 
expository prose. There are many indications at all levels of cultural activ¬ 
ity that ancient Greeks tended to view the world in conflictual terms. The 
binary opposition between Greek-speakers and barbarians is one example of 
this; the way in which communities established their identities by defining the 
‘other’ - what they are not - is a topic which has been the subject of several 
recent studies, for instance Edith Hall’s Inventing the Barbarian (1989) and 
which we can see played out again and again in Greek literature, including, 
for example, the Hippocratic treatise Airs, Waters, Places, which deals with 
‘opposite’ climatic conditions and locations in the first half, and with dichoto¬ 
mised differences between European and Asiatic cultures in the second half. 1 
As has already been noted in Chapter 2, Hankinson finds an allopathic princi¬ 
ple underlying Hippocratic medicine in On the Sacred Disease, that opposites 
cure opposites, which is also reflected in the famous theory of humours as 
most explicitly stated in On the Nature of Human Beings (4.1). At the level 
of prose composition too, the use of oppositional structures, for example the 
‘pev . . . 86’ ‘on the one hand ... on the other hand’ construction is a funda¬ 
mental building block of the language. 

This chapter is concerned with the various ways in which antitheses are 
prominent in the Hippocratic oratorical treatises and their persuasive func¬ 
tion. The chapter focuses on how antitheses in these writings are employed 
to establish boundaries of authority and to acknowledge and emphasise the 
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drama of the competitive oratorical context for which they were likely to have 
been composed. It will also be argued that the accumulation of antithetical 
pairs establishes a relationship and hierarchy between the speaker and the 
audience and/or opponents; identifies parameters in which a theory can be 
judged; and communicates underlying moral messages to the audience which 
may go beyond the realms of medical debate. 

There is some scholarly work on this subject in the context of the Hip¬ 
pocratic Collection, most notably Geoffrey Lloyd’s Polarity and Analogy. 
In this volume, Lloyd includes a survey of theories based on opposites in 
ancient Greek thought - including, for instance, Anaximander’s and Hera¬ 
clitus’ ideas about the unity of opposites - and then goes on to establish dis¬ 
tinct categories in logical argument. This latter approach is inspired in part by 
Aristotle’s analysis of oppositional relations between terms. Following Aris¬ 
totle in Prior Analytics and On Interpretation, Lloyd notes, for instance, that 
‘The English terms ‘opposite’ and ‘opposition’, like the Greek dvriKelpevov 
and dvTiK£iG0ai, are used to refer to many different types of relationship’ 
(Lloyd 1966: 86 f.) and traces the establishment of logical oppositions from 
Parmenides onwards in early Greek thought, assessing their logical validity. 
Lloyd notes that 

Certain criticisms apply to the majority of the arguments which we 
have considered [from the Platonic period]. (1) It was generally the case 
that the terms used in such arguments were quite equivocal, e.g. ‘it is’, 
‘the many’. (2) It seems that certain ‘hypotheses’ were often treated as 
though, like propositions, they must be either true or false. (3) The rela¬ 
tionships between opposites of different sorts were evidently sometimes 
misconceived or oversimplified. 

(1966: 126) 

Lloyd accounts, then, for the philosophically logical quality of opposition, but 
is less concerned with its persuasive function, though, as argued in Chapters 3 
and 4 above, it would seem that persuasion through patterning was an import¬ 
ant attribute of the truth value of early Greek prose. 

Other scholars have used a similar approach to Lloyd’s as a basis for inter¬ 
pretation of Hippocratic treatises. M. Fantuzzi, for example, notes of On 
Ancient Medicine'. 

the conscious reuse of polar thinking in On Ancient Medicine can be 
treated as a system of logic. Beyond formal syllogistic structures, the 
simple phrasal movement playing out between synonymous and anti¬ 
thetical pairs sets up parallels and examples of chiasmus, suggesting 
through their paths indirect connections. 


(1983: 242) 2 
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For Fantuzzi, then, the abundance of oppositional structures in On Ancient 
Medicine, though not in the form of formal syllogisms, does suggest sys¬ 
tematic, philosophically logical thinking. Jane Barton also discusses explana¬ 
tion in On Ancient Medicine and claims that the author of the treatise defends 
inductive inference as the means by which medical research proceeds as 
opposed to deductive inference in philosophy (2005: esp. 43—44). 

This chapter seeks to offer a fresh reading of use of antitheses which exam¬ 
ines them as both boundary setting and conveying subtle meanings through 
association, rather than through the lens of philosophical logic, for reasons 
outlined in the preceding chapters of this book. This kind of reading is mod¬ 
elled most closely on Charles Kahn’s approach to Heraclitus’ work (1979); no 
study of chains of associations and patterns in the Hippocratic Collection has, 
to my knowledge, been carried out so far. 

In the first part of this chapter, I examine the range of functions of some 
of the most striking uses of opposition and clusters of oppositional phrases 
in On Breaths, On the Art, On Ancient Medicine, On the Nature of Human 
Beings and On the Sacred Disease. In each of the five treatises, I examine 
the persuasive function of oppositional formulae and consider how form and 
content relate to one another in such instances to communicate various layers 
of meaning beyond the more obvious surface content. Frequently, clusters of 
oppositional pairs are found at or near the beginning of treatises and seem to 
serve to establish a conceptual framework through which other ideas in the 
treatise can be conveyed. 

In the second part of this chapter, I analyse in further detail associations 
between oppositional pairs in On Ancient Medicine, where there is a more 
elaborate level of patterning than in the other Hippocratic treatises examined 
and a richer set of resonances and implied meanings is to be found. 

In the third part of the chapter, I consider further the evidence for associa¬ 
tions of oppositions in On the Sacred Disease, in light of the attention to the 
persuasive strategies this treatise in particular has been given in scholarship. 
I explore in detail how my reading of associations between oppositional con¬ 
structions complements the work of Philip van der Eijk and Julie Laskaris 
on this treatise by highlighting the relevance of acknowledging associations 
between oppositional constructions in appreciating the consistency of the 
treatise. 

The persuasive function of oppositions in Hippocratic 
oratorical treatises 

(a) On Breaths 

On Breaths opens with a series of general statements on the nature of the 
medical art, the work of the physician and the role of medicine in healing. 
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and points out repeatedly the distance in terms of knowledge and experience 
between the physician and the layperson. Medicine is said to be a burden 
for those who are initiated into it, yet a source of help to those who benefit 
from it. Medicine is introduced as a ‘xe%vr|’ in the context of Greek intellec¬ 
tual categorisation: ‘Tcov 8e 8f) toioutcov eoxiv xeyvecov . . . fjv oi "EXXr|V£<; 
Ka.ASonoiv ir|xpiKf|v’ ‘Of such arts there is one which the Greeks call med¬ 
icine’ (1.2). Medicine is said to oppose those things - illness, disease, suf¬ 
fering, death - that are bad in life (1.2). The author also states that ‘id pev 
(J)A(rOpa. yaAgTiov yvcoven, xa 8e a7iou8ata prftSiov’ ‘The bad aspects [of the 
art] are difficult to understand while the good aspects are easy to compre¬ 
hend’ (1.3). A further distinction is drawn here between the relative success of 
intellectual understanding and manual skill in dealing with complex medical 
problems (1.3). 

As well as these oppositions between good and bad and between intel¬ 
lect and manual skill, opposition is expressed through rhetorical call and 
response in the opening of On Breaths, as in the following: ‘T( onv Xipou 
(J)dppa.Kov; 'O 7rau8i Aipov’ ‘What then is the remedy for hunger? That 
which makes hunger cease’ (1.4) where we find the antithesis between being 
hungry and not being hungry. We also find two antithetical pairs linked 
in an a-b, b-a structure in the following example. In the phrase ‘xoTai pev 
KgKiripevoiaiv eiciv 87ii7iovoi, xoTai 8e xpecopevoiciv ovfpaxoi, Kai xoTai pev 
Srjpoxr|aiv covov ayaGov, xotai 8e pexaxeun^o pivotal o(pa<; Xurnipai.’ ‘to 
those that possess them they are painful, but to those that use them are help¬ 
ful, a common good to laymen, but to those that practise them grievous.’ 
(1.1) the second antithesis is inverted so that we have the structure ‘pain/ 
benefit; common good/grief’. 3 

The principal oppositions in use in 1.1-1.5 can be listed as follows, relating 
to two main strands - the distinction between the doctor and the layperson and 
oppositions relating to the balance needed for health (see Tables 5.1 and 5.2 
on the following page). 

The first cluster of oppositional pairs serves to attract attention to the speaker 
and add drama to the delivery of the introduction of the topic of discussion; 
to establish authority by stipulating a hierarchy of expertise and other social 
distinctions, and, linked to this, to signal association with models of a defence 
of the art commonly circulating in this period. 

The generalising, confident sweep of both sets of oppositions also serves 
to establish the authority and grasp of the voice ‘speaking’ to us and pave the 
way for an explanation of disease that will itself trade heavily on antithetical 
substances/qualities/forces. On this latter point, the author notes ‘xa evavxia 
xoov evavxicov soxiv ippaxa’ ‘opposites are cures for opposites’ (1.5) a phrase 
which describes an allopathic principle of medicine that underlines the med¬ 
ical explanations that the author presents here and that chimes with his ten¬ 
dency to use antithetical expressions at this point in the text. 
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Table 5.1 Oppositions relating to the distinction between the doctor and the layperson in 
On Breaths 1.1—3; 1.5 4 


experiencing pain as a consequence of 

experiencing benefit or relief as a 

possessing the art 

consequence of using the art 

a grievance to doctors 

a common good 

difficulty of understanding bad aspects 

ease of understanding good aspects 

experience 

inexperience 

best physician 

worst physician 


Table 5.2 Oppositions relating to the balance needed 
for health in On Breaths 1.4—5 5 


hunger 

consuming food 

thirst 

consuming liquid 

depletion 

repletion 

rest 

exercise 

subtraction 

addition 

lack 

excess 


(b) On Ancient Medicine 

Just as in On Breaths, the opening section of On Ancient Medicine employs 
a high number of oppositional pairings which relate to the social distinctions 
and hierarchies of medical practitioners. As with the oppositions employed 
in the opening of On Breaths , many serve to attract attention and dramatise 
the discussion as agonistic, as well as establishing parameters for the author’s 
account to follow. 

The treatise begins by claiming that those who have spoken or written about 
medicine ‘basing their account on one or two primary elements or causes’ are 
erroneous in their analysis and should be blamed because the art of medicine 
in fact exists and has craftsmen and practitioners who are held in esteem (1.1). 
It also asserts that while some practitioners are bad and others good, medi¬ 
cine has no need of a novel hypothesis as obscure and dubious matters have 
(1.2-3). The author admits that it is necessary to develop a new hypothesis 
about things in the sky or under the earth, but notes that it would not be pos¬ 
sible to check whether such hypotheses were true or false, and obtain clear 
knowledge, unlike the case for medicine (1.3). 

While some of the oppositions are mere alternatives - for example, 'Okogoi 
£7i8%eipr|oav Ttepi lr|TpiKfj<; Aiiyeiv rj ypacpciv’ ‘All those who have undertaken 
to speak or write about medicine’ (1.1) and ‘£V rj Suo U7io0£p£voi’ ‘one or two 
hypotheses’ (1.1) others are closer to black-and-white dichotomies, such as 
‘Eioi 86 8r|pioupyoi oi p&v cpA.aupoi, oi Ss noXlebv Siacpcpovicq’ ‘Some practi¬ 
tioners are bad, while others are much better’ (1.2). 
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The overall aim of the author in this opening section is to indicate a bound¬ 
ary between what can be known for certain and what cannot: ‘eixe akr|Gea 
soxiv bite pij’ ‘whether what [the speaker] says is true or not’ (1.3) and the dis¬ 
tinction between what is lcnowable and what is not, implied in ‘Aid ouk fj^ionv 
anxfiv eycoye Kaivfjg imoGeoiog SciaGai, c6o7t8p m atpavea xe Kai curopeopeva’ 
‘For this reason I have deemed that medicine has no need of a newfangled 
hypothesis, as do obscure and dubious matters’ (1.3). By repeating the point 
that some things are true and others not, and that some things are knowable 
and others not, the author establishes a clear position in relation to his oppo¬ 
nents. The accumulation of such oppositional pairs renders the antagonistic 
attitude to his opponents more emphatic. 

We also find evidence of word patterning in the first section of the treatise 
in the following: ‘wioGeaiv anxoi ecooxoioiv wroGepevoi’ ‘having laid down 
as a hypothesis for their account’ (1.1), showing an a-b-b-a structure, which 
may reflect the point that the author is making that the medical innovators 
are entangled in their own rhetoric. Having said this, his description of the 
technique of the medical innovators ‘eg |3pa%b ayovxeg xfiv ap%f|v xfjg air trig 
xoioiv dv0pcb7ioiai tcgv vobocov xe Kai rob Gavdxou’ ‘narrowing down the pri¬ 
mary cause of diseases or death for human beings’ (1.1) in one sense reflects 
this author’s own approach in excluding the possibility that the origin of the 
cause of diseases could be one element or principle: in other words, he applies 
‘either / or’ statements to the ideas of the medical innovators in the same 
way that they are characterised as applying exclusive categories to the ori¬ 
gins of medicine. Indeed, the fundamental dichotomy traded on in this section 
is that between the old ways and medical innovation. Medical innovation is 
here characterised, therefore, and maintains its upper hand over the old ways, 
through insistence on binary opposites. 

The principal sense here of binary opposition between the author and his 
methods and views and his opponents’ and theirs is further entrenched with 
the use of moralising language by the author. The uses the verbs ‘dpapidvco’, 
‘to fail’ (1.1) to describe the error of their approach and ‘peptpopou’ ‘to blame’ 
(1.1) to indicate an appropriate response. 6 This gives the impression of the 
medical innovators being publically judged and shamed. The references to 
‘toigi jieyicTOicf ‘in the most important circumstances’ and ‘xipcoGi pakicxa’ 
‘hold in special honour’ in the sentence ‘paXioxa Se a^iov pepycxoGai, oxi 


dpcpi is/vrig eobcrig p ypsovxai xe 7iavxeg em toigi geyioxoioi Kai Tipcoai 
pd/UGia long ayaGong yeipois/vag Kai 8r|pioupyoug’ ‘But as they are espe¬ 
cially worthy of blame because their errors concern an art that really exists, 
one which all people make use of in the most important circumstances and 
whose good craftsmen and practitioners all hold in special honour’ (1.1) fur¬ 
ther enhance this ambience of praise and blame and of honour, which is linked 
by association to the contrast between truth and falsehood. 
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The author’s persuasive strategy trades in grand and general truths about 
the origin of the causes of diseases, about how the medical innovators make 
claims about medicine, about the general use of medicine and in characteris¬ 
ing what is not the case about medicine, both in terms of general knowledge 
about medicine and about the progress that has been made in learning about 
medicine up to this point in time. Many of these instances of the term ‘7ia<;’ 
are used to emphasise what all people have in common, and therefore to con¬ 
vey a sense of a speaker who speaks for the common good, with the medical 
innovators characterised as outsiders. 

The author also explicitly refers to his interest in and technique of differen¬ 
tiation between extremes: the term ‘ noXkov ’ ‘much’ and the verb ‘biacpepco’ 
‘differ’ echoing in both the following phrases ‘Eiai Se 5r|pionpyoi oi pev 
qAaopoi, oi 5s 7 toaA ov Siacpspovisq’ ‘Some practitioners are bad, while others 
are much better’ (1.2) and ‘oi Srjpioupyoi noXXov aXXr\X(x)V Siatpspoum Kara 
%£tpa Kai Kara yvcbpr|v’ ‘practitioners differ greatly from one another in man¬ 
ual skill and judgement’ (1.2); the emphasis on extreme degrees of difference, 
which essentially equates to further oppositional pairs, also helps the author 
establish memorable grand and general truths. 

These oppositions show a strong concern to establish the intellectual and 
moral high ground. As with On Breaths, the association between pairs of oppo¬ 
sitions - for example between truth and falsehood and the old medical ways 
and medical innovation - help to establish a network of underlying meanings 
that the author can then develop further in the remainder of the treatise. The 
use of oppositions is more complex than in On Breaths, with listing, comple¬ 
mentary pairs and added moralising vocabulary employed. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that the oppositions serve a dramatic function to cast the speaker in a 
heroic light and undermine the opponents; it is also clear that part of the per¬ 
suasive strategy of the author is to establish precedence by the use of binary 
pairs as well as other rhetorical strategies: the singleness of the opponents’ 
theory is ridiculed in favour of a theoretical position that is conveyed in a 
range of binary and listing forms. This is to say that the way in which the the¬ 
ory is expressed carries a great deal of force in the absence of any other means 
of proving that one theory is truer than another. 

Overall, the opening conveys a certain anxiety about false reasoning and 
claims a moral high ground in approaching the subject. The opening implies 
a contest between truth and falsehood, and between tried and tested ways of 
reasoning and medical innovation. The author is also concerned about quality 
assurance, about celebrating progress in medical knowledge, and about mak¬ 
ing clear certain boundaries between what is and what is known, and about 
proper and improper methodology. There is also, arguably, the sense that the 
author is trying to rescue medicine from slander, appealing to the common 
knowledge of all people and against obfuscation and trickery. The author’s 
rhetoric is forceful, repetitive, intricate and controlling. 
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The references to ‘'Okogoi 87ie%eipr|Gav jrepi irixpiKfjg keyeiv f) ypacpeiv’ 
‘All those who have undertaken to speak or to write about medicine’ (1.1) 
and ‘akko n av Oekcooiv’ ‘anything else they want’ (1.1) and ‘oiov rcepi xcbv 
pexecbpcov fj xcov i>7i6 yrjv- a ei xicg keyoi Kai yivcboKoi cog e%ei’ ‘about things 
in the sky or under the earth: if anyone should recognise and state how these 
things are’ (1.3) imply absence of standards by which expertise can be mea¬ 
sured. This could go some way to explain the author’s apparent anxiety about 
needing to establish standards of practice and points of truth. 


(c) On the Sacred Disease 

The use of oppositional pairing in the opening of On the Sacred Disease is 
somewhat less obvious and emphatic than in either On Breaths or On Ancient 
Medicine', the prologue is also lengthier and more complex and detailed than 
in these other treatises. Oppositional pairs are present, nonetheless, and refer 
to the distinction between the speaker and his opponents as well as to the core 
of the author’s argument. 

The argument of the opening is constructed on a series of binary oppo¬ 
sitions: between what is sacred and what is not; between the ‘professional’ 
doctor and the imposters; between one sacred disease and many; between 
Libyans and Greeks; and between piety and impiety. The use of one further 
binary opposition - between becoming ensnarled in a problem and finding its 
solution - is underlined in the language used by the author: 

Kai Kara pev xfiv a7iopirjv auxoioi xob pf) yivcboKeiv xo 0eiov auxfj 
OiaacbCexai, Kara 8e xf)v eb7i;opir|v xou xpo7iou xfjg ipoiog cp icovxai, 
d7iokkuxai, oxi KaGappoToi xe icovxai Kai 87raoi5fjaiv. 

In virtue of their inability to understand it, the divine character of the dis¬ 
ease is preserved, but in virtue of the ease of the manner of cure that they 
employ it disappears, in that they cure it by purifications and incantations. 

(On the Sacred Disease, 1.2) 

The pair ‘d7iopirjv ... 8U7iopirjv’ ‘inability ... ability’ pinpoints the contrast of 
the sentence here and also sums up the general point being made in this first 
section of the treatise: that the healers seem very able but in fact cover up their 
lack of knowledge. The comparison is a subtle one, and the similarity of the 
two words in Greek reflects the subtlety of the distinction being made here. 

The subtle opposition expressed in the words ‘curopiriv . . . 8U7iopir|v’ is 
echoed and further developed later in the section: 


Kaixoi epoiye ou 7i8pi eucepeir^ Sokcougi xou<; koyow; 7roi8io0ai, cog 
oiovxai, aXka Trepi SoooePeirig po$Aov Kai cog oi 0eoi ouk eiai- xo xe 
euoePeg auxcov Kai 0eiov aoePeg Kai avooiov eoxiv, cog sycb 8i5a^co. 
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Moreover, as I think, their discussions are not focused on piety, as they 
imagine, but rather on impiety and on the idea that the gods do not exist. 
Their conception of what is pious and the divine is in reality impious and 
sacrilegious, as I will show. 

(On the Sacred Disease, 1.8) 

Here the contrast between the words ‘eTJoePelritg’ ‘piety’ and ‘SuooePeirii;’ 
‘impiety’ and between ‘euaePeq’ ‘pious’ and ‘aoe(3e<;’ impious helps to under¬ 
score the point being made: the close similarity between these words in terms 
of their spelling helps to emphasise the subtlety of the point that the author is 
making here and hint at the difficulty of making such distinctions. 

We also find the author making use of generalising terms to refer to the 
activities of his opponents along with an accumulation of repeated negatives 
to frame his attack; this has the effect of dramatising the nature of the dis¬ 
agreement between them and sets up a binary argument over ambitious claims 
to knowledge: 


Ei yap oeA,f|vr|v xe raGaipeiv Kai rj)aov acpavi^eiv Kai xeipcova xe Kai 
euSnyv rcoieiv Kai opPpouq Kai anypoix; Kai GaXaoaav atpopov Kai yfjv 
Kai wXka. xa xoioux6xpo7ia 7iavxa U7to5e%ovxai e7tiaxaaGai - eixe Kai ek 
xe^exe cov eixe Kai zt aXkr\q xivd<; yvcbprn; fj pe^exr|<; (paai xauxa oiov x’ 
eivai yeveoGai - oi xaux’ e7iixr|8£bovx£<; SuoaePeiv epoiye SoKeouoi Kai 
Geoix; ouxe eivai vopi^eiv oiixe ioxueiv ou5ev, oux’ EipysoGai av ouSevog 
x©v EGyaxcov 7ioi80vx8(;, cbc oi) Seivoi auxoioiv eioiv; 


For if they profess to know how to bring down the moon, to eclipse the 
sun, to make storm and sunshine, rain and drought, the sea impassable 
and the earth barren, and all other such wonders - whether it be by rites 
or by some cunning or practice that they can affirm these prodigies pos¬ 
sible - in any case I am sure that they are impious, and cannot believe 
that the gods exist or have any strength, and that they would not refrain 
from the most extreme actions, since the gods surely do not seem terri¬ 
ble to them. 

(On the Sacred Disease, 1.9) 

In the quotation, the author uses an accumulated list of items to characterise 
his opponents’ professed areas of knowledge, which culminates in a gener¬ 
alising tag - ‘Kai toXXol xa xoiooxoxpo7ia rcdvxa’ ‘and all other such [won¬ 
ders] ’ - which implies that the opponents lay claim to a full understanding of 
the nature of the universe and its workings. The list is counterbalanced later 
in the quotation by another list, in this case a string of negatives: ‘ouxe . . . 
ouxe... ouSev, oux’... ou8ev6<;... ou’ ‘not... nor... no, not... no ... not’. 
The phrasing here conveys a call-and-response pattern, with the author then 
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using the term ‘opposite’ to refer to their errors in treatment ‘obi; expfjv xaviia 
rohioiai 7ioi£iv’ ‘They should have treated [these diseases] in the opposite 
way.’ (On the Sacred Disease , 1.12). As in On Ancient Medicine , we find the 
agonistic context reflected in the phrasing of the treatise. 

In the opening of this treatise, then, oppositional pairs are used in a limited 
but poignant way at the site of complex and subtle distinctions between the 
author’s position and that of his opponents, and to emphasise his direct con¬ 
tradiction of his opponents’ views. 

(d) On the Art 

The beginning of On the Art does not contain dense use of oppositional state¬ 
ments, unlike the opening of On Breaths or On Ancient Medicine. However, 
the first four sections of the treatise can be read as preliminary, leading up 
to a declaration of the subject of the treatise in Section 5. I will first briefly 
summarise the contents of the opening sections of the treatise, before going 
on to examine the use of oppositional pairs in the fifth section in more detail. 

In Section 1 of On the Art, the author makes a powerful attack on those he 
claims make an art out of vilifying the arts. The author asserts in defence of the 
art that to discover what was unknown before is progress; he claims that this is 
the ambition and task of intelligence and notes that his treatise ‘evaviiobaeiaT 
‘will oppose’ (1.2) attacks on the existence of the art of medicine. In Section 
2 , the author claims that it is absurd to think of something that plainly exists 
as non-existent. The author then asserts that he believes that the names of 
arts (including the art of medicine) have been attributed to them because they 
exist: their names indicate their existence, or real essence. He notes that it 
is also absurd, however, to think that real essence springs from names. In 
Section 3, the author states that he will discuss the art of medicine and offers 
a general definition of the art of medicine - ‘to dp 7td|i7rav dnaXXaaew tcc>v 
voaeovicov tou<; Kaparoix; Kai xcov voaripaicov mq acpodporriTOu; apPkbav, 
xai to gr] syxeipeiv toioi KEKparripevoimv u7ro tcov vocripaTCOv’ ‘to do away 
with the sufferings of the sick, to lessen the violence of their diseases, and to 
refuse to treat those who are overmastered by their diseases’ (3.2). In Section 
4, the author discusses the role of luck in recovery from illness and again 
counters the charge that the art of medicine does not exist. 

Section 5 of the treatise, then, marks the beginning of the author’s positive 
account of the art of medicine, in which he seeks to buttress his claims with 
arguments and ‘T£Kpf|piov’ ‘proof’ (5.3). In this section, we find the accu¬ 
mulation of pairs of opposing statements used as a kind of security for the 
point being made. The use of oppositional pairs in this section also echoes the 
agonistic context which is referred to in the previous four sections. The oppo¬ 
sitions establish the moral authority of the speaker and dramatise and polar¬ 
ise the distinction between different physicians, so they have a sociological 
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frame of reference similar to those used in the opening of On Breaths, and On 
Ancient Medicine. The oppositional pairs are as follows (see Tables 5.3 and 
5.4 below). 

The central oppositional pair - art (i£%vr|) and luck (xbxr|) - dominates the 
author’s argument regarding the existence of the art of medicine in Sections 4 
to 5. The author examines the case for the existence of the art of medicine 
and counter claims that the art of medicine is a figment of the imagination. 
Proof that the art exists lies, ultimately, in the claim that ‘IIoAXf| yap avdyKr) 
Kai root; pf] xpecopevout; iriipotai, vooficaviat; 8e xai uyiaa08VTa<;, dSevai 
oil f) 5pc5vT8<; xi f\ pi) Spcovret; byiav0r|aav’ ‘Necessarily, those who did not 
consult a doctor but recovered after falling sick must know that they recovered 
by doing or not doing something.’ (5.4) This claim is supported by a set of 
oppositions that echo and reinforce the ‘doing-not doing’ antithesis and refers 
to the way that medicine operates: by creating balance in the body through 
managing oppositions. By association, the method of countering extremes to 
produce a balance in the body relates to the weighing up of opposite argu¬ 
ments to ascertain the truth the preceding part of Sections 4 and 5. 

In a further set of oppositions, the author claims that the presence of both 
elements of the oppositional pairs demonstrate the existence of the art of med¬ 
icine: in other words, the fact that there exists a boundary between what is 
correct and incorrect, for example, denotes that there is an area of expertise 
in existence. 

The second set of oppositional pairs builds upon the preceding sets, because 
the accumulation of oppositional pairs on each point helps build a sense of 
inevitability and plausibility to the claim that is being made. For want of any 
other way to demonstrate the existence of the art of medicine, the author uses 
association between oppositional pairs to show his command over medical 


Table 5.3 Oppositions relating to proof of the existence 
of the art of medicine in On the Art 5.4 7 


fasting 

feeding 

thirst 

drinking 

not washing 

washing 

rest 

exercise 

being asleep 

being awake 


Table 5.4 Oppositions relating to the existence of 
the art of medicine in On the Art 5.5-6 8 


benefit 

praise 

correct 


harm 

blame 

incorrect 
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matters by indicating his understanding of the underlying pattern. This under¬ 
lying pattern also helps to secure his point, that expertise in this area must 
exist. 

By examining the use of oppositions indicated in the tables above in con¬ 
text, we can understand more clearly how, in this section, the author suggests 
a process by which medical reasoning, which itself relies on a notion of oppo¬ 
sition, occurs. 

Section 5 refers to the use of arguments and counter arguments in the 
first line of the section: ‘’Epei 8fi 6 xavavxla ^sycov oil Tuokkoi pSp Kai on 
yppoapevoi ipxpcp voosovieq nyiaaOpaav Kai eyd) tco koyco ouk a^iaieco.’ 
‘Now the person who makes the opposite argument will say that many who 
were sick have recovered even without consulting a physician, and I do not 
doubt the claim’ (5.1); this is followed by the author claiming that it is pos¬ 
sible for lay people to chance upon medicine, though they will not know the 
difference between ‘6 to 6 p0ov ev anxfj evi p 6 n pp 6p0ov’ ‘what is correct 
in it and what is not’ (5.2). Here, the author refers to arguments and count¬ 
er-arguments for luck in recovery. He notes that the sick may recover without 
a physician, but uses another opposition to undermine the claim that this is 
purely by chance: the lay person will simply not realise what is correct method 
and what is not. The first opposition - between luck and the art of medicine - 
is undermined by another - between correct and incorrect method - by which 
the author lays claim to greater understanding. 

In the following sentence, the author claims that he has ‘xsKpppiov peya 
xp on alp xp<; xeyvp^ oxi souaa xe saxi Kai peyaAp ’ ‘powerful evidence of 
medicine’s being - evidence that it both is and is powerful’ (5.3). The evidence 
consists of a series of oppositional pairs, the first being included in the 
statement ‘noAAp yap avayKp Kai xonc pp xpecopevoix; ipxpoiai, voapaavxat; 
8s Kai nyiaabsvxac eiSevai, oxi p Spcovx£<; xi p pp Spcovxet; nyiavbpaav’ ‘Nec¬ 
essarily those who did not consult a doctor but recovered after falling sick 
must know that they recovered by doing or not doing something.’ (5.4). The 
oppositional pair in this sentence - ‘doing or not doing something’ - is then 
echoed in a series of further oppositional pairs in the following sentence: 


p yap damp, p rcoAucpaylp, p 7iox<x> tuAsovi, p Sh|/p, p Aooxpoiaiv p 
akonalp p 7iovoioiv p panylp, p l)7ivoiaiv p dypu7rvlp, p xp d7udvxcDV 
toutcdv xapaxfj xp£©p£VOi uyidv0paav. 


For it was by fasting or by overeating, by drinking much fluid or by 
abstaining from it, by bathing or by not bathing, by vigorous exercise or 
by rest, by sleep or wakefulness, or by using some combination of these 
that they recovered. 


(5.4) 
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In this way, the ‘powerful evidence’ consists of the fact that patients recover 
through a range of binary options, the accumulation of which is a kind of 
catalogue of behaviours that point in the direction of a systematised body of 
knowledge. The form of the sentence here then suggests the existence of a 
systematised body of knowledge. 

The author continues noting how learning can come about from experience: 


Kai xcp fflcpsArjaGca 7ioaat] avayKri abxorx; eaxiv eyvcoicevou 6 xi rjv to 
cbcpeXrjcav, Kai ei n y’ep^dprjaav, xcp |3Xa|3fjvai, 6 xi rjv xi xo (3Mi|/av. 
Ta yap too cbcpcArjaGai Kai xa xco (3e(3)ax(pGai cbpiopeva, on 7iac; kavoc; 
yvcovav Ei xoivnv £7iiGTf|0£xai i\ enaivelv fj i|/eyav 6 vocnjoai; xoov 
5iaixrjpdx0v xi oiaiv byidvGrj, 7idvxa xanxa xrj<g irjxpiKfji; eoxi. 


And they must through this have learnt by having benefited, what it 
was that benefited them, just as when they were harmed they must have 
learnt, by being harmed, what it was that harmed them. For it is not 
everybody who is capable of discerning things distinguished by benefit 
and things distinguished by harm. If therefore the patient knows how to 
praise or to blame what composed the regimen under which he or she 
recovered, all these things belong to the art of medicine. 

(5.5) 


The extract here hints at the processes by which understanding can come 
about, through a series of polarised issues. The focus on the ability to praise or 
blame implies that this treatise too - the defence of the art - is included within 
the notion of an art of medicine. 

Finally, the author states: 


Kaixoi 67101 ) to xe opGov Kai to pf) opGov opov eya SKdaxepov, 7rco<; 


touto oi)K av xs/vri eirj; Tonxo yap eycoye (prijui axeyvir|v eivai otuou pifjxe 
opGov £vi prj8£v pfjx£ ouk opGov- 07rou 8e toutcov £V£axw £Kaax£pov, 
oukexi av touto £pyov dxE/viri^ eir). 


Now where correctness and incorrectness each have a defined limit, 
surely there must be an art. For absence of art I take to be absence of 
correctness and of incorrectness; but where both are present art cannot 
be absent. 

(5.6) 

The existence of opposite categories is stated here to be evidence of the exis¬ 
tence of art; this is ironically further supported by another antithetical contrast, 
between the presence of art and its absence. The entanglement of oppositional 
statements here is therefore doing the work of conveying secure evidence to 
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the audience: as in all the examples above, interconnected oppositional pairs 
are being deployed by the author as firm evidence of his claim that the art of 
medicine exists to convey the soundness of his message and to articulate the 
processes through which medical learning occurs. 

(e) On the Nature of Human Beings 

There are some thematic oppositions in play throughout the first and second 
sections of On the Nature of Human Beings, in which the author counters 
the claims of his opponents that the human body is composed of only one 
element. These oppositions associate with one another to build up a complex 
argument against the author’s opponents. 

The oppositional pairs are follows: between the human being as formed of a 
single element and as formed of many; between the author’s views as singular 
and true and those of his interlocutors all the same and flawed; and between 
rhetorical games and knowledge grounded in experience. These examples of 
opposition are less pronounced and used more subtly than in On Breaths or On 
Ancient Medicine, or Section 5 of On the Art, yet their presence nevertheless 
suggests adherence to a model opening of an oratorical treatise which is char¬ 
acterised by polar positioning between the speaker and his opponents. 

The author shows through an interweaving of different oppositional points 
that, despite claims to the contrary, he is just as involved in the use of persua¬ 
sive techniques as those he seeks to expose. 


spot 8b ouSbv ti Soxbi xabxa o6xco<; bxbiv- ol pev obv Tukeioxoi xoiabxa 
xiva f\ oxi syyuxaxa xobxcbv a7iocpaivovxai. eyd) Sb cpiqpi, el bv fjv 
cov0pcG7iot;, oi)867rox’ av fjkyBv ou8e yap av fjv wr’ oxen d^yijaBiBV bv 
sow si 8’ ouv xai akyijcBiBV, avayxri xai xo icbpEvov bv Bivav vuv Sb 
noXXa- 7 io a Aa yap bcxiv bv xcp ccopaxi BVBOvxa, a, oxav xm'aXXr\X(ov 
7iapa cpbciv 06ppafvBxaf xb xai \|/uxi}xai, xai ^r(pafvr|xai xai bypafvr|xai, 
vobcou<; xixxbv oooxb 7ioAAai pBV iScai xoav voarjpaxcov, 7uokkij 8b f) iriaft; 
bcxiv. dcioo 8’By© xov (paaxovxa aipa pouvov Bivai xov av0pcD7rov, xai 
aXko prjSBV, Sbixvubiv auxo[v] pijxc p6xakkaccov[xa] xijv iSbtiv pr(86 
ywopBVOV 7iavxoiov, c/.aa’ ij d)pqv xiva xou BViauxou f\ xrjq f|kixir|<; xfj<; 
xou av0pd)7rou, bv f\ aipa bvbov cpaivBxai pouvov bv xcp dv0p©7icp ... 

But, in my opinion, this is not the case. Most people put forward similar 
or closely related theories, but I believe that were the human being a 
unity he would not feel pain. Let’s suppose that a human being suf¬ 
fered; necessarily, the cure would also be singular but in fact there exist 
many cures. There exist many elements in the body that by a reciprocal 
action can heat up, cool down, dry out or moisten contrary to nature and 
in this way produce disease. So there are many forms of disease and 
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many modes of treatment. I think that the person who claims that the 
human being is just blood, and nothing else, should demonstrate that 
this element does not change form nor undergo multiple modifications, 
and that there exists a period either of the year or in the life of a human 
during which the blood is manifestly the single element of the human. 

(2.3-2.4) 


The main contrast in this extract is between the claims made by the author’s 
opponents which state that the human body is formed of one element and the 
evidence from the human body which the author claims indicates diversity 
of elements. The author argues that most people propose (‘d7ro(paivovxai’) 
theories that the human being is a unity, but contends that if it were a unity it 
would not feel pain. At the same time, he is claiming that the theories of his 
opponents are the same or nearly so. He thus associates his own position with 
that of the body - the human body shows diverse elements and the author 
also claims that diverse elements exist in the body. In this way, he attacks his 
opponents, who claim that the human body is formed of a single element. Fur¬ 
thermore, he undermines the range of different claims made by his opponents - 
that the body is composed of one element or another - by stating that they are 
all in fact the same in the sense that no matter which element is referred to, 
they all claim that the human body is composed of only one element. 

In other words, the author argues that (1) the theory of a single element 
which is the material of all human beings is wrong because the human being 
is composed of many different elements; (2) that the theorists who claim that 
the human being is made of a single element all say the same thing and are 
all wrong because just as the human being is composed of many different 
elements, so there are many different cures for its ailments. The author dis¬ 
places the theory that the human body is composed of one element onto his 
opponents: they all say the same thing, he claims, whereas the human body 
shows diversity. 

The human body, then, is a kind of third character in this account, additional 
to the speaker and the opponents. The human body is characterised as com¬ 
plex because of its diversity of aspects and functions. Similarly, the author’s 
views are presented as complex because they encompass a wide range of 
topics and theories. The author’s opponents’ views of the body, on the other 
hand, are naive: although they appear to be different, they are all the same; 
similarly, the opponents’ views of the human body are wrong because they fail 
to acknowledge the different elements present in the human body. The oppo¬ 
nents’ attempts at understanding the body aim at diversity yet this diversity is 
revealed by the author of this treatise to mask similarity and therefore also to 
mask simple-mindedness or shallow-mindedness. 
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To draw some conclusions from this section of the chapter, we have seen how 
antitheses play a range of persuasive functions in the openings of the five Hip¬ 
pocratic oratorical treatises examined. 

In On Breaths oppositions serve as follows: to attract attention, to build 
drama, to emphasise and/or establish social hierarchy, to make an associative 
link between moral rectitude and bodily health, to support by emphasis and 
repetition the key theory that opposites are cures for opposites and that, by 
implication, the use of oppositional pairs as part of the persuasive strategy has 
a corrective or even therapeutic value. 

In On Ancient Medicine , the use of oppositions in the opening of the treatise 
is somewhat more complex than in On Breaths , as a range of other persuasive 
features are also employed alongside binary pairs, including complementary 
pairs and listing. As with On Breaths , there is some associative value between 
binary pairs, for example between truth and falsehood and the old medical 
methods and medical innovations: there is, then a strong moral element to 
the oppositions in this case, and moralising vocabulary is employed to fur¬ 
ther strengthen their persuasive force. Overall, the opening shows anxiety 
about the absence of any standard by which to measure the truth of one theory 
against another; and the range of persuasive strategies in place, including the 
use of oppositional pairs, is intended to undermine the singularity and simplic¬ 
ity of the theories of the monists by conveying complexity. 

In On the Sacred Disease we have seen how, at the start of the treatise, 
oppositional pairs are used in a limited but poignant way at the site of complex 
and subtle distinctions between the author’s position and that of his opponents. 

In On the Art, we find dense use of oppositional statements in Section 5 of 
the treatise, which is where the author announces that he is beginning fully to 
discuss his topic proper - the art of medicine as opposed to techne in general. 
The oppositional pairs in this section serve to establish the security of the 
point being made through their accumulation; echo the agonistic context in 
which the treatise is delivered; help to establish the moral and sociological 
authority of the speaker; and convey a sense of a systematised body of knowl¬ 
edge. We also find an entanglement of oppositional statements towards the 
end of the section which serve to assert the author’s authority both through 
the complexity of their entangled form, which implies the complexity of the 
author’s knowledge and understanding, and through the main content of the 
oppositions, which is polarisation of the existence and inexistence of the art 
of medicine. 

In On the Nature of Human Beings, we find oppositional pairs used less 
prominently, though perhaps more subtly and complexly, than in other ‘oral’ 
Hippocratic treatises examined here; their presence nevertheless suggests that 
the author is adhering to a model opening of a treatise at some level. In the sec¬ 
ond section of the treatise, we find the author using a polar opposition between 
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sameness and difference to serve as a psychological rebuttal of his opponents’ 
views in a complex set of oppositional pairs which serve to undermine his 
opponents as naive and erroneous in their views through a complex entangle¬ 
ment of associations between sameness and difference in the composition of 
the body and in the theoretical position of the author and his opponents. 

Associative oppositions as formulae and implied moralising in 
On Ancient Medicine 

In the following parts of this chapter, I go on to discuss the association between 
oppositions in On Ancient Medicine and On the Sacred Disease in more detail. 
In the case of On Ancient Medicine, there is evidence for formulaic use of 
oppositions throughout the treatise which serve to build up a set of moral asso¬ 
ciations that lurk in the hinterland to the main accounts presented. In the case 
of On the Sacred Disease, I consider two recent investigations into the use of 
rhetoric in this treatise and the issue of how far the author can be understood 
to hold a coherent theological outlook. In this discussion, I will suggest that 
associative persuasive patterning based on oppositional structures can help us 
to better understand the author’s meaning and theological outlook. 

As well as being used for the purposes outlined above to herald the begin¬ 
ning of a treatise, we also find examples of oppositions used in On Ancient 
Medicine more elaborately and extensively than in On Breaths, On the Art 
or On the Nature of Human Beings, which associate with one another and 
serve to build a network of implied moral messages. Because of the degree of 
elaboration of their use in On Ancient Medicine, this treatise deserves further 
attention on this topic. 

In Section 3 of On Ancient Medicine, the author gives an account of medi¬ 
cine’s discovery, with its origins in the recognition that the same foods, drinks 
and regimen are not suitable for both healthy and sick people. This in turn is 
related to the way in which the diet of human beings became distinguished 
from the diet of other living beings in the distant past. The author places 
emphasis on a process of discovery elaborated over a long period of time 
during which human beings sought to alleviate their suffering, developing 
foodstuffs which were ever more apt for human consumption. The driving 
force for the development of medicine in this way, according to this author, is 
necessity, here given agency: ‘auiri f) avayicri ir|Tpucf|v £7rovr|a£ £r|ir|0fjvai xe 
Kai eupeBrjvai av0pd)7roiaiv’ ‘But in fact necessity itself caused medicine to be 
sought for and discovered by human beings’ (3.2, 2-4). 

The section contains a series of binary oppositions: between the present 
day and the distant past; between animals and humans; between strong and 
weak foods and strong and weak human constitutions. The implied and more 
fundamental opposition is between the correct - natural - method of medical 
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development and the incorrect method of the medical innovators who the 
author attacks in his treatise. 

There is also an opposition between medicine as a heroic art and suffering 
and disease with which the section culminates: ‘8upr|xai 87ri ifj rob av0pd)7rou 
uyieip re Kai aroirjpip Kai xpocjrn, aXkay\ia Kefvr|<; xrj<; 8iafxr|<; rj<g oi 7rovoi Kai 
vouooi Kai Gavaxoi eyfvovxo ’ ‘it was discovered for the sake of the health, pres¬ 
ervation, and nourishment of the human being, in place of that regimen which 
led to suffering, diseases and death’ (3.6). Here, the opposition is underlined 
by a balance of three items in either half of the sentence (‘uyieiri... xpocprj... 
ocorr|pvr|’ ‘health . . . nourishment. . . preservation’; ‘oi 7rovoi. . . voncoi... 
Gavaxoi’ ‘suffering . . . diseases . . . death’). This latter opposition highlights 
the main thrust of the section overall that the only method by which medicine 
developed is the one being described, in that it seeks to convey the clear cul¬ 
mination of a natural progression: the correct method of pursuing the art of 
medicine is associated here with the development of human beings towards 
better health, nourishment and preservation. The phrase ‘8ia 5f) xabxr|v xfiv 
Xpeirjv Kai ouxoi poi Soksodoi ^rjxfjaai xpocppv appo^oucav xrj (pnceT ‘It was 
on account of this need, I believe, that these people sought for nourishment 
suited to their constitution’ (3.4) also further contributes to this sense of a nat¬ 
ural path towards the discovery of medicine. 

The moral point here, and the one that is produced from the association 
of different pairs of opposition, is that of the march of human progress away 
from the erroneous ways of the past and away from the absence of art or skill 
among animals. Nature and necessity are associated with one another, and by 
implication the author’s opponents’ methods are attacked as unnatural and 
unnecessary - though the author never explicitly states as much. 9 

As well as the associations between different oppositions implying a moral 
position, we also find examples in the treatise of the author describing in fur¬ 
ther detail the opposition between elements in the body, and how recovery 
from illness can be achieved by the balancing of one opposite with another. 
In doing so, the author makes reference both to physiological theory and to 
the persuasive, agonistic context of his theories: he speaks at the same time 
of medicine, the body and intellectual tribalism. To understand this point, we 
need to consider how different persuasive features of Section 19, towards the 
end of the treatise, operate persuasively in conjunction with one another. 

The author begins Section 19 by giving an example of how changes to the 
quality of elements from pure to blended can lead to alleviation of symptoms. 
He describes a pattern of heat and inflammation being calmed by coction and 
thickening of fluxes, in this case of the covering of the eyeball. Similarly, 
fever accompanying fluxes in the throat is said to cool once the fluxes become 
thicker and more ripe and free of all acridness. Furthermore, the author states 
that these fluxes are the cause of the conditions (19.4). 
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In the second part of the section, the author moves on to generalise further, 
noting, with some exclamatory remarks, that so long as a humour is in an 
excited state and unblended, it causes suffering for the patient. The section 
ends with a general statement about the importance of mixing and with the 
general maxim that ‘IldvTCOv 8’apioxa Siaraixai ©v0pco7io<; oxav 7t£oor|xai rai 
8V fiGi)%ir| fj ppSeplav Sbvapiv iSipv a7ro8eiKvbpe0a’ ‘the human being is in 
the best possible condition whenever these [powers] are concocted or at rest, 
displaying no power of their own’ (19.7). 

The point that mixing of powers leads to the best possible condition for the 
human body stated above is explicitly linked by the author with earlier similar 
statements, to indicate his argument is built up cumulatively and consistently 
and to convey a breadth of coverage. The author begins this section by citing 
some examples of humoural theory continued from the previous section. The 
use of ‘"Oaa’ adverbially meaning ‘Next’ (or ‘just as’) in at the beginning of 
19.1 and 19.2 indicates that further examples of the theory already cited are 
being given and so the author seeks here to persuade through breadth of cover¬ 
age. A rhetorical question is used to engage the audience and now to develop a 
call-and-response: ‘DSuva.i 8s rai ran pa rai (pkoypo<; eaxaxog rai8%ei peypi 
xivoq; Mexpi av xa pebpaxa 7ie(p0fj rai yevrjxai 7taxuxepa rai kf|pr| OOT’anxcDV 
fj’ ‘Pain and burning heat and extreme inflammation grip the patient, and for 
how long? Until the fluxes are concocted and become thicker and rheum is 
formed from them’ (19.1). The pattern is by now obvious: pain, burning and 
inflammation are in place until elements are blended; this is also the overarch¬ 
ing claim of this section. 

Further examples and support for the claim through a range of evidence and 
emphatic statements making reference to necessary connections follow - for 
instance, the author reinforces the point that the elements themselves cause 


the ailment: ‘Aet 8e 81)7100 xanxa aixia eraoxon f|y8ia0ai 8ivai, aw 7iape6vxccw 
pev xoioux6xpo7iov avayKq ylveo0ai . . . ’ ‘One should count as the cause 
of each complaint those things the presence of which of necessity produces 
a complaint of a certain kind’ (19.3, 2-4) using the terms ‘Aet’ ‘One must’ 
and ‘avayKrj’ ‘necessarily’ to underline this. The main claim above - that in 
isolation elemental powers in the body cause distress and pain; blended they 


are unproblematic - is then repeated: ‘ooov 8 av xpovov xanxa pexecopa fj 
rai d7i87rxa rai aKpqxa, prjx avi 1 onSepfa ohxe xcov tlovcov 7taneo0ai obxe xcov 
7iop£xcov.’ ‘But as long as these humors are in an excited state, unconcocted, 
and unblended, there is no way to be rid of either the pains or the fevers’ 
(19.5). 

The claim functions at different levels: it clearly refers to the mixing of 
elements in the human body; because of the persuasive context of the trea¬ 
tise, it also obliquely refers to the political tribalism the author attacks at the 
beginning of the treatise - with each opponent claiming that the human body 
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consists of only one element. The innovators, then, this statement implies, are 
isolationists and like unconcocted, unblended elements in the body: as in the 
body disease is said to be aroused through separation and absence of harmony, 
so in the body politic of medical thinking. 

The use of alpha privative to express this: ‘anema Kai dKpriia’ ‘uncon¬ 
cocted and unblended’ helps to convey the unnaturalness of this situation, 
drawing on the associations between naturalness and the author’s claims 
identified earlier in the treatise. The verb ‘peibcopa’ ‘in an excited state’ from 
‘peiecopi^co’ which includes the meanings ‘to raise to a height’, ‘to cause one 
to pant’ and, more metaphorically ‘to unsettle [the mind]’ and ‘to be anxious’ 
covers both somatic and emotive fields of meaning, and helps this sentence 
to imply both mental and physical effects and thus the diseased body and the 
debate which is the context for this oratorical treatise. 

The following sentence includes exclamatory remarks about the nature of 




diseases: ‘oiai Abeam. Kai oijqieq aTiAdyxvcov Kai GcbpriKog Kai datopiri ‘what 
frenzy they suffer, what gnawings of the viscera and the chest, what distress!’ 
(19.5). The terms ‘Abcoai. . . Sij^ieq . . . a7uopir|’ ‘frenzy . . . gnawings . . . 
distress’ can all be understood to relate to the physical body as well as to the 
mind (‘8f|^ie<;’ can also refer to mental pangs and biting jokes). 10 The account 
here, then, turns to one of horror that overtakes the body and possibly also the 
mind, and again serves as a final underhand attack on the innovators whose 
theories are by implication obstructive in healing terrible disease and who 
may also be considered as a kind of social disease themselves. The use of 
‘KaKO7ia0£i’ ‘suffers’ - a rather generic term for suffering - is the same term 
as used in Section 13, where the threat of ‘noXka Kai Sava’ ‘many terrible 
things’ (13.1) is employed; here too, then, there seems to be a vague threat in 
play as to the dangers of unblended elements in the body, that is, the dangers 
of disruption of harmony. 

In this way, the author draws on oppositional claims outlined earlier in the 
treatise, and builds up associations between physiological theory and persua¬ 
sive context. 

Overall, in On Ancient Medicine, cumulative sets of oppositions are being 
used to enforce a moral stance which the author uses to support his medical 
theory and help to associate his opponents with what is animalistic and ‘unci¬ 
vilised’, and his own theories with a greater degree of sophistication and civil¬ 
ity. We find examples of oppositional statements resonating with one another 
throughout the treatise, forging suggestive connections between intellectual 
tribalism, medical theory and accounts of the function of the body, which 
culminate in the resonance between the notion of unconcocted elements in the 
body causing pain and illness, and warring intellectual medical factions. I now 
turn to an examination of the resonance between oppositional pairs in On the 
Sacred Disease, in light of recent scholarship on the rhetoric of this treatise. 
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Antithesis and explanation in On the Sacred Disease 

Scholars have seen a tension between the opening of On the Sacred Disease, 
with its polemic against the magico-religious healers’ understanding of sei¬ 
zure, and the positive account of the occurrence of seizure which occupies 
most of the remainder of the treatise. 11 This tension is one which impinges 
on the question of how we read the treatise: further examination of its use of 
antithesis and resonance between different parts of the treatise can go some 
way to explaining why flaws are observed in the linear logic of the author’s 
explanation. I summarise briefly below the main points of interpretation relat¬ 
ing to the question of the coherency of the theory in the treatise and then iden¬ 
tify ways in which analysis of resonance between antithetical pairs can help to 
offer a fresh view on this problem. 

In The Art Is Long: On the Sacred Disease and the Scientific Tradition 
(2002), Julie Laskaris notes, regarding the author’s attack on magico-religious 
methods of treating seizure: ‘Since the logic of [the author’s] explanation of 
humoral balance does not demand it, why does the author employ a religious 
aetiology as well? ... the author was compelled to formulate a religious 
framework for his mechanistic aetiology. To show that he could cure a sacred 
disease, he had to overcome the claims of his opponents ... by showing that 
he was the superior in piety and in knowledge.’ (2002: 123-124). She argues 
that the intellectual context of the treatise demanded that the author develop 
arguments not only to convince audiences regarding his notion of disease but 
also to counter the claims of magico-religious healers. 

Laskaris comments on the use of the author’s explanatory model of dis¬ 
ease causation: ‘Far from showing a willingness to question or reject a failed 
hypothesis or theoretical model, the author scrambles to produce ad hoc expla¬ 
nations, still keeping humoural imbalance as the ultimate cause, but relying 
upon a wide variety of ancillary causes and contingent factors as needed.’ 
(2002: 77-78). Laskaris suggests here that the account of the development of 
the disease shows signs of being composed in a fashion which is not logically 
effective. 

Philip van der Eijk, in his article ‘The “Theology” of the Hippocratic 
Treatise On the Sacred Disease' (2005 [1990]) focuses on an inconsistency 
between the ideas concerning the divine expressed in the opening polemical 
section of the treatise and in the author’s positive account of the disease. He 
notes that in scholarship on the divine character of the ‘sacred’ disease, there 
are basically ‘two interpretations of the use of the words ‘divine’ ( theios ) and 
‘human’ (anthro pinos )’ (2005 [1990]: 48). Both interpretations are said to 
be based on the following passages: 1, 2; 2, 1-3; 18, 1-2 (=On the Sacred 
Disease, 1.1; 2.1; 18.1). 

The first interpretation is that ‘a disease is divine in virtue of being 
caused by factors . . . which are themselves divine’ (2005 [1990]: 49). This 
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interpretation rests mainly on the remark ‘Tania S’eaii Oeia’ ‘these things 
are divine’ ( On the Sacred Disease 18.1) where “‘these things” is taken as a 
reference to the “causes” (7ipoq)doi8<;) mentioned in the previous sentence, 
“the things that come and go away etc.” (icov 7tpogi6vtcov Kai d7n6vicov ktA,.)’ 
(2005 [1990]: 51). 

The second interpretation is that ‘the disease is divine in virtue of having 
a phusis, a ‘nature’ ([that is,] a regular pattern of origin and growth).’ (2005 
[1990]: 57). This interpretation is based principally on two key points in the 
treatise. The first point in the text is ‘the mention of phusis in 1.2 and 2.1-2 
[=On the Sacred Disease 1.1 and 2.1 ] in the immediate context of the claim that 
epilepsy is not more divine than other diseases’. The second point in the text is 
the phrase at 18.2 [=18.1] “‘and each of them has a nature and a power of its 
own, and none is hopeless or impossible to deal with” (tpumv 8e BKaoxov ... 
oi)8’apf|%avov)’ which is read ‘as providing the explanation of [the phrase] 
“all are divine and all are human” (7idvia Oeia Kai 7udvia avOpdmva)’ (2005 
[1990]: 57). 

Van der Eijk argues that neither interpretation is entirely convincing, but 
that the second involves fewer problems and is therefore preferable to the first 
(2005 [1990]: 60). He then goes on to focus on the limitations inherent in the 
extrapolation of the author’s theology based on either of these interpretations 
or on a combination of both. 

Van der Eijk notes that there are ‘several implicit presuppositions [in the 
polemical opening of the treatise] which do not make sense within ... a nat¬ 
uralistic conception of the divine.’ (2005 [1990]: 60). He makes reference to 
the ‘accusations of impiety ( asebeia ) and atheism ( atheos ) which begin in 
1.28 [=1.4]... and which are continued in 1.39ff. [=1.5f.]’ (2005 [1990]: 62). 
In particular, he notes that the author appears to have ‘an explicit opinion on 
what is pious and what is not’ (2005 [1990]: 63). Van der Eijk then refers to 
1.44-6 [=1.13] (in which the author comments on the role of gods in purifying 
humans) as key to a search for the author’s religious convictions. He interprets 
this passage as meaning that ‘the writer believes in the reality of divine purifi¬ 
cation’ and ‘in gods who grant men purification of their moral transgressions 
and who are to be worshipped in temples by means of prayer and sacrifice’ 
(2005 [1990]: 66-67). He concludes that ‘If “the divine” mentioned in 1.45 
[=1.13] is to be identified with the divine Nature or natural laws, it cannot be 
seen how this moral purification should be conceived within such a theology’ 
(2005 [1990]: 67). 

Overall, van der Eijk argues that the author is attempting to demarcate the 
boundaries between medicine and religion, but that there remains a tension 
between ‘the author’s belief in gods who cleanse men from their moral trans¬ 
gressions and his statements about the divine character of the disease.’ (2005 
[1990]: 69). 
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Van der Eijk concludes: 

The writer believes in gods who grant men purification of their trans¬ 
gressions and who are to be worshipped in temples by means of prayer 
and sacrifice. The text is silent on the author’s conception of the nature 
of these gods, but there is, at least, no textual evidence that he rejected 
the notion of ‘personal’ or even ‘anthropomorphic’ gods. He has explicit 
opinions on how (and in what circumstances) these gods should be 
approached, and he definitely thinks it blasphemous to hold that these 
beings send diseases to men as pollutions. Diseases are not the effects of 
divine dispensation; nevertheless they have a divine aspect in that they 
show a constant and regular pattern of origin and development. How this 
‘being divine’ is related to ‘the divine’ (or, the gods) which cleanses men 
from moral transgressions is not explained. 

(2005 [1990]: 70-71) 

The connection between the notion that diseases ‘are divine’ and the author’s 
references to ‘the divine’ remains unresolved in this analysis and the ‘the¬ 
ology’ of the author, while detailed conjectures can be made and can estab¬ 
lish the degree to which the Hippocratic author has a consistent set of ideas, 
remains problematic. 

Both van der Eijk and Laskaris refer, as a base for their analyses, to pas¬ 
sages near the beginning and end of the treatise that establish the overall 
framework and scope of the author’s discussion. If, however, we look at these 
passages with respect to attention to resonance of antithesis, a kind of coher¬ 
ence and continuity come into view that Laskaris’ and van der Eijk’s analyses 
do not acknowledge. Let us first examine two passages near the beginning of 
the treatise: 


nepi ifjg ieprjt; vobaou rakEogEvriq d)5e s%ev oo5ev xi poi 5okeT tcov 
akkcov 0£ioi8prj Eivai vobccov ou8e i£pcoT£pr|, aXXa cpbmv psv e%ei rai 
m kouia voafipaxa 60ev yivEiai... 

This is how things are with the so-called sacred disease. It is not, in my 
opinion, any more divine or more sacred than other diseases, but has a 
natural cause, and its supposed divine origin is due to people’s inexperi¬ 
ence, and to their wonder at its peculiar character ... 

( 1 . 1 ) 


To 8s voorjpa touto obSsv xi poi Sokei 0£i6i£pov Eivai tcov kourcov, 
aXka cpuoiv pev eyeiv rai xaXka vocfipaia 60 ev Eraaxa yivsxai, cpuoiv 
8e touto xai 7ip6cpaoiv, Kai goto xauTOU 0 eTov yiv£o0ai acp’ oteu Kai 
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xoXXa navxa, Kai iqxov eivai Kai oi)8ev rjaaov exepcov 6 xi av (if) f^Sri wro 
XpovoD 710 AA 01 ) Kaia.(3£pia.ap£vov fj coox£ fj5r| ioxvpoxcpov eivai xcov 
cpappaKcov xcov Tipoacpepopevcov. 12 

But this disease is in my opinion no more divine than any other; but just 
like other diseases which have a natural cause from which it is arises, 
this disease also has a natural cause; it is divine for the same reason as 
all the other diseases; it is also curable, no less than other illness, unless 
by long lapse of time it be so ingrained as to be more powerful than the 
remedies that are applied. 

( 2 . 1 ) 


Both passages propose a generalisation about the ‘sacred’ disease. The first 
extract includes the phrase ‘Kai xa koura voappaxa’ ‘than other diseases’, 
a tag used frequently throughout the treatise to connect individual phenom¬ 
ena with general phenomena and to enhance the breadth of coverage of the 
statement. The second extract contains two such tags ‘Kai xoXXa vooqpaxa’ 
‘as other diseases’ and ‘Kai xoXXa navxa’ ‘as all other diseases’, the latter 
containing the term ‘7iavxa’ ‘all’, which emphasises the status of the remark 
as universally applicable. 

In these passages, the author attempts to communicate the idea that the 
‘sacred’ disease is like all other diseases because it has a nature and a cause. 
The author wishes here to fit the ‘sacred’ disease into a neat generalisation 
about all diseases, a generalisation that is underscored by key tags that recur 
throughout the treatise. 

Let us next turn to an extract from towards the end of the treatise: 


Auxri 8s f\ vougoc r\ iepr] kuaeo g£vr| ek xcov auxcov Tipocpaoicov yfvexai dtp’ 
cov Kai ai A-omai, and xcov 7ipooiovx0v Kai amovxcov, Kai \|/u%eo<; Kai q^iou 
Kai 7iv£i)|idxcov pExaPa/Aopevcov x£ Kai ou8£7rox£ axp£|ii£,6vxcov. Tauxa 
8’ £oxi 0aa coax£ ppScv a7ioKpivovxa xo voappa 0£iox£pov xcov A-ourcov 
vopi^£iv, dAkd 7iavxa 0£ia Kai navxa dv0pcb7nva- cpuoiv Se EKaaxov e%ei 
Kai Suvapiv ecp’ ecouxou, Kai oi)8cv oatopov eaxiv ou8’ dpijxavov 

This disease called sacred comes from the same causes as others, from 
the things that come to and go from the body, and from cold and sun and 
from the winds that change and are never motionless. These things are 
divine, so that there is no need to put this disease in a special class and 
to consider it more divine than others; they are all divine and all human. 
Each has a nature and power of its own and none is hopeless or incapa¬ 
ble of treatment. 


(18.1) 
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The phrases ‘icov npooiovicov rai a7n6vicov’ ‘things that come to and go away 
from [the body]’ and ‘\|/b%eo<; Kai lyaon’ ‘cold and sun’ are polarities. One set 
of polar opposites recalls another set in the treatises (for example between 
phlegmatic and bilious, between clean and unclean and between north and 
south winds). The use of polarities here is suggestive, rather than fully expli¬ 
cative of the kinds of things that influence the development of the disease. 

The author introduces polarities here as a reminder of the key character 
of his account. These phrases advertise the regularity and intelligibility of 
the causes of the disease but are not a list of specific items that are the ‘same 
causes’ as other diseases. Furthermore, they can be described as an example 
of epangelma but again it does not follow that the author now refers to his aim 
at the outset of the treatise to show that a complete and consistent analysis 
has been carried out, as would be expected from a treatise following a linear 
explanation. 

In the passages from the beginning of the treatise quoted above, we also 
find a polarity between the ‘sacred’ disease which is the same as all the other 
diseases and the ‘sacred’ disease which is different from all other diseases: the 
author presents no middle ground between what is and what is not the case in 
these passages as the basis for his general claim that only one of these polar 
opposites is valid. The polarities noted at the end of the treatise loosely recall 
this first polarity, though of course the context of each polarity (e.g. as an 
aspect of argumentation, or as an aspect of the character of human constitution 
or climate) is very different. 

Furthermore, the expression ‘Tania 5’ sail 08ia’ ‘these things are divine’ 
in the second sentence of this passage is followed by the expression ‘7rdvia 
Oeia Kai 7iavia avOpamva’ ‘all things are divine and all things are human’. 
The author is attempting here to collapse the distinction between ‘divine’ and 
‘human’ here. In the first sentence, the author’s claim that ‘these things are 
divine’ may refer to the ‘causes’ understood as ‘things that come and go’ and - 
or that is to say - ‘cold and sun and winds’ as van der Eijk notes (2005 [1990]: 
51 and 53). The emphasis in the sentence is on the idea of‘pqSev a7ioKpivovxa’ 
‘not separating’. The author does, from a logical point of view, contradict 
himself here (he states first that these things are divine, then that all things 
are human and divine). However, the accumulation of generalisations chimes 
with accumulations of generalisations elsewhere in the treatise. 

The slight ambiguity of reference here (it is not absolutely clear what the 
word ‘xauia’ ‘these things’ refers to, as just noted above) may remind us of the 
ambiguity of reference which, as we saw in previous chapters, is an important 
and influential feature of Heraclitus’ writing. 13 The use of opposition is also 
in part, it seems, intentionally confusing: form is being sacrificed to content 
here. In other words, the author is not specific about what exactly is divine or 
what exactly is natural, nor about his explicit understanding of these terms; 
but the form of the text at this point is consistent with patterns we have seen 
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throughout the treatise which aim to communicate a seme of coherence and 
authoritative understanding and reflects the prose of earlier writers such as 
Heraclitus. Furthermore, the opposition that is being introduced here between 
the one and the many, between what is or is not specific to the individual and 
what is general, also reminds us of the same opposition in Heraclitus. 14 

These lines could be viewed as developing those at the beginning of the 
treatise in the following way: whereas before it was said that the ‘sacred’ dis¬ 
ease is not different to any other, here it is said that all diseases are the same 
in one respect and all different in another, thus offering an even more widely 
applicable generalisation. Throughout the course of his treatise, the author 
builds one generalisation on another and then culminates in offering an even 
broader generalisation at the end. 

Let us turn to one final extract from the treatise: 


On jisvioi eycoye c/.aco 13716 0eob av0pd)7rou acopa pialveo0ai, to 
87tucr| poicxiov U7t6 too ayvoTcrcoo- oXka Kf)v Tuy%avr| bq>’ srepou 
pepiaopevov rj n 7i£7iov06c, i>7i6 tou 0eou Ka0aip£o0ai av auxo Kai 
dyviueo0ai paAAov f\ piaivea0ai. Ta youv peyioTa tcov apapTripaTCOv 
Kai dvoonuiaTa to 0eiov eoti to Ka0aipov Kai ayvi^ov Kai poppa 
yivopevov ppiv auxoi T8 opou<; xotoi 08oim tcov ipcov Kai tcov Tepevecov 
a7io8eiKvupev, cbc av prjSeiq U7i£pPaivr| i\v pf) ayveuri, 8iaiovT8i; is 
7i8pippaivope0a ouy chq piaivopevoi, aXX’ ei ti Kai 7ipoT8pov eyopev 
puao<;, touto acpayvioupevoi. Kai 7repi pev tcov Ka0appcov outgo poi 

50K8l £y£lV. 


However, I hold that a man’s body is not defiled by a god, the one being 
utterly corrupt, the other perfectly holy. Even should it have been defiled 
or in any way injured through some different agency, a god is more 
likely to purify and sanctify it than he is to cause defilement. At least it 
is godhead that purifies, sanctifies and cleanses us from the greatest and 
most impious of our sins; and we ourselves fix boundaries to the sanc¬ 
tuaries and precincts of the gods, so that nobody may cross them unless 
he be pure; and when we enter we sprinkle ourselves, not as defiling 
ourselves thereby, but to wash away any pollution we may have already 
contracted. This is my opinion about purifications. 

(1.13) 


Through the opposition ‘most corruptible / most holy’, the author here 
emphasises the distinction between the divine and the holy. This opposition is 
rephrased in the next sentence that claims that the most impious transgressions 
are cleansed by the divine, with the superlatives ‘greatest’ and ‘most impious’ 
implying and emphasising the contrast with the purity of the divine. These 
distinctions are part of a general pattern of oppositions that runs through the 
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treatise and which, as we have seen above, is collapsed at the end of the trea¬ 
tise in the phrase ‘7idvia 0£ia Kai 7idvxa avGpamva’ ‘all things are divine and 
all human’ (18.1). Furthermore, these polar oppositions, as well as the refer¬ 
ence to marking the boundaries of the sanctuaries, resonate with the ongoing 
themes of categorisation that run through the treatise that are most prominent 
in the author’s discussion of the different constitutions of human beings and 
in his discussion of the expulsion of excess phlegm in the brain of the embryo. 

The above comments do not serve to resolve the tension between the differ¬ 
ent conceptions of the divine in the polemical section of the treatise and in the 
positive account of disease causation that both van der Eijk and Laskaris con¬ 
sider exists from the point of view of defining the author’s theology. However, 
these comments do indicate that a consistency between the different parts of 
the treatise can still be found, on a level that might be dismissed as stylistic, 
but is in fact central to both the author’s conception of his subject matter and 
his expressive resources. 

In conclusion, we have seen in this chapter how oppositional pairs tend to 
feature at or near the opening of oratorical Hippocratic treatises and serve 
to establish a framework for the topic of each treatise as well as to echo, 
emphasise and articulate a response to the agonistic context for which they all 
appear to have been composed. We have also seen how chains of oppositional 
pairs tend to accumulate, forging underlying associations. This can serve to 
enhance the author’s authoritative stance and the sense that there is a coherent 
line of thinking which is being explained. In more subtle and complex exam¬ 
ples, we find oppositional pairs relating to different contexts - physiology 
and intellectual tribalism in On Ancient Medicine, for instance - working in 
conjunction with one another to imply a moral attack on the opponents, and 
to help align the author’s theories with perceived existing patterns in the body 
and so make them seem ‘natural’ or obvious. 

We have also seen how in On the Sacred Disease, the resonance between 
oppositional pairs is an aspect of the author’s explanatory framework, and that 
though associations between oppositions do not always yield consistent points 
of theory, their presence has an important persuasive value that is missed if 
we read the treatise only for its use of linear logical progression of thought. 
These points serve to support the argument developed throughout this book 
that Hippocratic oratorical treatises look back to earlier models of prose writ¬ 
ing as well as forward in terms of their experiment with form and innovations 
in theory. 

Notes 

1 For example, the treatise compares those living in cities exposed to hot winds and 
sheltered from the north winds in Section 3 with those living in cities exposed to 
cold winds and sheltered from the hot winds in Section 4. Likewise, the author 
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compares peoples of Europe with peoples of Asia in Section 12, noting that every¬ 
thing in Asia grows to far greater beauty and size, and in Section 12 and 14 that the 
inhabitants of Asia are milder and more gentle than their European counterparts. 

2 ‘il consciente riuso del polar thinking puo assumere nel PM la consistenza di un 
organon logica. A1 di qua di strutture sillogistiche formali, il semplice andamento 
frastico giocato su coppie sinonimiche o antithetiche istituisce parallelismi e chi¬ 
asmi, suggerendo per loro tramite mediate identificazioni 

‘Chiasmus’ (literally ‘crossing’ from the Greek ‘xiaapa’) is the figure of speech in 
which two or more clauses are related to each other through a reversal of order of 
words or phrases. 

3 See Clarke Kosak (2004) for further discussion of the representation of the physi¬ 
cian as hero in On Breaths and other Hippocratic treatises. 

4 ‘Eiai xiveq xcov xexvecov at xoiai pev KeKxqpevoiaiv eiaiv btutiovoi, xoiai 
8e xpscopsvotatv avrpaxoi, Kai xotcn pev 8r|poxr|aiv ^uvov ayaOov, xotcn 8e 
pexaxetptuopevotai ccpac Au7xr|pai. Tcov 8e Sf| xoiouxocov eaxiv xexvecov Kai rjv 
ot ''EAAqvec KaAeouaiv iqxpiKqv. 6 pev yap tqxpo*; opet xe 8eiva, Oiyyavet xe 
aqSecov, OT’aXXoxptqat xe aupcpoprjaiv iSiaq Kapnouxai Au7ra<;- oi 8e voaeovxei; 
d7toxpe7tovxat Sia xqv xeyvqv xcov peyiaxcov Kaxcov, vobacov, Autiqi;, 7iovcov, 
Oavaxou- 7taot yap xobxoiaiv avxiKput; iqxpiKr). Tauxqq 8e xfj<; xexviy; xa pev 
cpAabpa yakenov yvcovai, xa Se a^ouSata prpSiov- Kai xa pev cpAabpa xotcnv 
iqxpoici pobvoiaiv eaxiv eiSevai, Kai on xoiaiv oqpoxqotv ob yap acbpaxoq, 
akka yvrapiy; eaxiv epya. "Oaa pev yap xsipoupyrjoai xpq auveOtaOrjvai 8ei - xo 
yap e0oc xrjai xepcn KdAAicxov SiSacKaAeiov -, 7tepi 8e xcov acpaveaxaxcov Kai 
XaAe7tcoxdxoov vouaqpaxcov 8ocq paAAov t) xeyvq Kptvexar Stacpepet 8’ev auxotat 
7tAetaxov f) 7tetpa xrjc a^eiptqt;.... [1.5] 'O 8e xoux dptaxa Ttoteow aptaxoq iqxpo<;, 
6 8e xouxou 7tAetcxov a^oXetcpGeiq 7tAetaxov a^eA,et(p0q xfjq xexvq<;. ’ 

‘There are some arts which to those that possess them are painful, but to those that 
use them are helpful, a common good to laymen, but to those that practise them 
grievous. Of such arts there is one which the Greeks call medicine. For the physi¬ 
cian sees terrible sights, touches unpleasant things, and the misfortunes of others 
bring a harvest of sorrows that are peculiarly his; but the sick by means of the art 
rid themselves of the worst of evils, disease, suffering, pain and death. For medi¬ 
cine proves for all these evils a manifest cure. And of this art, the bad aspects are 
difficult to understand while the good aspects are easier to comprehend; the bad 
aspects cannot be known except by physicians alone and not by laypeople; for they 
are matters of understanding, not of the body. For whenever surgical treatment is 
required, training by habituation is necessary - habit proves the best teacher of the 
hands -; but to judge of the most obscure and difficult diseases is more a matter of 
opinion than of art, and therein is revealed the greatest possible difference between 
experience and inexperience. . . . [1.5] He who performs these tasks is the best 
physician; he who is farthest removed from them is also farthest removed from the 
art’ {On Breaths, 1.1-3; 1.5). 

5 ‘Auxuca yap Aiuoc vouaoc eaxiv- 6 yap av Ai> 7 rn xov bvGpomov, xouxo KaAeTxai 
vouaoq- Ti auv Aipou cpappaxov; 'O 7rai3ei Aipov xouxo 8’eaxi Ppojaiq- xouxo apa 
eKeivo iqxeov. Auxic au Sh|/av ercauae 7roai<;- tio.Aiv au TtAqapovqv iaxai Kevcoai*;- 
Kevcociv 8e 7iXqapovf|, 7rovov 8e a.7roviq • a7ioviqv 8e 7rovo<;. 'Evi 8e auvxopcp Aoyqi, 
xa evavxia xcov evavxicov eaxiv iqpaxa- iqxpiKf) yap eaxiv acpaipeaiq Kai 7rp6a0eai<;, 
acpaipean; pev xcov 7rAeovaCovxow, 7rpoa0eai<; 8e xcov eAAemovxmv' 

‘For example, hunger is a disease, as everything is called a disease which makes 
a human being suffer. What then is the cure for hunger? Whatever suppresses 
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hunger. This is eating; so that by eating hunger must be cured. Another example: 
drink suppresses thirst; and again repletion cured by depletion, depletion by reple¬ 
tion, fatigue by rest. To sum up in a single sentence, opposites are cures for oppo¬ 
sites. For medicine is subtraction and addition, subtraction of what is in excess, 
addition of what is lacking.’ {On Breaths, 1.4—5). 

6 For further discussion of blame and infertility in the Hippocratic Collection, see 
Fallas (2015: esp. 195-245) (Chapters 8-9). In examining cases where blame aris¬ 
es and its absence in relation to infertility, Fallas touches on the strong presence 
in the Collection of physicians’ claims that will protect their reputations and inter¬ 
ests, as well as on the presence of competing narratives regarding knowledge and 
experience, and the challenge to women’s voices in particular. 

7 ‘no/Af| yap dvdyicri Kai robe pp ypcopevoix; ipxpotai, voopoavxaq 8s Kai 
byiacGsvxaq, eidevai, oil p Spovxsq xi rj pp 8p©vxe<; byiaaGpaav p yap damp, p 
rcoAucpayip, p 7iox© rcAeovi, p 6h|/p, p Aouxpoiaiv p dAouaip p Tiovoioiv p paoxip, 
p uxvoiaiv 

p dypn^vip, p xp d.7idvxcov xodxcov xapayp xpe©pevoi byiavGpaav.’ 

‘Necessarily, those who did not consult a doctor but recovered after falling sick 
must know that they recovered by doing or not doing something. For it was by 
fasting or by overeating, by drinking much fluid or by abstaining from it, by bath¬ 
ing or by not bathing, by vigorous exercise or by rest, by sleep or wakefulness, or 
by using some combination of these that they recovered.’ 

(On the Art, 5.4) 

8 ‘Kai x© ©cpeApaGai 7ioAAq dvayicp aoxobc senv eyvcoKsvai o n pv xo ©cpeArjaav, 
Kai si xi y spkaPpaav, x© |3Aaprjvai, o xi pv xi xo pAdipav. Ta yap x© ccxpeApaGai 
Kai xa x© PspXdcpGai ©picpsva, on naq hcavoi; yveovav Ei xoivuv OTiaxpasxai 
p S7iaivstv p \|/sysiv o voapaaq xrov biaixppaxcov xi oiaiv uyiavGp, navm xauxa 
xrjc ipxpiKpc saxi. Kai saxiv odSsv paaov xa auapxpGsvxa xcov cbcpsXpaavxcov 
papxdpia xp xsxyp sq xo sivai. Ta psv yap cocpeXpaavxa x© opG&q 7ipoasvsx0pvai 
cbcpsApcs, xa 8s PAdvpavxa x© ppKsxi opGwq TipoasvsxGrjvai sprays. Kaixoi orcoo 
xo xe opGov Kai xo pp opGov opov sxsi SKaaxepov, ncoq xouxo ouk av xsxyp sip; 
Touxo yap sy©ys (pppi dxsxyipv sivai 07ioi) gpxs opGov svi ppdsv ppxs ouk opGov.’ 
‘And they must through this have learnt by having been benefited, what it was that 
benefited them, just as when they were harmed they must have learnt, by being 
harmed, what it was that harmed them. For it is not everybody who is capable of 
discerning things distinguished by benefit and things distinguished by harm. If 
therefore the patient knows how to praise or to blame what composed the regimen 
under which he or she recovered, all these things belong to the art of medicine. 
Again, mistakes, no less than benefits, witness to the existence of the art; for what 
benefited did so because correctly administered, and what harmed did so because 
incorrectly administered. Now where correctness and incorrectness each have a 
defined limit, surely there must be an art. For absence of art I take to be absence of 
correctness and of incorrectness’ (On the Art, 5.5—6). 

9 Similarly, in Section 8 of On Ancient Medicine, the author compares the conse¬ 
quences of making an error in the regimen of a sick person with a healthy person 
eating food suitable for an ox or a horse. The aim of the comparison is to illustrate 
that by trial and error, a suitable regimen for all kinds of conditions can be found; 
here too there is an underlying message which is hinted at: that health is associat¬ 
ed with ‘civilised’ humanity and sickness or disease with what is ‘uncivilised’ or 
animalistic. 

10 8p^i<;, £©c, p, (Saicv©) ‘bite’, ‘biting’, Arist.HA623al; opipeq q7iA.dyxv©v ‘gnaw¬ 
ings’, Hp.VM19: metaph., of mental anguish, pangs, Zeno Stoic. 1.51 (pi.). 
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Chrysipp.ib.3.119, Phld.D.3.Fr.22; also, ‘biting jokes’, Plu.Lyc.14. (Pantelia 
(2016) / Thesaurus Linguae Graecae ). 

11 For analysis of how closely the ‘sacred’ disease corresponds to modem under¬ 
standing of epilepsy and seizure see Temkin (1971: 15-21). 

12 The Greek text here differs somewhat from the text printed in Jones’ 1998 [1923] 


edition, which reads: ‘To Se voappa xobxo oudev xi poi 8okeT Oeioxepov eivai xcov 
Aourcov, aAAa cpuaiv exei r)v Kai xa dAAa voappaxa, Kai 7rpocpaaiv 60ev exaaxa 


yivexai • Kai irixov eivai, Kai oi38ev riaaov exepcov, 6 xi av uh hSri vno rpovou 


noXXov Kaxa[3e[3iacpevov fi, cocxe r)8r| iaxupoxepov eivai xcov cpappaKcov xcov 
^poacpepopevcov. ’ 

‘But this disease is in my opinion no more divine that any other; it has the same 
nature as other diseases, and the cause that gives rise to individual diseases. It 
is also curable, no less than other illnesses, unless by long lapse of time it be so 
ingrained as to be more powerful than the remedies that are applied.’ (Jones 1998 
[1923]: 150-151). 


13 See, for example, the ambiguous use of ‘o8e’, ‘eKeivoq’ and ‘ouxo<;’ in DK22B88 
[Plutarch] Consolation to Apollonius 106e. 

14 See e.g. DK22B114, Strobaeus 3.1.179. 
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Conclusion 


This book has set out to demonstrate, through an analysis of five Hippocratic 
treatises written with oral delivery in mind - On Ancient Medicine {De vetere 
medicina). On the Art {De arte). On Breaths {De flatibus), On the Sacred 
Disease {De morbo sacro). On the Nature of Human Beings {De natura homi- 
num) - that Hippocratic expository prose represents evidence not only of 
major developments in medical understanding and philosophical debate about 
the nature of the human body and its ailments, but also of a significant contri¬ 
bution to the development of prose writing in ancient Greece. 

By analysing the persuasive function of recurring patterns in language use 
in these treatises - such as antithesis and balancing effects in phrasing, repe¬ 
titions and accumulations of words and phrases, tags, and use of rhyme and 
sound effects - we have seen how layers of meaning emerge which operate 
beyond the surface content of these texts and indicate the existence in the 
Hippocratic Collection of a variety of manners and modes of communication 
modelled on the work of early trailblazers in prose writing including Pre- 
Socratic and Sophistic writers and Herodotus. 

We have also seen how scholarship on persuasive strategies and features of 
early Greek prose, including Hippocratic writing, has often tended to priori¬ 
tise the linear logic of argument over analysis of implied meanings established 
through networks of associations and formulaic expression; the richness of 
Hippocratic expository prose has sometimes been overlooked and the extent to 
which it represents an attempt to establish a new medical logos or logoi - mix¬ 
ing persuasive and empirically argued elements - has been underestimated. 
This book has sought to complement existing studies on Hippocratic exposi¬ 
tory prose writing by shedding new light on the complexity of its poetics. 

In Chapter 1 , we saw how around ten to fifteen of the roughly seventy trea¬ 
tises of the Hippocratic Collection show a particularly close kinship with the 
more elaborate and ambitious prose writing and oratorical display texts of the 
period in which they were composed and so should be considered as signifi¬ 
cant evidence for the development of performance prose, alongside Sophistic 
and Pre-Socratic writing conventionally cited as prominent evidence for this. 
These treatises show all the hallmarks of being delivered in oratorical contexts, 
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and therefore represent currently understudied evidence for the development 
of explanatory prose, and for the ongoing shift towards the authority of writ¬ 
ten prose over orally communicated verse or prose towards the end of the fifth 
century and moving into the fourth century bce. 

In Chapter 2, I considered how emphasis on Hippocratic treatises for the 
emergence of scientific method can obscure other layers of meaning which 
are integral to the persuasive aims of the authors. It was argued that as well as 
the surface content, or linear logic of Hippocratic expository prose treatises, 
other layers of ‘logic’, or systems or patterns of expression can be detected 
in Hippocratic writing and that, furthermore, there is no clear sense in the 
Hippocratic authors that logical systematic thinking is valued above other 
forms of persuasion. The chapter explored this idea through the presentation 
of different persuasive models in early Greek prose writing, considering the 
way in which logical reasoning tends to coexist with other kinds of persuasive 
patterning in examples from the work of Parmenides, Herodotus and Heracli¬ 
tus. On the Sacred Disease was cited as one example of a Hippocratic treatise 
which both questions received wisdom about the status of the divine in rela¬ 
tion to the ‘sacred’ disease using a fairly linear, logical structure, and at the 
same time exhibits patterning in phrasing and expression that suggest other 
levels of thinking and perception alongside the main thrust of the content. 

The third chapter considered how Aristotle’s Rhetoric has tended to exert a 
heavy influence over scholars working on early prose writing and agrees with 
scholars who consider this problematic; the meanings of the term epideixis 
before Aristotle’s account of the epideictic genre were considered through an 
analysis of Hippocratic references’ uses of the term. The semantic range of 
epideixis in the Hippocratic treatises focused on in this study was shown to 
include senses of demonstration through explanation in words and physical 
or visual demonstration. The term was also used in a way that hints at bound¬ 
aries between areas of authority. The chapter also considered use of the term 
epideixis as a feature of the self-consciousness of the composition, and one 
of a variety of signposting techniques. The presence of signposting in late 
fifth-century oratory has been considered a feature of the orality; the dichot¬ 
omy between texts designed for oral dissemination and texts for written publi¬ 
cation was questioned, but the influence of oral composition techniques seems 
to be a factor in the presence of signposting features in these texts. 

In Chapters 4 and 5, I went on to consider other features of orality. The 
fourth chapter, on the use of sound, established the point that there are clear, 
strong connections between On Breaths and earlier models of prose writing 
with a sophisticated use of sound patterning. Connections with Gorgias have 
long been established in scholarship, but here fresh analysis was undertaken: 
the way in which sound is being used in both treatises to echo and reinforce 
points being made and to serve to promote the truth value of theories was 
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examined. Furthermore, significant connections with the Pre-Socratic philos¬ 
opher Heraclitus were also established, for the same reasons. We saw how 
Gorgias, Heraclitus and the author of On Breaths all make use of structural 
and sonic patterns to imbue their writing with a sense of neatness and com¬ 
pleteness, and how ideas which are central to their work are embodied in the 
form of the writing. 

The fifth chapter explored the use of antithetical pairs in the five Hippocratic 
expository essays focused on in this book. Unlike previous studies of antith¬ 
esis, which have sought to identify different categories of opposition, this 
chapter explored the resonance between oppositional pairs, and considered 
how the accumulation of oppositions serves to create networks of meaning 
underlying the surface content of the texts. It was noted that oppositions are 
most prominent at or near the opening of the five expository treatises, suggest¬ 
ing their delivery in an oral debating context and, more importantly, providing 
evidence for how the authors sought to use oppositional patterns creatively to 
establish their authority in oratorical contexts. The chains of binary opposi¬ 
tions are, in the opening of these treatises, a way to demarcate the parameters 
of a discussion, to communicate a moral position and to establish foundations 
on which the rest of the treatise can build. 

More subtle and complex networks of oppositional pairs were found in On 
Ancient Medicine in relation to different contexts - physiology and intellectual 
tribalism. Here, it was seen how through layering one chain of oppositions on 
another, the author can convey a sense that his theory of physiology is natural 
and most allied with the reality of the body, and to undermine his opponents’ 
theories and distance himself from their ideas. In place of empirical evidence, 
it seems that the author makes use of patterning within the body of the treatise 
to establish support for his claims. 

We also saw how in On the Sacred Disease, the resonance between opposi¬ 
tional pairs is an aspect of the author’s explanatory framework, and that though 
associations between oppositions does not always yield consistent points of 
theory, their presence has an important persuasive value that is missed if we 
read the treatise only for its use of linear progression of thought. 

Overall, it has become clear that Hippocratic expository prose deserves to 
be considered, and is most fruitfully understood, as closely akin to the work 
of the most radical Sophistic and Pre- Socratic authors, where we find the 
authors searching through the medium of prose for an appropriate means to 
express new ideas which draw inspiration from the mythic and poetic models 
of authority of the past. This book has aimed to point out some of the ways 
in which close analysis of the persuasive strategies of these authors can yield 
new insights into their methods and aims; these insights serve to enhance our 
understanding of the extent to which a significant segment of the Hippocratic 
Collection contributes to the development of prose in the late fifth century bce 
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and shows how the medical content of their work should not lead us to think 
that their debates were considered rarefied or specialised in ancient times, any 
more than was the work of the natural philosophers, the Sophists or the early 
historiographers. 

There is clearly much more to be uncovered from the treasure trove of evi¬ 
dence for early Greek prose writing that the Hippocratic Collection represents. 
The connections between expository prose writers and Plato’s dialogues is 
one avenue that is beyond the scope of this book; analysis of persuasive fea¬ 
tures of Hippocratic writing which does not appear to have been designed for 
promulgation before an audience in a debating arena would also serve as an 
engaging topic for further work in this area. It is hoped that overall this book 
offers some convincing reasons for the importance of considering different 
layers of meaning and modes of communication within medical treatises and 
that it serves as an impetus for further research on this topic. 


Appendix 


Synopsis and introductory notes on the five Hippocratic ‘oral’ treatises focused 
on in this study. 

1. On Ancient Medicine 

On Ancient Medicine , as Jouanna notes, was paid little attention by ancient 
commentators and ironically has become one of the most well-known of 
the Hippocratic Collection, largely following Galen’s engagement with and 
assessment of the treatise (Jouanna 1990: 7 fi). Mark Schiefsky’s edition and 
translation of the treatise is the most recent, and contains an extensive intro¬ 
duction to the background, argument and context of the treatise (2005: 1-71), 
as well as a full commentary. 

The treatise can be broadly split into three main sections (1-19; 20-21; 
22-24). The author begins with a denunciation of the errors of medical inno¬ 
vators (1-2), which leads him quickly to give an account of the ‘archaeology’ 
of the discovery of medicine (2-12), followed by a return to criticism of the 
innovators (13-19) in which he establishes that (a) their theory that consists in 
attributing the cause of diseases to hot, cold, dry, humid does not correspond 
to reality because there is no therapy found in accordance with this (13-15) 
and (b) that the hot and the cold are the qualities which have the least power in 
the human body (16-19). In 20-1, the author abandons the polemic against the 
believers in hot, cold, wet and dry and explains that knowledge of the nature 
of man is not possible except by the study of causal relations between the reg¬ 
imen and the person (20), and noting that many doctors make errors because 
of this (21). Finally, the author gives many additional details on the causes 
of diseases, noting that they are due to qualities, but also to configurations of 
parts of the body (22-4). 

The opening denunciation of medical innovators is characterised by the 
author contrasting the theories of those who narrow down medicine to a single 
primary cause (monism) with the methods and principles of medicine which 
the author claims have been developed over a long period. Medicine, in other 
words, has no need of fancy new hypotheses (2). The author claims that those 
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who use such hypotheses and who narrow down the causes of illness to one or 
two primary causes fail in their approach and that they are worthy of blame, 
using words - ‘ apapiavco ’, ‘to fail’ (1.1), pepxpopai ‘to blame’ (1.1) - which 
are frequent in legal and tragic contexts and which highlight the agonistic 
setting for the treatise. 

Similarly, the distinction between weak practitioners and those who excel - 
‘oi pev cpXanpoi, oi 8s noXkov 8iacpepovTe<;’ ‘some [physicians] are bad, while 
others are much better’ (1.2) - further entrenches this sense of binary oppo¬ 
sition between the hero and the villain. The author is a standard-bearer and 
a methodologist, denigrating any deviance from the standard as deceptive 
and simply incorrect. In section 2, we find more language which is highly 
morally charged, such as ‘8^a7raidco’ ‘to deceive’ (2.2); similarly, deviance 
from this standard is evoked through the terms ‘d7to|3dM.co’ ‘to cast off’ (2.2) 
‘d7io8oKipd^co’ ‘to reject’ (2.2), again reminiscent of legal language and 
criminality. 

The author next explains how medicine was discovered in the first place 
through trial and error in searching for an improved diet (3). By searching for 
an improved diet, people began the process of searching for better levels of 
health and nourishment (3). 

The author notes that the original search for a better diet cannot be classified 
as an art (4), but goes on to claim that certain diets were sought which were 
appropriate for those who were sick (5) and that it is necessary to know for 
whom such gruels are inappropriate (6). The author explains that the art of 
medicine is a development from the craft of improving diet (7) and that it can 
be further improved by the same techniques of trial and error (8). Doctors, 
we are told, must aim for correct measure in administering diets, for incorrect 
diets can cause harm to the healthy and the sick (9). The author notes that 
the most beneficial diets can be learned from the healthy (10) and that it is 
necessary to examine why certain diets are more appropriate than others (11). 
Finally, in this ‘archaeology’ of the art of medicine, it is stated that it is not 
always possible to be precise and that the art of medicine should nevertheless 
be marvelled at rather than cast aside. 

Returning to his attack on monism, the author asks in the next section how 
we can tell whether, in changing the diet of a sick man to cure him, it was 
the hot or the cold, the wet or the dry that cured him and in preparing the 
bread, whether the hot, the cold, the dry or the wet has been taken from the 
bread (13). The author argues that, rather than powers being isolated from 
one another and affecting the body, foods possess a complex mixture of pow¬ 
ers and in digesting food the body seeks to redress any imbalances, and that 
foods, since they are a blended mixture of powers, do not possess any single 
unblended and strong power but rather nourish the body with their mixture 
of powers (14). Indeed, the author continues, it is difficult to see how those 
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proposing a theory of health based on the hot or the cold, for instance, can 
possibly treat people in accordance with this, for it is impossible to isolate 
one power from another. 

In 16-19, it is argued that the hot and the cold, upon which theories of health 
are allegedly based, have least power in the body. In 16, the author describes 
how cold and heat can come upon and affect the body during illness, but 
how the body quickly responds to extremes of heat and cold and stabilises its 
balance of heat and cold; thus, he questions how it can be considered pow¬ 
erful and whether much assistance is needed against this. In 17, the author 
argues that the quality of being hot is always mixed with other qualities such 
as bitterness, acidity and saltiness; unblended qualities are said to cause illness 
(18), and illness is said to cease when these qualities blend again. A descrip¬ 
tion of the different ways in which illness can arise, through fluxes (changes 
to humours) and powers is given next, with the author explaining that heat and 
cold in themselves are among the least powerful, easily balancing themselves 
out. 

In the final section of the treatise (20-4), abandoning his polemic against 
monism, the author criticises explanations of medicine by doctors or Soph¬ 
ists (though this treatise itself must surely be such an explanation), claiming 
that it is only possible to understand disease through medicine. He explains 
(21) how many doctors make errors because they fail to realise that people’s 
nature differs fundamentally and, for instance, prescribe a treatment at an 
inappropriate time. In 22, the author makes a distinction between powers and 
structures, the former meaning acuity and strength of humours and the latter 
meaning parts inside the human being, and notes that the structures best able 
to attract and draw moisture to themselves from the rest of the body are those 
that taper from wide and hollow to narrow, for instance the bladder, the head, 
and the womb in women. The author then explains how movements of air and 
fluids and blocks that can occur due to the internal anatomy can cause pain. 
Different shapes and sizes of body are said to cause different types of problem 
(23). The treatise concludes by summarising that it is necessary to examine 
what each of the humours does and its relationship with other humours and 
that (24) investigation from outside the body is best to discover what is the 
most suitable approach to each illness. 

The treatise is generally thought to have been composed towards the end 
of the fifth century bce (see, e.g. Craik 2015: 285; Schiefsky 2005: 63-64). 

Schiefsky’s translation and edition contains comments on the persuasive 
features of the treatise, and argues that it was originally intended for oral 
delivery to a lay audience (2005: 36-46) and that ‘VM provides important 
evidence that the competitive context of ancient medicine helped to stimulate 
not just a tendency towards self-advertisement or exaggerated claims of com¬ 
petence, but also highly coherent arguments and sophisticated discussions of 
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medical and scientific method’ (2005: 45-46). I am largely in agreement with 
Schiefsky’s insights and extensive research, but argue in this book that con¬ 
cerning rhetoric there are several important features of persuasive language in 
this treatise - such as the use of antithesis and the resonance between oppo¬ 
sition in form and theoretical content - that have not yet been recognised by 
scholars and can lead us to a better understanding of the full significance of 
language use in the treatise. 

2. On the Nature of Human Beings 

This treatise is a critique of an understanding of human health and disease 
based on the notion that human beings are formed from a single element such 
as blood, bile or phlegm. The treatise proposes an account of the origin of 
human beings from a mixture of elements and argues that it is necessary for 
this mixture to be acknowledged and managed for health to be maintained in 
the human body. 

The author claims that human beings are composed of blood and phlegm 
and yellow and black bile and that each of these elements has a nature and a 
power unique to it (5). The author corrects what he views as flawed observa¬ 
tion of how physical ailments affect the body by the ‘monists’ and explains 
how each element draws to it a variety of other elements and/or qualities 
which make it mixed in nature (6). An account of how climatic conditions 
affect the balance and quality of elements in the body is given next regarding 
proof by experiment (7). A range of seasonal and dietetic factors, some of 
which are said to cause disease and others not, are then accounted for (8-9). 

The author notes next that there is difference in difficulty of dealing with a 
disease according to whether it arose in a strong or weak part of the body (10). 
A description of the blood vessels in the body is given next, with the location 
of the vessels described as the four pairs of vessels traced anatomically (11). 
An account of how difference in age and lifestyle can affect the body’s reac¬ 
tion to disease, and common changes which occur to the body through life are 
also outlined (12). The author reiterates the point that it is necessary to know 
the causes of diseases in order to cure them and gives examples of causes 
which are indicated through deposits and impurities in urine (14). Four types 
of fever are outlined (‘£uvo%o<;, ctpcpripepivot;, ipvcaux;, leiapiaio^’ ‘uninter- 
mittent, quotidian, tertian, quartan’), and their immediate causes in terms of 
bodily elements (15). 

There follows a second part to the treatise (16-24), which some have 
regarded as a separate treatise altogether (see Craik 2015: 208-211). These 
sections contain the following contents. Optimal diets for each of the four sea¬ 
sons are outlined first (16). Information on how these diets should be adapted 
to constitution and age is given next (17), and on how other habits such as 
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walking and bathing should be adapted to seasons and temperaments (18). A 
special regimen for people who want to lose or gain weight is outlined next 
(19). Advice on inducing vomiting and evacuations from the lower bowels 
according to season and individual constitution is provided (20), followed by 
brief notes on good regimen for infants and women (21). Optimal regimen for 
athletes is outlined finally (22), with a note on symptoms of diseases of the 
brain and finally a moral aphorism stating that a wise man should consider 
health the greatest of blessings and should learn how to derive benefit from his 
illnesses by his own thought (23-24). 

The treatise is thought to date to the last decades of the fifth century bce 
(Craik 2015: 212). The most recent edition and translation is Jouanna (1990). 


3 .On the Sacred Disease 

On the Sacred Disease argues that the disease commonly known as ‘sacred’ 
(thought to correspond to seizure in modern medical terminology) is no more 
sacred than any other disease and that it can be explained by certain physio¬ 
logical processes involving air and phlegm. 1 

The treatise can be split into at least four parts: (a) sections 1.1-2.1 contain¬ 
ing an attack on those who claim that the ‘sacred’ disease is more ‘sacred’ than 
any other; (b) sections 2.2-13.5 containing a description in terms of physio¬ 
logical causes and secondary atmospheric triggering causes of the occurrence 
of the disease; (c) sections 14.1-17.3 containing a description of the functions 
of the brain and a series of claims as to its importance in the functioning of the 
body; and (d) section 18.1-4 containing a short conclusion. 

Sections 1.1-2.1 contain an attack on the claims and procedures of the ‘payoi’ 
‘magi’, ‘KaGapiaT ‘purifiers’, ‘ayupiaT ‘wandering priests’, 'akaCpveq’ ‘wan¬ 
dering quacks’ and ‘.. .okocoi 7rpoa7ioi80viai c(po8pa Geoaeftek; xai riksov n 
eiSevai.’ ‘...whoever puts on the appearance of being especially god-fearing 
and of having superior knowledge.’ (1.4) Julie Laskaris refers to these as a 
group as magico-religious healers (2002 passim.). 

Sections 2.2-13.5 of the treatise describe how humans become susceptible 
to the disease in the first place from improper purgation of the brain in the 
embryo and outline the consequences, in physiological terms, of this improper 
purgation. This leads into a description of the physiological cause - an abun¬ 
dance of ‘flux’ causing havoc in the body - of the attacks characteristic of 
the disease called ‘sacred’ (2.2-7.11). This explanation of the physiological 
causes of the disease continues with a description of how the occurrence of 
different quantities and qualities of flows of ‘flux’, often in relation to atmo¬ 
spheric features such as wind direction, produces different effects. The author 
describes the effects in small children (8.1-4), adults (9.1) and older people 
(9.2). In section 10, the author gives more details on the down-flows of ‘flux’ 
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and the triggering causes of this in young people; in section 11 he gives details 
of triggering causes of down-flows of ‘flux’ in adults who have developed the 
disease in youth; in section 12, he gives details of signs indicating that the dis¬ 
ease is about to strike and in section 13 he gives further details of atmospheric 
changes that can trigger the disease. 

Sections 14.1-17.4 describe the pre-eminence of the brain over the functions 
of the body and ascribe ‘mania’ (‘paivopeGa’ ‘we suffer from mania’ (14.5)) 
and other mental disorders to physical changes to/in the brain. The brain is 
described as the interpreter of the air in section 14. Section 15 describes the 
functions of the heart and the diaphragm and dismisses claims that these parts 
of the body have any role to play in thought. Section 18 contains a statement 
on the author’s understanding of the divine; restates the main argument of 
the treatise; and hints at how in principle the disease might be cured without 
recourse to purifications, magic and the like. 

In terms of dating the treatise, Jouanna, the most recent editor of On the 
Sacred Disease, argues that the treatise can be considered as among the earli¬ 
est treatises of the collection because the author does not yet know the word 
‘87nkr|7mK6^’ (‘epileptic’) and does not use black bile to explain the disease, 
as is the case in more recent treatises (e.g. Epidemics 4.8, c.31; Aphorisms 
3.20; Regimen in Acute Diseases section 5) (Jouanna 2003: lxxiii-lxxiv). 
Since black bile is probably first mentioned in On the Nature of Human Beings 
dated to 410-400, Jouanna suggests that On the Sacred Disease was written 
prior to this, and probably in the mid- to late fifth century bce (Jouanna 2003: 
l, n.77; see also Craik 2015: 195). 

Julie Laskaris’ recent book-length study (2002) of the treatise features 
comprehensive analysis of the persuasive strategies of the text and examina¬ 
tion of the notion of ‘sophistic’ in relation to this treatise and is an important 
landmark in the development of scholarship on persuasive features of the 
Hippocratic Collection and a major source of inspiration for this study. In 
her chapter of the study entitled ‘A sophistic protreptic speech’, Laskaris 
situates the treatise within the context of debates and rhetorical strategies 
of other treatises of the Collection that display Sophistic influence and 
questions the idea that the author demonstrates adherence to a clear scien¬ 
tific method (2002: 73-78). She claims that ‘The author’s primary goal is 
the defence of secular medicine’s technical status, a project undertaken to 
attract clients and students’ (2002: 83) and that the author adopts the Soph¬ 
ists’ rhetorical stratagems to achieve this. 

I broadly agree with Laskaris’ analysis, but argue throughout this study 
that there is room for further and closer analysis of the use of language in 
Hippocratic ‘oral’ treatises, and that there are methods of explanation which, 
if not considered ‘scientific method’ are nevertheless significant indications 
of modes of thinking which tend to be obscured by focussing on features 
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commonly related to the notion of scientific method such as an empirical atti¬ 
tude, and a linear progression of development of ideas. I discuss Laskaris’ 
claims regarding the rhetoric of On the Sacred Disease in more detail in Chap¬ 
ter 5 of this study. 

4 . On Breaths 

On Breaths is an exposition of the idea that air is responsible for all dis¬ 
eases. The treatise can be considered as split into at least two parts; namely, a 
well-developed prologue that offers a context for the discussion that follows, 
and the rest of the treatise in which the mechanics of the causation of disease 
by air are set forth. The first part of the prologue ( 1 . 1 - 1 .5) describes the field 
of medicine, justifies its existence and to some extent portrays it as a heroic 
occupation that offers salvation. The second part of the prologue (beginning 
of 2.1 - end of 5.2) gives general principles of the functioning of the body and 
general ideas about what air is and of its role in the universe. Just as the first 
part of the prologue serves as a context and part-justification for the discussion 
that follows, this second part of the prologue functions as a frame in which to 
set the rest of the treatise, in which certain diseases are examined in turn with 
respect to the role of air in the causation of diseases. The second half of the 
prologue also lays down principles that, once accepted, give force to the argu¬ 
ment that air is responsible for disease causation in each case that is described. 

Sections 6 .1-8.7 deal with the cause of the ‘Koivoiaxof;’ ‘most widely 
shared’ (6.1) illness, that is fever. The author tells us that there are two differ¬ 
ent kinds of fever - epidemic fever and fever brought about by lifestyle - and 
he deals first with epidemic fever ( 6 . 2 ) and then with fever due to lifestyle 
(7. If.). He discusses physiological causes of tremors (8.1-2); gaping (i.e. the 
opening wide of the mouth) (8.3); the relaxing of the joints (8.4); the heating 
up of the body (8.5); and headache (8.7). 

The author notes at 9.1-2 that air must be the cause of other diseases too, 
citing intestinal obstruction (‘eReof) and flatulent colic (‘aveiXf|pon:a’) (9.1) 
and describing the cause of these disorders. He explains how air is the cause 
of down-flows of phlegm (‘peupaxa’) and of haemorrhage at 10.1-5. Air as 
the cause of lacerations is described at 11.1 and of dropsy (‘u 8 p 0 \|/’) (i.e. a 
condition characterised by an excess of water fluid collecting in the cavities 
or tissues of the body). Seizures (‘d7i07iXri^(ai’) (13.1) are dealt with at 13.1-2. 
The ‘sacred’ disease is dealt with at 14.1-7. Finally, there is a short conclusion 
(15.1-2) in which the author reiterates the claim that air is the primary cause of 
all diseases and re-emphasises its power in the universe at large. 

In terms of dating the treatise, Jouanna, the most recent editor of On Breaths , 
argues that the treatise can be dated to the last quarter of the fifth century bce 
on the basis that this is the era when the rhetoric of Gorgias was an admired 
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model of prose writing, and when the monism of Anaximenes was back in 
fashion amongst writers on nature and medicine such as Diogenes of Apollo- 
nia (we have evidence of circulation of the idea of monism between the years 
423 and 415 in the form of references in Aristophanes Clouds and Euripides 
Trojans) (Jouanna 1988: 48-49). Jouanna also notes that the author of the 
Hippocratic treatise On the Nature of Human Beings, which can be dated to 
the years 410-400 appears to refer to treatises such as On Breaths } 

5 . On the Art 

On the Art is a defence of the existence of art (xexvri) of medicine. The author 
begins the treatise by exposing the polemical techniques of his opponents, 
whom he characterises as malicious (section 1). The tone of the opening of 
that of someone decrying wrongdoers and taking a moral high ground; the 
opening also serves as an advertisement for the art of medicine broadly speak¬ 
ing, while implying the existence of different approaches to and models of 
medicine. In section 2, the author claims that what exists cannot not exist 
and focuses on the distinction between reality and appearances. The author 
acknowledges in section 3 that the discussion on the distinction between real¬ 
ity and appearances (nature and convention) is part of a broader philosophical 
discussion and makes explicit that he is now moving on to focus on the art of 
medicine specifically. Section 3 self-consciously outlines and advertises that 
a rhetorical display will be offered in this treatise. There is a dramatic dimen¬ 
sion to the section in the way that the author develops anticipation of what 
is to come as well as the characterisation of the doctor as a heroic figure, the 
latter recurring later in the treatise. 

In section 4, the author announces what will form the focus of his discus¬ 
sion, that is, the distinction between luck and art. Rhetorically, the section 
serves to emphasise and account for the common ground between the speaker 
and the audience, articulating the moves towards commitment to the existence 
of the art by the default use of medical art: in this sense action signals belief in 
the existence of the art by all patients. In section 5, the author focuses on the 
process of understanding in medicine, noting the distinction between different 
abilities and levels of understanding. This contrast between expert and inex¬ 
pert knowledge is a theme that recurs elsewhere in the treatise. 

Again, this section suggests a wide appeal to both those who consider them¬ 
selves expert and those who may not be. In the following section (6), the 
author notes that medicine makes use of regimen as well as drugs - once 
again implying that it is common to all and commonly practiced by all to 
some degree - and emphasises the point, with a certain amount of repetition 
underlining the statement, that nothing happens spontaneously. The tone of 
the treatise at this point is one of revealing deep and underlying truths about 
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the nature of reality. Section 7 deals with the charge that medicine does not 
exist because it fails to cure fatal causes of sickness. The section is set up as 
in a courtroom trial, with the guilty opposed to the innocent, the guilty turn¬ 
ing out to be the patient who ‘disobeys’ the orders of the doctor and follows 
instructions ‘incorrectly’. Here, again, we have a strong moralistic and didac¬ 
tic stance which seeks to promote the existence of the art of medicine and 
deflect blame away from it by scapegoating the suffering patients. 

In section 8, the author takes on the charge that physicians do not accept 
desperate cases. The section continues the sense of a court case taking place, 
with the audience as jury. The author makes clear that his opponents should 
distinguish between what it is possible for the art of medicine to undertake and 
what is not. There is a sense that the author is standing up for the art of med¬ 
icine as an establishment. In section 9, the author now returns to restate the 
aim of his treatise and then moves on to discuss more hidden diseases, noting 
that medicine can tackle these too. The section also involves a comment on 
the kinds of people who become doctors. In section 10, the art of medicine 
is claimed to be a match for hidden diseases. The section then moves on to 
give an account of cavities in the body, outlining where these are located and 
describing the cells which surround the sinews running along the bones; these 
cells are full of juice which cause pain. 

Section 11 also concerns what cannot be seen by the eyes. Patients are 
blamed for experiencing suffering but not knowing how to describe what they 
suffer. A competition between diseases and treatment is then described, with 
diseases said to have the advantage. The doctor is a kind of hero again in this 
section, if only he can ‘see’ what is going on within the body. In section 12, the 
author returns to the main argument, stating that the success of the art in deal¬ 
ing with obscure diseases is more surprising than its failure when it attempts 
to treat incurables. Such extravagant demands are not made of other arts, the 
author states, of which examples are given. The thread of this section is lost 
somewhat as the section continues to discuss the other arts. 

In section 13, signs are said to appear on the surface of the body as an indi¬ 
cation of what is taking place within. It is stated that nature can be compelled 
to give up secrets when they are not forthcoming. Since the relation between 
excretions and the information they give depends on many conditions, it is 
not surprising that disbelief in them is prolonged. The treatise ends (section 
14) by claiming that medicine has plentiful reasoning to justify its treatment 
and would either refuse obstinate cases or undertake them without making 
a mistake. This is shown, the author states, not by attention to words but by 
expositions shown in acts: the crowd believes more what they see than what 
they hear. 

The treatise is generally dated to the final decades of the fifth century bce 
based on its Sophistic influence (see e.g. Mann 2012: 39^10; Craik 2015: 40). 
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The latest translation and edition of this treatise is by Joel Mann (2012). 
Mann’s edition of the treatise contains detailed discussion of the text’s kin¬ 
ship with examples of late fifth-century legal oratory; of its ‘sophistic’ form; 
and its persuasive aims and function, as well as offering a thorough overview 
of scholarship on this treatise relating to these topics (2012: 1-49). As with 
Schiefsky’s discussion of the persuasive features of On Ancient Medicine, I 
am broadly in agreement with Mann’s claims, but argue here that some of the 
richness of the persuasive features of the treatise goes unacknowledged in this 
edition, and that there is a dimension to the author’s use of language which has 
not yet been well recognised in scholarship. 

Notes 

1 For analysis of how closely the ‘sacred’ disease corresponds to modem under¬ 
standing of epilepsy and seizure see Temkin (1971: 15-21). 

2 On the Nature of Human Beings opens with the lines: "Doth; pev obv eicoGev 
aKousw Aeyovxcov apcpi xrjc cphaioc xfjc; av0pco;uvr|<; 7rpoacoxepco rj oaov auxfj*; sq 
irixpiKriv dcpf|K£i, xouxcp pev ouk 87Uxf|5eio<; ode 6 Xoyoq aKobeiv ouxe yap xo 
jrap7iav f)£pa Xsyco xov avGpamov sivai, ouxe 7xup, ouxe i)5cop, ouxe yfjv, ouxe aXXo 
ouSev 6 xi gf| cpavepov eaxiv eveov ev xq> dvGpomov.. ’ ‘Whoever is accustomed to 
hear speakers discuss the nature of human beings beyond their relation to medi¬ 
cine will not find the present account of any interest. For I do not say that a human 
being is air, or fire, or water, or earth, or anything else that is not an obvious con¬ 
stituent of a human being... ’ Jouanna (1975: 165, section 1). 
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